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ARTIFICE IB) HAKESPEAREAN COMEDIES 
SAROJ N. Ray, M.A., Ph.D. (Bayan 


Disregard for artifice is perhaps the chief characteristic of romantic 
art. Shelley thought that poetic inspiration sought a spontaneous 
express:on and chose its own medium of communication. This may be 
true of lyric poetry, but such an elaborate and organised thing as drama 
must have a technique, traditional or improvised for the occasion. 
Shakespeare indeed was a romantic artist, and it is true that he defied 
all conventions, but if we pry into his workshop, we shall discover many 
oddments of varied origins, whose skilful use went to the making of 
his thing of beauty. While he ignored Classical conventions, he had 
no hesitation in utilising for his comedies the objects of interest and 
comic contrivayges from the Classics. 

He enjoyed fun wherever he found it, whether from the Miracles, 
Moralities and Interludes or from Plautus and Terence. It is now 
of course a commonplace of criticism to say that the Classical influence 
on him was not the result of Latin scholarship as in the case of 
Ben Jonson. It was not nec@gsary either, for the whole atmosphere 
of British theatre, then existing, had already absorbed it through 
translations and adaptations and the stock-in-trade of the Classical stage 
. was before all practisers of the dramatic art. 

Prof. Allardyce Nicoll rightly remarked of the Pre-Shakespearean 
plays that these had lot of fire but little form. This is not only true of 
them but in a great measure even of Shakespeare himself, for in 
comparison with the skilful manipulation:of plots by Plautus, and te 
gonre extent by Terence, and their strict logic for dramatic sequence, 
i eae would seem just a noviciate in his art. 
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TA of fire, Shakespeare had an immense share, and this enabled him | 


a 


to carry his dramatic activities to such a conspicuous success. The age 
of Shakespeare has been characterized by Dowden as one of ‘ vigorous ` 
mundahe vitality.’ This vitality, as it reveals on one hand the tragedy 
of life by intensifying our capacity for passions, so also enables us to 
perceive and enjoy the comedy of life; for vigour alone enjoys folly. 
Shakespeare had successive phases of@omic and tragic writing. Nay, 
he mixed the two types together and created, or helped in creating, a 
new type called tragicomedy, in which tears and laughter joined 
together in producing a thing of beauty. This was much to the 
chagrin of his contemporaries brought up on Classical traditions which 
sought to keep the two.things separate. Ben Jonson hated it, and 
Moliére and his English contemporaries of the Qi: period: never 







practised it. But Shakespeare, an acute observ@jpf nature, demonstra- 
ted the falsity of the view by his own productions.™ If tears and laughter 
went together in life, why should they be presented in dissociation on . 
the stage, which was supposed to mirror nature? He was therefore 
not afraid of introducing laughter even in the house of death. If a 
murder had taken place in the castle of Macbeth, the porter was not 
expected to know it; nor even if he knew it, was he to express himself 
In a way which was not his own, particularly, at those early hours of a 
night celebrated with such conviviality as the presence of royalty would 
demand. Moreover, as a consummate artist, did he not perceive that 
an ever-rising tempo of sensation, as in Otway or Dryden, was 
fatiguing to the mind? Practising upon the Classical doctrine that . 
humour produces a degrading effect on tragedies, the writers of heroic 
tragedies in England produced the most languid results. ‘Like the 
proverbial jade, human mind cannot be constantly laghed to attain a 
momentum, or, as in this case, to follow the crescendo of dreadful or 
pitiful sentiments. That is viewing art in an unnatural isolation; and 
an art which is not fed by the vital spring of life decays and dies as did 
that of the Fin de siécle. 

We must take into consideration gnother artistic fact. J ust as a 
flash of lightning on a stormy night intensifies the surrounding gloom, 
so does humour in a tragic scene. The sallies of abortive jokes which the 
clown flings at the wistful and anxious Desdemona (Act IIL, Se. Hi 
in the face of the impending calamity, only serves to emphasise the 
horror of the coming scenes. Similarly, the innocent prattle of Lear’s 
Fool with the raving king deepens our pity. It is the smile that dies 
$n the lips of a bereaved mother at the unexpected presence of an old 
ffiend among the mourners. Though making this use of humour in 


` tragedies, Shakespeare never forgot the limitations of his art, "t | 


* 
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transgressed the sense of propriety. The death of Tore T 
over with his jokes and gossips, prepares us for the latter part 
‘grim tragedy when fate overwhelms the two star-crossed lovers. In 
the crowd of events which occupy the last part of King Lear, the Fool is 
no longer heard of. The scenes are too tragic, too gripping to need any 
further aid to make them grimmer. 
It is interesting to note ‘a Shakespeare in his last plays does 
not make any use of fools. TNnculo, the only professional jester 
employed in these plays, is so overwhelmed by the situation in the 
earlier part of the drama that he has no opportunity of. even twisting a 
single word; in the latter part, he appears as a criminal beaten all over 
craving for mercy. Moreover, in that all-pervasive atmosphere of 
serenity and Joy, ob sins have been repented, all wrongs forgiven, 






what need has he to $ a part? In Winter's Tale, where there is no 
fool, Autolycus, the tWef, plays a more important part than that of a 
professional clown. His tricks and songs add to the pleasure of that 
drama of reconciliation. What is more, on him depends the most vital 
link of the play, the happy denouément. Our heart blesses him just 
as the reader of Abhijynan Shakuntalam do the poor fishermen for 
recovering the tokens which effect the re-union of Shakuntala with 
Dushyanta. Though a thief, he stands before us with a message of Joy, 
and his knaveries augment the mounting happiness of the drama. 

This is in justification of Shakespeare’s use of humour in his 
tragedies, and the need for, or otherwise, the absence of, court fools or 
licensed jesters in his dramas as the traditional purveyors of humour. 

This brings us to the machinery of Shakespeare’s humour, his 
comic artifice, the technique by means of which his comic insight finds 
expression. At the very outset, one must recognise that the subject is 
complex and Pica, and can best be studied under three heads: 
(2) traditional, (i) topical and contemporary, (iit) personal. 

Shakespeare was the last person to reject materials handed down 
from generations and used by others with success. But in using these, 
he exercised his unique Judgmgnt and acute taste. Since the days of 
Morality plays, the pranks of Vice and his disappearance from the stage 
on the back of the Devil or his final punishment when he received a co- 
operative thrashing on the stage have been the source of infinite fun. 
Shakespeare’s refined taste could not stoop so low, butgthe discomfiture of 
Falstaff in The Merry Wives of Windsor and the humiliation of the 
puritanical Malvolio are no doubt the legacies of the Moralities. The 
clown or the court fool is undoubtedly the Elizabethan transformation 
of Vice and plays a conspicuous part in Shakespeare’s dramas, beginning. 
from Speed and Launce in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Costard in 
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| Love’ S “‘Babour’ s Lost, the only sensible person though a stage clown, 


in: that play of learned fools, to` Touchstone and Feste, the kings of 
clowns. It is however significant that he did not exploit that popular - 
motif sof fun in the Miracles, viz., the husband-wife tiff leading 
ultimately to the beating of the woman by her masterful husband as in 
the Townley play of Noah. This was perhaps considered too vuglar 
for the Elizabethan taste. 

Similarly, the intriguing serwWint and the prodigal son of the 
Classical comedies do not appear very much in Shakespeare in the game 
sense as in Plautus and Terence and their English imitators. Their only 
echoes are perhaps heard in Falstaff and Prince Hal. We do not have 
anywhere a resourceful slave like Davus in Andria, Syrus in Adelphi, 
Geta in Phormio of Terence or Palaestrio, the gave of Pleusicles, in 
Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, whose cunning his master, restores 
his beloved Philocomasium to freedom and defes Pyrgopolynices, the 
braggart warrior” The slaves play a more important part in these 
dramas than the so-called heroes. Their intrigue is the chief part of 
the plays, and their ingenuity the source of laughter. Intrigue in itself 


' for creating comic situations is not rare in Shakespeare. It is in 


abundance in Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night, Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Measure for Measure and A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
though in the last-mentioned effected through supernatural agencies. 
Situations undoubtedly play a very important part in producing, 
humour, but they are not so exqu:sitely planned in Shakespeare as in 
Plautus and Terence of their later followers, Ben Jonson and Molière, 


In whom the argument of the play is so carefully manipulated as to lead 


to an explosive situation. There is again a great difference in the 
treatment of the comic characters m the two types of plays: Whereas 
in Shakespeare they enter into the wholehearted hee a of the fun 
they provide for the audience, in the Classical comedies, they are merely 
unconscious instruments of laughter, standing outside the feast they 
prepare. In Plautus’s Cistellaria (‘ Casket Comedy ’), Syra, the bawd, 
causes much pleasantry in her drunkengconfessions, but is unaware of 
the effect she produces on others. Similarly, the incomparable 
M. Jourdain in Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme who discovers for 
the first time at the age of forty that all his life he has been speaking 
prose, contributes o the delight of the play without knowing it. As a 
matter of fact, in the ancient comedies, the slaves play a grim part, 
because if they succeed in their game, they are rewarded with 
fhanumission, if they fail, they are sent to the cornmills to grind forëver. 
e Shakespearean comedies have very little plots, at least nothing in 


comparison with the Classics or their followers. Situations undoubtedly 
... 
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` are of great importance in them as in the latter. But the comic effect, | 


is nowhere entirely dependent on intrigues and situations as in most of 
the latter plays. In Shakespeare, words are a fruitful source of humour. 
As the effect of the Renaissance, the age had come into the possession 
of a vast store-house of words of Latin origin. The two ancient seats 
of learning in Britain had been teaching Logic and Rhetoric, both of 
which created in the mind ofg@he young learners an unprecedented 
interest in words. It would ao exaggeration to say that people of 
the age were intoxicated with words. The schoolmen had already 
initiated them to the splitting of terms and a curious process of 
deduction. The rhetoricians taught them the figures‘of speech. These 
two attained a popularity, inconceivable today, through the writings 
of Lyly, the authoyof Euphues. The fashion of logic-chopping and 
word-fencing had >: and these are the staple of Shakespeare's 
humour. ShakespeaWan Clowns of the better sort, lke’ Touchstone 
and Feste, combine in themselves the schoolman and the rhetorictan. 
Lady Glivia in Twelfth Night rebukes the Fool for being late, and says, 
“ Go to, you're a dry fool: I’ll no more of you: besides, you grow 
dishonest.” Whereupon the Fool replies: “ Two faults, madonna, 
that drink and good counsel will amend: for give the dry fool drink, 
then is the fool not dry : bid the dishonest mend himself; if he mend, 
he is no longer dishonest; if he cannot let the botcher mend him. 





Anything that is mended is but patched: virtue that transgresses is 


but patched with sin; and sin that amends is but patched with virtue. 
If that this simple syllogism will serve, so; if it will not, what remedy ?”’ 

We can very well imagine the pleasant reaction this curious 
syllogism: must have produced on the university wits and intellectuals 
of the day. ‘The other popular source of fun was the three figures of 
speech: Antithesis, paradox and pun, specially the last one. Hamlet 
asks one of the grave-diggers whose grave he was digging : 

Ham— Whose grave’s this sirrah? | 

Clown—Mine, Sir. 

Ham—I think it be thing, indeed; for thou liest in’t. 

Clown—You lie out on’t, sir; and therefore it is not yours: for 
mry part, I do not lie in’t, and yet it is mine. | 

Ham—Thou dost lie in’t, to be in’t and say it is thine: '#s for 

the dead, not for the quick; therefore thou liest. e | 

| A beginner in the use of English prepositions will find enough 
material here for his delight and instruction. 

' The supreme example of Shakespeare's parody of Euphuista 
however is provided by the funny speeches of Prince Hal and Falstaff 
in the first book of King Henry IV when Falstaff plays King the father 
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.,and taxes. the ‘truant son: ‘‘ For though the camomile, the more it is 


trodden on the faster it grows, yet youth, the more it is wasted the 
sooner’ it wears. That art my son, I have partly thy mother’s word, - 
partly my opinion, but chiefly a villanous trick of thine eye, . . . . If then 
thou be son to me, here lies the point; why, being so to me, art thou 
so pointed at? Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher and eat 
blaek-berries?)”............... | 

The pernicious tendency of paning is indulged in by such a 
serious character as John Gount even in his death-bed and Othello’s 
Fool just on the eve of the tragic scenes. The Cobbler in Julius Caeser 
cannot repress the temptation of playing with the words ' Soul’ and 
‘sole ’ even at the risk of a serious reprimand from the Tribune. 

Shakespeare’s delight at these absurdities gvill perhaps best be 
seen in Love's Labour’s Lost where Bion iors alludes to the 
futility of ‘scholarship by saying: “ Light seing light doth light 
of light beguile.” But the most remarkable example of scholarship 
being a lure instead of light is Holofernes,-for the schoolmaster does 
not know what use to make of his chains of synonyms. In his dispute 
with Dull the Constable, who does not know the meaning of the Latin 
phrase haud credo, he goes into a volley of synonyms: ‘‘ Most 
barbarous intimation yet a kind of insinuation, as it were, in via, in 
way, of explication; facere, as it were, replication, or rather, ostentare, 
to show, as it were, his inclination, after his undressed, unpolished, 
uneducated, unpruned, untrained, or rather, unlettered, or ratherest | 
unconfirmed fashion, to insert again mv haud credo for a deer. If 
Holofernes wrestles with his synonyms, Don Armado, another charac- 
ter of the play, is at sea’ with his rhetoric. For he writes to the King 
of his discovery of the Court Fool Costard with a girl: ‘‘ So it is 
besieged with sable coloured melancholy, I did comMend the black- 
oppressing humour to the most wholesome physic of thy health-giving 
air; and, as I am a gentleman, betook myself to walk. The time when. 
About the sixth hour; when beasts most graze, birds most peck an 
men sit down to that nourishment whic is called supper.” | 

If the New Learning had brought about this sort of linguistic 
unbalance amongst gentlemen, what about its effect amongst the 
illiterate? The constable Dull, who has come to the Duke for an 
interview, asks Haron .who amongst the gathering was the Duke. 
Biron points out to him; in his self-importance, the Constable says that | 


‘he himself of course represents the Duke, being the latter’s third 


Borough or the constable. Bub he.wants to seé the Duke in flesh. and 
b@ood. And this is his language: “° I myself reprehend his own 
person, for I am his Grace’s tharborough.”’ 
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This unfamiliarity with Latin words, but the desire to cope with ` ` 


them, produced Malapropism long before Sheridan. The constable 
 Dogberry in Much Ado about Nothing is thé prototype of Mrs. 
Malaprop. Mrs. Malaprop speaks of the alligators of the Nile ‘as the 
the allegories of Nile; Dogberry makes the unforgettable statement : 
~ Comparisons are odorous, ` and then relates to Leonato how whilé 
keeping watch the preceding nis he had comprehended two auspicious 
pergons. ~“ 

Nothing is more funny than misplaced scholarship, and its 
supreme example is Touchstone. When the Clown meets Andrey, he 
asks the latter: ‘‘ Doth my simple.feature content you?’’ Audrey, 
a rustic girl, is not expected to follow the sense of feature derived from 
O. F. .Faiture, and B&t. Factura, and content from Lat. Con-tinere. 
Audrey therefore ask “ Your features! Lord warrant us! What 
features? Touchstone swells up with a scholarly pride at her ignorance, 
S and remarks: ‘‘I am here with thee and thy goats, as the most 
capricious poet, honest Ovid, was among the Goths.’’ But poor 
Audrey’s ignorance is appalling, and Touchstone in disgust says, 
“ When a man’s verses cannot be understood, nor a man’s good wit 
seconded with the forward child understanding, it strikes a man more 
dead than a great reckoning in a little room.’’ Nothing comparable 
with this can be met with either in the Classics or their followers. The 
obvious reason no doubt is the influence of the Age, just as the universal 
use of slaves in the Classical comedies was the effect of their own Age. 
Jt is the mental attitude that makes for good deal of the difference. 
Captain Bobadill, though a spiritual: descendant of Miles Gloriosus, 
never brags about his relationship with Jupiter and Mars like the Greek 
braggart, nor qges an Elizabethan fairy deliver herself to the audience 
like her Roman counterpart in the following words: “ Lay low your 
foemen, earn laud and laurels, and let the conquered eee feel 
your righteous wrath.’’ 

One traditional comic artifice coming from Plautus’s Menaechmi 






' or the Two Menaechmuses expMoited with great success by Shakespeare 


is the mistaken identity of a character: This is effected by the 
appearance on the stage of twins, such as the Antipholuses and 
Dromios, two pairs of twins, in The Comedy of es or Sebastian 
and Viola in The Twelfth Night. 

Disguise has no less been a fruitful source of this sort of comic 
situation. Portia as a lawyer and Nerissa as her clerk, Viola as Cesario 
and Rosalind as a young shephered are figures of fun though they play» 
very earnest and passionate parts. I am at a loss how to classify 
Bottom's translation into an ass, whose shape ‘ enthrals ° the gmoyous 
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- fairy queen, Titania. Transformation undoubtedly is something more 


than disguise. 
But Shakespeare did not always have to go very far in search of | 


‘comedy. It lay around him even in his workday life. The primitive 


stage which he had to handle provided him with ample material for 
comic representation. Nothing can be more funny than the theatrical 
party which was engaged by King seus in Mid Summer's Night’s 
Dream to present Pyramus and This€y, particularly, Nick Bottom, who 
was prepared to play all parts, including that of Pyramus, the lover, 
Thisby, the beloved and the lion that was supposed to kill Thisby, and 
gave a vocal proof of his efficiency in all of them. No less enjoyable is . 
the part of that gallant citizen who played the part of the Wall, with 
lime, and plaster ọn his patient face, through wike “‘ crannied hole or 
chink °’ the Jovers “ did whisper often very sWWPtly.” Even in that 
court of death where the bewildered Hamlet does not know what to do, 
the poor strolling players with their outfit’ of beard, wig, or mantle in 
their slender wallets, the boy who plays Hecuba with the night’s 
growth on his chin and a razor in his pocket, offer a little comedy which 
illumines the encircling gloom. 

And in the city of London, not far from the Globe Theatre, 
amongst his own acquaintances, he must have discovered that supreme 
example of comedy, Falstaff, and in. his own country-side his foils, 
Mr. Justice Shallow and his.colleague Silence, the two bovine samples 
of humanity. It is said that Shakespeare’s genius overreached itself 
and he was borne away on the wings of his own imagination in creating 
that marvel of artistic pleasure, Falstaff. He is like a Memphian 
temple of many facades that has challenged the understanding of the 
successive generations of readers. It is difficult to sag how much of 
the traditional .braggart of Miles Glorious type, how much of the 
symbolical element represented by the Vice of the Morality plays, or 
how much of pure fancy went to his making. Possibly they all had 
a share in his creation. But can we not imagine that Shakespeare saw 
him in real life, may be in miniatures@ which were organised into an 
epitomic whole by the superb genius of the comic architect? We 
laugh at him because we see so much of us in him on the stage. We 
see in him the antiheroic, the bathetic Sancho Panza that is in us. 
The average mar enjoys Falstaff because the coward, the har, the 
thief, the cheat, the sensual that are in us, but which we will not 
confess even to ourselves, are displayed before us; and we forgive him 
®ecause, like ourselves, he confesses to Prince Hal, man’s better self, 
“ Thou seest I have more flesh than another man, and therefore more 
fraibtys Bradley in all his Victorian seriousness has had much “0 
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in discovering a consistency in that mass of inconsisteneies.. 


_ Shakespeare of course had recourse to many artifices, but the artist in 


him rose, once for all, above his imitations and borrowings, and 
presented us with a piece of life, as life is in reality, endowed with a 
charm indefinable, though found in endless contradictions. 

All artists have their tools and materials; Shakespeare also had . 
his own. But the great artist @ he who can employ them with 
detachment and freedom and aie, Se them into things of beauty and 
pleasure. It is true Shakespearean comedies are neither so well- 
constructed nor intellectually so satisfying as their Latin models, but 
whether in the use of braggarts, or in that of twins, he not only 
surpassed his predecessors, but even himself, in beauty and charm. If 


utean braggart in comparison with the man 


_ Miles Gloriosus p. of Plautus is really the prototype of 


who was not only witty himself but the cause that wit was in others? 
There is not another character in European literature like that Protean 


_ personality, brimming over with fun and confident of himself in his 


s 


resourcefulness. Shakespeare himself had created ' braggarts, like 
Parslles (All’s Well that Ends Well) and Pistol (Henry 1V, Part IT), 
but Falstaff is as far away from them as Touchstone or Feste from 
Launce and Speed. Similarly, Shakespeare surpassed his early 
sketches of twins in Antipholuses and Dromois when he presented the 
English stage with the characters of Viola and Sebastian. It is not 
difficult to recognise that the difference between. all these contrasted 
pairs is the difference of mind and matter. Likewise, jn verbal 


- conceits, witticism and ` pliant use of words which Lyly taught the 


the Elizabethan world, he beat him even in his province. Both Lyly 
and Shakespeare Bad recourse to the play of fancy in the humorous use 
of words, but the genius of the poet, airy and subtle, flickered round its 
object, like a gleam of light, whereas that of Lyly chopped about. 
Thus in every instance, the artifices employed by Shakespeare were 


` transformed into things vastly different from their traditional prototypes. 


< 
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JOHN WEBSTER 


Susgir M. CHaàaNDA, M.A. 


he never tried to be one. Nor wagfhe, as G. B. Harrison suggests, a 
pessimist giving ironic judgments on life. His genius beihg a 
blending of many different qualities which normally do not co-exist 
causes controversy among critics. He is a dramatist bearing resem- 
blance to a tragedian. a poet with love for beauty of diction and a 


Webster was not a tragedian / the strict sense of the term and 


in my opinion has not received adequate attenj 


from critics. I shall 
take it as the starting point of my discussion.’ f 


moralist anxious to give a message through Yi - The third element : 


That Webster has a moral vision is indisputable. It is patent 
in all his works. It has crystallised into a particular philosophy of 
human conduct in Webster’s mind. In his eyes life on earth is a 
clash between good and evil, between virtue and vice, resulting 
ultimately in the defeat of evil. This defeat occurs on the spiritual 
plane for virtue attains full glory after death. 


‘Let us examine how Webster is influenced by this vision in his 
handling of characters. (Webster's villains are not like Shakespeare’s 
Iago incarnations’ of unmitigated evil. Even the worst of them has 

. one positive quality, is endowed with a shred of goodness; it is his 
awareness of guilt. Crime he does not commit with a clean conscience. 
Everytime he commits a misdeed he feels, though he does not express 
it, that he is violating that Divine Law. That higgacts have moral 
sanction behind them he does realise.) "To this aspect of his mind 
Flamineo refers himself in an unmistakable language—— 

‘ I have lived | 

Riotously ill, hke some that five in court, 

And sometimes when my face was full of smiles 
Have felt the maze of conscience in my breast.” 


2 . 

On the eve of death being smitten with conscience he cries “ My 

life was a black charnel.’* In case of his sister, Vittoria, the voice 

* of conscience’ is louder. ._Death she regards not as a pitiless destiny 

ebut as a stern punishment she deserves. In her last few moments 

she gains a new vision. She comes to the conclusion that for all 
, | 4 i 
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wrongs she has done nothing short of a painful death càn be ah ` 


adequate P 


“ Oh, my o sin a: in my eee 
Now my blood pays for it.’ 


Her reaction in an earlier \: to Flamineo’s proposal of suicide 
was*significant. The suggestion of suicide appeared to her horrible. 


“ Are you grown 1 Atheist? Will you turn your body 
Which is the goodly palace of. the soul 
To the soul’s slaughter house... . 


I prithee A was . 
Millions are In graves, which at the last day 


Like mandrakes shall rise shrieking.” 


From such utterances made by( Webster’s villains it is obvious 
that they have not given themselves wholly to the devil. They are 
nőt irredeemably lost. 

Not only that. The last moments in the lives of these wicked 
characters are coloured by a fresh attitude towards life. Behind 
Brachiano’s death Flamineo sees the, intangible hand of Divine justice. 
In all sinful acts of Brachiano he was an accomplice. Now that the 
chief culprit is dead he stands somewhat unnerved, brimful of 
superstition and terror of the unseen world. When he is thus tortured 
with guilty fear, he sees Brachiano’s ghost. It is significant that the 
ghost is only a spectre that does neither speak nor take part in the 
action.) Webshtr . presents, if more as a creature of Flamineo’s 
imagination than anything else, as a product of his spiritual terror. 


‘What a mockery hath death made thee (cries Flamineo) thou 
° | look'st sad. 

In what place art thou? In you starry gallery? 

Or in the cursed dungeon? No? Not speak? 

Pray, Sir, resolve me, what religion 's best 

For a man to die in? Or is it in your knowledge 

To answer me how long I have to live?” _ 


' No longer has he any illusion. He feels a premonition of dangers 
When reduced to this state, he wants to test his sister, to find out if 
he can rely on her help in an hour of crisis and with this intention he 
oers his proposal of simultaneous suicides. “A successful dissemblfng. 


q 
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The plot reveals that Vittoria far from nourishing arene harbours 
hostile feeling. She would not give her life but would rather take his. 
So it is clear that a wrong-doer has no genuine friend or sympathizer 


' even “among his fellow-sinners. The evil that he has been practising 


- 


so long has done him no good. Not that he is now realising the value 
of good or the power of virtue. It is not a moral ascent of that type. 
All it means is that he has come _ the barrenness, the profit- . 
lessriess of evil. In this mood he ¢ies— T 

“ I do not look | 

Who sent before nor who shall follow me; 

No, at myself I will begin and end . 


_ . This bugy trade of life appears most ygn, 
Since rest breeds rest where all seelqjfain by pain.” 


So the point I am trying to establish is that (w ebster’s villain 
declares towards the end of his life with the emphasis of one who has 
learnt after much bitter experience ‘that evil spells ruin, that it meets 
retribution. - By dying he proves that evil leads to suffering and death.) 
In other words, Webster gives this message that ultimately on the 
spiritual plane good triumphs over evil. It is a glorification of virtue, 
an assertion that the moral law of justice is relentless. ‘The intrusion 
of evil may cause a temporary disturbance, the moral law may be 
defied for sometinae but in the long run it is sure to assert itself. 


‘In the treatment of Bosola the dramatist’s moral bias becomes 
clearer. Bosola is more devilish in acts than Flamineo but he has an 
element of good in him. From the beginning he shows a tendency to 
appreciate those who are virtuous and hate those wo sin. Most: of 
his misdeeds he commits not merrily but against his will: A victim 


‘of poverty, he offers his services to Ferdinand and the Cardinal in the 


° 
@ 


hope of making fortune. He is indeed of money and they are ready 
to give money, that is the sole cause of their partnership. Their 
views he does not share. Only to gain wealth by pleasing them he 
tortures the Duchess in an human way. But while his hands torture 
her his mind shrinks in disgust from the cruel brothers. In his heart 
grows up a deep 8 sympathy for the Duchess. He talks to her in a 


= sympathetic voice even at the moment of torture. Finally: when he 


stands before her dead body alongside Ferdinand he realises to the full 
» the horror of his own act— 


I stand like one 
That long hath taken a sweet and golden dream : 
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I am angry with myself now that I wake ...... l 
I would not change my peace of conscience 
For all the wealth of Europe.’’ 

From horror he proceeds to repentance. Then with a view to 
make compensation for his sin he decides to protect Antonio from his 
enemies. But fate — N he kills unwittingly the man whom 
he wants to save. A little befor® death he cries that he was ‘‘ an actor 
of all much against his own good nature.’’ Here the dramatist seems 
to comment that one cannot escape the consequences of one’s misdeed. 
‘So Webster shows how a sinner after a tempest of suffering ‘gains 
a new outlook. Sin followed by retribution and its effect on the mind 
of the sinner const{\te Webster's theme. It is hjs subject-matter in 
the “ White Devil Ws well as in the ‘‘ Duchess of Malf.” 

This is Webster’s concept of the problem of evil. Impelled by 
this ideaC he shows in every play a sinner who having voluntarily 
chosen to follow evil passes from crime to crime and later being punished 
by Divine justice comes to realise that evil is unprofitable. So his is 
primarily a moral attitude.) True, Shakespeare's plays also generate 






a love for moral good. But with Shakespeare it is the emotional effect 
of a play as a whole as of every good work of art. There is no 
preaching, no attempt at inculcation in Shakespeare. But Webster 
does preach. In a grave voice he tells mankind that justice cannot be 

long thwarted, ultimately evil is punished. The concluding couplet of 
the “ White Devil ” is a summing up of the entire play— 


Let guilty men remember, their black deeds 
Do løve on crutches made of slender reeds. 


At the end of each play occurs a re-establishment of the moral 
order which was temporarily overthrown: by forces of evil. Men return 
with relief to their long- interrupted, fondly-cherished peaceful life. 

(Tragic picture 1s incom@atible with such a faith. One inevitable 
consequence of this moral vision is that Webster gives to his good 
characters more or less passive roles. The main spring of action in 
each play is a villain.) In one it is Bosola and in another it is 
Flamineo. (Webster’s ject being to show a gradfal realisation of the 
true nature of evil and of its importance against Divine justice in . 
these wicked characters he keeps the good characters all through 
flawless and unimpeachable. They retain and preserve their mowal 
qualities. Not for a moment does there arise a conflict in any one of 
ghem between good and evil. They remain solid masses of goodness. 
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They stand out till the end in a sense, as mono-emotioned characters. 
Inner conflicts which Shakespeare ascribes to his heroes and heroines 
and tọ a score of other major characters Webster confines to the wicked 
characters only. For they serve his moral purpose. Webster's theory 
is that the wicked characters are not devoid of intelligence. They can 
distinguish between good and bad. Voluntarily and in cool brain they 
choose evil and are later punished 7 their choice. It is to illustrate 
this point that Webster endows the wicked characters with inner 
conflicts’, Let us recall the scene in which Ferdinand shows the first 
sign of repentance— 


(Bosola shows children strangled) 
Bosola: Alas, how have these offended? 
.. Ferdinand: The death of young wolves Wever to be pitied. | 


Then he looks at the Duchess and shrieks— 
“* Cover her face: mine eyes dazzle: she died young.”’ 


It is the sight of his victim, his innocent sister with an exquisitely 
beautiful face lying dead, that brings home to him the monstrosity of 
his act. It seems to Ferdinand that the brilliance of her guileless face 
is dazzling his eyes. He asks Bosola why. did he not flout his order. 
To dispel his panic Bosola assures him that nobody on earth will be 
able to detect the murder. This argument cannot stop the clamour of ` 
his conscience. He cries— | | 


“O, TPI tell thee; . . $ 
The wolf shall find her grave, and scrape it up, 
Not to devour the corpse, but to discover the horrid murder.’’ 


What he thinks ‘‘dazzling ° is, in fact, his spiritual terror, the 
pang of his guilty conscience. It is the beginning of his spiritual agony 
that subsequently drives him mad. In her lifetime the Duchess could 
not frighten Ferdinand but after death she has beaten him. It may be 
‘concluded, therefoge, that the Inner conflict in Ferdinand as in other 
wicked characters of Webster is a dramatic device intended to illustrate 
the author’s theory of the gradual punishment of evil. 

- In Shakespeare inner conflict is usually a tug-of-war between 
Tanate good and growing evil. It starts before the crime is committed. 
Macbeth’s conflict reveals how he passes from good to bad and from 
bad*to worse and Othello’s is ‘a process of steady- degeneration. Ce 
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‘Webster conflict starts in a`simner after the commission of. sin and shows 
how gradually he is led by repentance to a perception of the inexorabi- ` ` 
lity of the moral law. So through conflict in a wicked character 
Webster gives an overt message condemning villainy and promising 
peace beyond death to those who live virtuous lives.\ 

To Shakespeare the essence of dramatic action is a conflict of 
forces contending within jhe mind of a character, to Webster it is a 
clash of two groups of anal who range themselves under the 
barfners of Right and Wrong. -How much Webster loses becomes clear 
when one compares him in this respect with Shakespeare. Ohe of the 
prime essentials in Shakespeare’s conception of tragedy is undoubtedly 
inner conflict in the hero. Shakespeare uses it as a device to raise our 
sympathy and intimate love for his hero. He introduces inner. conflict 
to give his hero af@mblance of reality, to endow him with the 
concreteness of physi existence. It makes us feel that Macbeth or 
Othello is a creature of flesh and blood; enjoying and suffering in the 
same Way in which we do. So we are stirred more and much more 
intimate feeling is aroused in us by a hero of Shakespeare than that of 
Webster. His notion that a struggle between right and wrong is the 
most pre-eminent fact of life colours his work. He takes interest in 
characters mainly in so far as they represent the spiritual struggle. 

Cornelia represents morality, the honour of a house whose good 
name has been soiled by degenerate children. Isabella is an incarnation 
of faithfulness. It is possible to murder her by a poisoned picture 
only because she loves her husband. They are faultless, they are only 
victims in the tumult of passions. (The Duchess in the ‘‘ Duchess of 
Malfi’’ though heroine of the play is virtually actionless. Besides 
marrying the steward she loves she does nothing.) Clifford Leech 
makes a wrof@# estimate, of this character. While discussing the 
implications of tragedy in his book— ° Shakespeare’s Tragedies ” he 
speaks of Shakespearean heroes and the Duchess at the same breath 
as though they all belonged to one category. There is no tempera- 
mental affinity, not a whit, between the Duchess and a Shakespearean 
hero. (In case of a tragic hero a minor flaw of character under the 
impact of some external evil grows and expands till it magnifies into 
some violent negative passion which ultimately causes ruin.) In 
Macbeth it is innate ambition that being opergted upon by the 
supernatural flames into a violent passion. With Othello it is lack of 
intellect which turns at Iago’s instigation into green-eyed jealousy. < 
You will look in vain for such convulsion in Webster’s Duchess. Her ® 
spirit is invulnerable till the last moment of her life. Unbeaten by tpe 
cruelties of her brothers and absolutely untouched by the malign 
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. Webster’s purpose, she helps: Webster to illus 


. influences. that are at work all around, shé clings to her faith to the 


end. No amount of torture can shake her loyalty to her husband. At 
no time is there in her mind any division of feeling or degeneration. 
There you will find nothing save a single-minded devotion to her 
husband. A Macbeth or an Othello descends morally as the drama 
advances. But she does not, she ascends. The more she suffers, the 
richer she becomes morally. Bosola sas her behaviour is so noble that 
it “ gives a majesty to adversity.” Sie refuses to stoop and she remains 
unconquered. The positive qualities of her character do not depart, 
they remain intact. Her valiant spirit asserts itself—‘‘I am the’ 
Duchess of Malfi still.” Judged strictly by Aristotle’s theory of tragedy 
this character is, therefore, deficient for she cannot produce a cathartic 


effect like a Macbeth or an Othello. But t character serves 
miration by the defiant 







e his philosophy of 
human conduct. And she arouses our ad 
assertion of her personality. We like her for her undaunted, steadfast 
clinging to her personal life and vision. She cannot evoke pure tragic 
emotion but she does excite strong feeling. Webster has built her on 
the grandest scale. Webster’s world is gloomy and fo some extent 
horrid where good characters suffer indescribable misery till their bodies 
perish but their spirits remain unconquered and where wicked charac- 
ters wallowing in sins after being caught in their own toils realise the 
futility of evil. > | z 

Some words on ‘Webster’s Vittoria of whom critics have always 
spoken eloquently. It is my conviction that this character. even if | 
nothing else of Websters works has survived. would be amply. 
sufficient to preserve his name from oblivion. In Vittoria, evil has been 
clothéd with magnificence. Far more reprehensible then infidelity is 
her offence. She is guilty of adulterous théught. Not only that, she 
instigates Brachiano to murder two innocent persons. But though 
morally corrupt she extorts our admiration. For her conduct is marked ' 
by an exceptional dignity, there is something regal in her bearing. In 
the court she stands against hostile criti@sm as a massive fort of pride. 
The professional lawyer for whom she has only contempt she drives 
away with a few curt remarks. And then she turns to the Cardinal 
and Duke Francisco. In reply to their charges she pours out a torrent 
of furious energy. * Finally with a shower of curses upon her judges, 
her eyes burning with anger, she sweeps out of the court. It is her. 
power to raise a bold voice in self-defence in the fage of indictment that 
arrests us. ' We feel not only admiration but pride, pride because in her 
human nature has come to a fine flower. With equal dignity Vittoria 
meets the retribution of her crimes in the last scene. There she noe 
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even when on the point of death a unique imperturbability, something | 


we do not find even in the great heroes of Shakespeare. In his last 
moments Macbeth is full of despair,-Othello dies torn with repentance 
and clear brought almost to a nervous breakdown by his hope. that 
Cordelia yet may come back to life. But Vittoria?......... Calm and 
dignified as she is, she makes one brief remark—‘‘ my blood pays for 
my sin.” Her calmness is so impesing that it fills even Flamineo with 
awe who exclaims— \ , | 

‘* Thou art a noble sister! 

I love thee now :”’ p 


Vittoria pays no heedgto these words of appreciation, she prepares 
herself for her unknow™Mourney. - ° 





.“‘ My soul, like to a ship in a black storm, 
. Is driven, I know not whither,” — 


She leaves an indelible impression on the mind of the reader. The 
Duchess and Vittoria are’ two marvellous creations of Webster. 

(W ebster brings in horrors, a procession of ghastly murders and 
brutal tortures, in pursuance of his moral aim. Every scene of horror 
in his work is intended to show in strong visual terms his theory of 
spiritual struggle.. An analysis of some concrete. cases: will reveal 
Webster’s method. The first scene of Act II in the Duchess of Malfi 
where the Duchess standing with a dead man’s hand is told that it is 
a piece chopped off from the body of her beloved is dreadful. Webster’s 


emphasis) to me it seems, (is not so much on this spectacle as on the 


remark that coms from the» Duchess’s lips at this hour—‘* There is 
not between heaven and earth one wish I stay for after this.’’ Her 


| \ 
life she has dedicated to:her husband. If that husband is dead, she 
. will crave for nothing but death. We see in her eyes when she utters 


these words the glow of triumgh, the ‘spiritual triumph of virtue. 
When executioners come with all the parapharnalia of death, namely, 
a coffin, cords and a bell, she welcomes them— 


, `“ Pull, and pull strongly, for your able strength 
Must pull down heaven upon me.”’ 


This horrid scene of strangling’ brings out the best in her, that w: 
is, her infinite power to endure. Webster is, in other words, extolling , 


virtue.) Scenes of horror abound in Shakespeare also, On a stormy 
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‘night when there is anarchy in nature Lear robbed of his royal garment 


walks about in the company of a Fool and a lunatic. Lear is then in 
a state of disintegration, all the glittering qualities which he possessed 
ab tke beginning of the drama have left him. A scene of horror is 
there needed to bring home to the reader the disintegration of the hero, 
the dissolution of his noble faculties. Lear in that scene symbolizes 
human greatness in defeat. \Weggter introduces horrors, in the 
majority of cases, to show not Z disintegration but the spiritual 
elevation of the hero or the heroine. Through the increasing darkness 
of the situation the Duchess emerges as a titanic figure, a person 
physically ruined but unvanquished in spirit. So horrors are used in 
this play by Webster mainly as a device to show the efflorescence of 
the heroine’s character. In some other places ¿jg this playSas well as in 
the “ White Devil (horrors serve as a f spiritual fear and the 
sadistic pleasure wicked characters find in hufting others. So in the 
hands of Webster Horrors are a means to an end, a device to intensify 
the sense of spiritual struggle.) . 

An appreciation of Webster 1s incomplete if no reference is made 
to his poetic power. You may dare to question the dramatic quality 
of some of his scenes, but you cannot question his poetic power. I 
think no English poet save Keats excels Webster m the imaginative 
intensity of single phrases. Emotions he renders with a richness in 
which exquisiteness of feeling mingles with the poignancy of sensuous 
symbolism. Whg can miss the beauty of such lines as—‘‘ Cover her 
face; mine eyes dazzle:,’’ ‘‘ plagues that make lanes largest families,” 
“I am full of daggers,” “‘......... a face folded in sorrow,” “ Like 
diamonds we are cut with our own dust,” “ through darkness diamonds 
spread their richest light?’ Indeed, some of his words and phrases are ~ 
illuminating, they flash fire. Webster has the rarè gift of evolving 
poetry out of the macabre. 


SUFI CONCEPT OF SATAN 


HARENDRACHANDRA Pat, M.A. 


The words Satan (pronoun Shaitan in Arabic) and Iblis refer 
to one and the same being the Ðevil in English language. He is 
believed according to Islamic Conception to be descended from Jinn 
the progenitor of the evil genii. He is said to. have been named 
Azazil and to have possessed authority over -the animal and spirit 
kingdom. But when God created Adam the Devil refused to prostrate 
before him and was y expelled from Eden, The sentence 
of death was then proi¥nced upon Satan; but on seeking a respite he 
obtained it until the Day of Judgment when he will be destroyed.’ 
According to the Quran the Devil was created of fire whilst Adam was 
created of clay. The Quran’ uses the word Iblis when the Evil one’s 
evil is limited to himself: but Shaitan or Satan when his evil affects 
others beside himself or Iblis is the proud one and Satan the deceiver. 
Thus in the 36th verse of the same chapter he is spoken of by the name 
of Shaitan because his evil in that case affects Adam. The word Iblis 
is derived from balasa (to despair) and Shaitan from Shatana (to 
become distant and remote) or from Shata (to perish); but Shaitan as 
opposer, the rebellious one (derived from Shaitana*to oppose) or the 
enemy of God, rather the common enemy of every Soul who is 
proceeding towards God, is more appropriate. 


We find that with Adam the creation begins and this creation is 
for the purpose @hat God mgy reveal Himself through this creation of 
the universe, as the famous Tradition declares ‘I (God) was a hidden 
Treasure and I desired to be known, so I created the creation in order 
that I might be known.” And in this creation Satan takes an 
important part. 

When the Angels were nof in a position to bear the responsibility 
of being a ‘ vicegerent on earth ' God chose Adam for this task and 
taught him the names (or nature) of all things. Then the Angels were 
ordered to bow down before Adam. All did accordingly ; but Iblis 
refused for he was haughty, proud of himself,'and one of those who 
reject faith. And when God asked him ‘ what prevented you from 
bowing down when I commanded you,’ he replied ‘ I am better than, 


1 Q. VII. 13. 
2 Chap. II. 34. 
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he ` you: did create me from fire and him from clay.’ This is a great 
arrogance on his part for a creature of God to disobey his Creator and 

"his falsehood in ignoring the fact that God had not merely made Adam’s 
body*from clay but had given him spiritual form, in other words had 
taught him the nature of things and raised him above the Angels. 

Now Satan became the ‘aparent’ enemy of God rather of all 
seekers after God saying, ‘ As ia Ae thrown me out of the way I. 
will certainly lie in wait for theng on your straight path.’ And the 
Command of God runs thus: ‘ Get out of this state despised and 
driven away; whoever of them will follow you, I will.certaimly fill hell 
with you all.’ * 

After this Adam was ordered to live in the Garden with his wife 
and to enjoy a purely life, only not to appy@™eh the forbidden tree. 
But Satan stood on the way and made them ap the Garden and 
get them out from the state of felicity in which they had been. In 
otħer words Adam was overpowered by the influence of Satan to 
approach the forbidden tree and eat of a seed of that tree which was 
the symbol of impurity or ignorance. And this taking of the seed 
caused Adam to get down from the nearness of .God to the earth, the 
phenomenal world. This is the beginning of the creation of mankind 

_and with it the creation of the universe. And how beautifully Rumi in 
the first poem of the second volume of his Masnavi declares: Adam 
took a single step into the region of the enjoyment of the animal spirit; 

S (and) his separation from the high seat of the Garden became the 
punishment of his carnal soul. Although the sin that had issued from 
him was only as a hair, still that had grown upon his two eyes. 
Adam was the eye of that Eternal Light and a hair in the eye was like 
a great mountain. If in that he would have takengcounsel from the 
Angels in Paradise he would not have utter apology in penitence. For 
when intellect becomes enjoined with intellect it prevents evil action. 
But when a carnal soul is enjoined with another such, it gradually 
becomes ruined.’ P 


Again when Adam became aware of his own fault he turned in 
repentance towards God, the All Merciful, who said in return ‘ surely 
then will come to you a guidance from Me; whoever follows my 

` guidance no fear shall come upon them, nor shall they grieve. And 

as to those who disbelieve in and reject our communications, they are 

»_ the inmates of the Fire and in it they shall abide.’? Likewise Moulana 
® 


ə Rumi continues his poem ‘ Go seek at once a friend of God. ‘When 
° 
° 
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oneself developed in the spiritual path one must take a Spiritual Guide 
and through his help he will be enlightened. And as Rumi continues 
‘sometimes a Sun and sometimes an ocean thou wilt be: sometimes 
the mount Qaf* and sometimes the Anqa ° thou wilt be. But in thine 
own essence thou art neither this nor that; O thou, whe art beyond all 
conjectures and more than m@.’ Man with his bodily form comes 
into this phenomenal world, a he is in contact with carnal 
desires being separated from his Origin who is All-purity, the All 
Merciful God, really who is beyond description; and if he under the 
guidance of the spiritual Guide, the Divine representative, be purified 
of Satanic influences he will regain his former state, i.e., will gradually 
be developed to $e of Divinity, the living presence of God— 






which state is beyo all conjectures and can only be understood by 
that fortunate one who has realized that state. 

We know that Sufism or the Mysticism in Islam as is described 
by Browne ‘ starts from the conception that God was and there was 


nothing beside God and it is now even as it was then. He is Pure 


Being and what is other than God’ only exists in so far as His Being 


` is infused into 1$ or mirrored in it. This world of phenomena and of 


the senses is a mere mirage—a reflection of Being on WNot-Being, 
manifesting the attributes of Being as the reflection manifests its 
original, but not really participating in its nature: As Moulana Rumi 
says ‘ who are we? In this tangled world what (thing other than He 


sndeed) has He (who is single) like Alif. Nothing, nothing. 


Ma Kiyirn andar jahan-i-pich pich 
Chum alif ü kbud chi dšrad hich hich 
Thus thf creation of,man signifies the separation of the soul from 
God where it will meet ultimately. And this separation owes its origin 
fo Satanic influence and the moment he will be relieved of this influence 
he will again meet his God from where he originates. We also find 
that the life of Satan or the ee of its influence is up to the Day 
of Judgment, the final day of this phenomenal world. When any soul 
has realised God, this phenomenal world is of no importance to him; 


_ he sees God face to face, the Day of Judgment has automatically come 


to him °—no Satan can have any influence over him and he knows the 
Essence of all things for he is developed to the Essence itself. 


1 According to the Mystics of Islam it is the mountain where rests the whole 
universe. a 
The fabulous bird which lives in that mountain, the bird often being compgred 
to oot Himself. . 

Q. LXIX, 18. 


you have done so God would become your friend.’ That is, to make. . 


° 
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We see that the Angels were not able to bear: the responsibility of | 


becoming the ‘ vice-gerent of God’ on earth for the reason that they 
are all pure and holy and represent only one side of creation; for it 
requires two contraries side by side to make anything visible in this 


world. Everything that we see in this world is only visible to us 


owing to the presence of its contrary side by side. As our poet says 
° God created all sorrows and. suffering4Mfor this purpose that happiness 
might be manifest through the cnt aa hidden things are shown 
(to us) by their opposites as God has no opposite. He is hidden (from us). 


Bas nihaniha bazid paida shuwad 
Chunki haqra nist zid pinhan shuwad. 


Only man can knpw God and this universe 1 all its belongings 
has been bestowed on us only for this purpose: an In one point is 
higher than the angels and on the other hand through the satanic 
influence has his fall in the earth. Now he is to rdise himself to his 
former state—this is the great struggle in every life. | 

Moulana Rumi illustrates in his Masnavi the Satanic influences 
in his own poetic fashion: The fault of Iblis was ‘I am better (than 
Adam 1) and this disease is in the soul of every (human) creature. 
There is no worse malady than the conceit of perfection in your soul, 
O haughty one :— 


Illatī badtar az pindar-i-kamal 
Nist andar jan-i-tu ayi Zu Zial 


Again ‘And if on the way (to God) envy seize you by the throat 
it-belongs to Iblis to go beyond bounds in envy. For because of envy 
he has contempt for Adam and it is for envy he is at war with felicity— 
know that this body is the house of envy for the household (i.e. the 
different desires of any human being are tainted with envy). If the 
body is the house of envy yet God made that body very pure, ‘ Cleanse 
My house you twain’ is the explanation (of such purity; it is the 
treasure of Divine Light though its talignan is of earth). Become as 
dust under the feet of the Men of God (spiritual guides) and throw dust 
on the head of envy even as we (referring to poet himself) do.’ 


hak Shau mardan-i-haqra zir-i-pa 
Khak bar sar Kum hasad rå hamchun mā. 
1 Than Adam, Q. VII. 11. 


° 2 Q. IT. 119; here referring to the body which is the seat of God and from 
Where all carnal desires should be removed, though originally this being addressed to 


' A taham and Ismail and the house referring to holy Kaba, but the Sufis interpret the 


body as the house of God and Abraham and Ismail are only the rational soul and the 
carnal soul, the twain dwellers in every buman body. 
e 
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through the spiritual practices all the blemishes in us—the animal 
desires in every human being—as the saints have develcped themselves 
to Divinty by observing all the spiritual practices. ` ° 

In the following lines our poet gives a long list of things which 
together are a great bar to the realization of God: The accursed Iblis 
said to the Lord of Justice (@d) ‘I want a powerful snare for this 
prey.” He (God) showed to h!" gold and silver and herds of'horses 
saying: ‘ By means of these you can seduce mankind.’ Then God 
offered to that fallen one gold and jewels from his valuable mines 
saying: ‘take this other snare, O accursed one. He replied, ‘ Give 
more than this, O most excellent Helper’... ... He (God) brought 


and placed before $- and harp; at this the Satan smiled faintly 






and was partially s ed. He sent a message to the Eternal fore- 
ordainment of perditiOn saying, ‘ Raise dust from the bottom of the sea 
of temptation’... .. When God showed to him (Satan) the beauty 
of women that was prevailing over the reason and self-restraint of men, 
he snapped his fingers and began to dance saying ‘ Give me these as 
quickly as possible; I have attained to my desire.” 

Riches, honour, worldly pleasures, and above all, lust are the 
great helping hands to Satan, the carnal spirit Im a man in obstructing 
man’s spiritual progress to God. In the story of the king and the 
maiden we find that man is ‘ the king to whom belonged both the 
power temporal and spiritual’ (mulk-i-duniya, budash wa ham 
mulk-i-din). By temporal power is meant all the lower 
desires or attractions with which he is’ endowed. These 
are nol only lust, worldly pleasures and power and prestige 
of the world, but also worldly wisdom and knowledge. And 
by spiritual power is meant the attraction towards God which is pure 


love and is innate in every human being. - As our poet says, whoever - 


is fortunate and knower of (Divine) secrets knows that intelligence is 
from Iblis and love is from Adam. Intelligence is swimming in the 
seas, he is not saved, (and) is gowned at the end of business. Leave off 
swimming and avoid pride and enmity. It (God) is neither Oxus nor 
a stream but the Ocean. Love is a ship for the elect, seldom there is 
any calamity, for the most part there is deliverance (from this world by 


. the realization of God). Exchange intelligence efor bewilderment; . 


intelligence brings suspicion whereas in bewilderment there is vision 


(of God)—sacrifice your understanding before Mustafa (the Chosen One, I 


e 
1 T.c., the rational soul to make him entangled in this phenomenal world throwgh 


yarious desires. I 
2 Masnavi, Vol. V, pp. 60-61; ed, by R. A, Nicholson, 


By becoming submissive to the spiritual Guide we should blot out. . 


° x . P 
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. the Prophet Muhammad); say ° hasbi Allah,’ for God is sufficient for 


`x , 


me!’ Sacrifice all the Satan in you before the Prophet who is the 
universal spiritual guide to every human soul and develop the 
characteristic of Adam (i.e. love) in you, then you will find that after 
a relapse you will be same as He. 


The poet then shows a distinction between worldly wisdom and 
the knowledge of God by singing ‘ W@@dly wisdom increases suspicion 
and doubt (and) the wisdom of the Refigion soars above the sky... .,. . 
These teachers of policy, i.e., the philosophers have burnt their hearts 
(in study) and have learnt only pretences and tricks. They have thrown 
to the winds patience, altruism, sacrifice of passions and generosity 
which are the elixir of gain. The real thought is that which opens a 
way (to God); the,real way is that where a king&(any soul) advances 
(spiritually). The real king is one who is a king o himself and is not 
made king by treasures and armies; so that his kingship may remain 
everlasting like the glory .of the rongion of Ahmed, (the Prophet 
Muhammad, , the Religion of Islam).’? = 


The ee of which most has been said in every religious Book 
is not any other person besides the fleshly soul in us. As the poet 
says, ° The feshly soul and the Satan have been one person (though) 
they have manifested themselves in two forms. Like the angel and 
the intellect which were (really) one they (the fleshly soul and the 
Satan) become two forms for the sake of His (Divine) will. You have 
such an enemy as this (fleshly soul) in your inner part—he is the 
preventer of intellect and the enemy of the spirits and religion.’ 


Philosophers opine that there is no existence of Satan but it is 
only our inward selfish desire. Moulana Rumi with the following lines 
criticises them that while arguing they do not really @®:derstand the 
real situation. Only arguments will have no effect but one must 
understand the reality of the affair by sacrificing all variety and other 
diabolic influences in him. And if he can do this he is certainly a 
perfect man; otherwise he is himself agdevil. As he declares, ‘ A 
philosopher denies the existence of the Mtevil (and) at the same time 
he is possessed by a devil. (O philosopher}, if, you ‘have not seen the 
devil, behold yourself; without diabolic influence there is no blueness 
in the forehead. Whosoever has doubt and perplexity in his heart ‘he 
in this world is a secret philosopher. He is professing firm belief but 
sometime or other that philosophical vein will blacken his face.’** 


Masnavi, Vol. IV, p. 361. 
Masnavi, Vol. IT, p. 427. 
Masnavi, Vol. II, p. 2831. 
Masnavi, Vol. I, p. 202, 


° 
$ 
° 
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In the path of Religion everyone must submit to his spiritual’ 


Guide. And if he can obey him unscrutinisingly he is sure to get the 


realization of God. But people with doubt and. defect of faith cannot 
advance in this path. Let us again see to the character of Iblis in the 
Quran. He was according to some interpreters amongst the angels and 
was faithful to God for years together; but when did time come to bow 
himself before Adam he became ware of his own qualifications and 
could not obey God, his Tord, Wpscrutinisingly Here his Satanic 


' character came into view and hence his fall from angelic state. As 


the poet says ‘ Hundreds of thousands of years the accursed Devil was 
a saint and the commander of the faithful; on account of the pride 
which he had, he grappled with Adam and was put to shame like dung 


in the morning tide 
In the Quran sof: been given the epithet of Khannas? and 
al-Baizabi has explained as ‘ because he habitually draws back when 
a man thinks of God.’ The evil spirit is always insinuating itself in 
all sorts of insidious ways from within, so as to deviate man’s natural 
attraction from God. And our poet has so nicely described the charac- 
teristics of Satan with the use of this term: The name that denotes 
the devils’ becoming hidden from (men’s) souls and going into that 
hole? is Khanus (slmking back); for his Khanus is like the Khanus of 
the hedgehog—like the head of the hedgehog he hops in and out. For 
God has called the Devil Khannas (the slinker) because he resembles 
the head of the little hedgehog. The head of the hedgehog is continu- 
ally being hidden because of its fear from the cruel hunter (t.e. the 
spiritual soul), until when it has found an opportunity, .it puts out its 
head and by such like stratagem the snake becomes its prey.* If the 
fleshly soul has not attacked you from within, how the brigands (out- 
ward attractions # the world» have any power to lay a hand upon you. 
Then the poet advises thus: Hearken to the good counsel in the 
sayings of the Prophet ‘ your worst enemy (is your passion which) is 
between your two sides. Do not Hsten to the pompous talk of this 
enemy; (but) flee, for she is is hig Iblis m obstinately wrangling and 
quarrelling.’® 

Now the question arises what for God has created Satan; for, if 


there would have been no Satan,’ then all the troubles would have ` 


vanished at once. But God has created everything or being with sore 


. purpose. If there would have been no Satan there would have been no 


1 “Masnavi, Vol. a p. 208. 
2 Chap. CXIV. 


3 The abode of oa passion which has been wonipared to the hole of a snake. e 


4 Te., the Satan dominates over the carnal soul. of a-man, 
° Masnavi, Vol. TIT, pp. 231-32. €e ele 
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‘creation at all. But this does not serve God's purpose which is the 


Divine Manifestation. And this manifestation can only be obtained by 
sacrificing the carnal desires and by developing the spiritual attributes 
in every human being. As our poet says ‘I (God) have only created 
Jinns and men (that they may serve Me ’')—Recite this. The object 
of this world is nothing but Divine worship.’ 


Ma Khalagtu "a in bakhwan ` 
Juz ibadat nist maqsūd az Jahan, 


And he illustrates this with examples in his poetic fashion, ‘ Hell 
is therefore the mosque of their (the vile and the stupid one’s) 
devotion—a trap is the only fetter for aggvild bird. Prison is the 
cloister of the ‘thief and villain as he is r mindful of God 
there. Inasmuch as Divine worship was thè object of mankind, hell- . 
fire was made the place of worship for the rebellious. For the vile 
become purified after suffering oppression, when they receive kindness 
they themselves become oppressive.’ 

Everything has been given to us for the proper use. The Quran 
says ‘ In everything of this earth God has made a use for you—And 
if vou want to care the gifts of God you would not be able to number 
them.” But we often forget this thing and blame our lot for the 
sufferings that come upon us. Our poet says “Think as (Divine) 
Mercy the bitter trials (of sufferings), and (Divine) punishment the 
kingdom of Merv and Balkh. That Abraham did not avoid breaking 
(of idols) and was saved; and this Ibrahim (son of Adham) avoided 
(worldly) respect and honour and was relieved.’* ` In the Quran * the 
story of Abraham is that as he broke away all the idols of the people 
and preached monotheism, he was thrown into fire by order of Nimrod, 
the then king; but that fire was changed into a rose garden by God. 
The story of Ibrahim bin Adham is very interesting. He was the king 
of Balkh, but one night he saw in a dream that this worldly honour and 
respect is a great bar to his spirituag progress; he then turned into a 
great Sufi leaving behind all worldly pomp and prestige and tasted the 
joy of Eternal Bliss. 

But for this we should not think that everyone is to give up all 
connections of {þe world. This world with all its gifts has been‘ given 
to us for the proper use and thus to develop ourselves in the way to our 






Q. Ch. 41, 51 


1 

2 Masnavi, Vol. TIT, p. 169. 

3 TI. 29. 

4 Masnavi. Vol. VI, p. 372. 

5 XXI. 69. 13 
°. ° `. 
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realization of God. How beautifully the poet says ‘ The wealth that 


you reserve for religion (is good); the Prophet said how good is the 
righteous wealth.’ Water in the boat is (the cause of) the ruin of 
the boat (but) water underneath is a great support.’? ` ‘ei 

It is not required that we are to curtail all our enjoyments of the 
world but the thing is that we are not to be attached to these things—- 
° the water must not be in the boa@& As the poet says ‘ Do not tear off 
the feather but detach your heart [om the desire of it: for the reason 
that (the existence of) the enemy is the necessary condition of the holy 
war. When there is no enemy, the holy war is inconceivable; if you 
haye no lust there cannot be any obedience (to the Divine will).° 

Our life is a great battle-field of this holy war. In this haly war 
the low passions must subdued so that the spiritual faculties may be 
overpowering. But » we forget this thing. And we become 
interested in things that bar our spiritual progress for the time being, 
though every one must meet his origin in the end. And our poet says 
the fact with a tinge of humour: ‘ Although the object of a book is 
the science (in it), yet if you make it a pillow it may serve this as well. 
But to be a pillow was.not its object—it was knowledge, wisdom, right 
guidance and (real) gain.’ In the same way, ‘ If you have made the 
sword a tent-pin you have preferred defeat to vietory.’ 


Gar iu mikhi sakhti shamshir ra 
Bar quzidi bar zafar idbar ra. 


In the story of Iblis and Muaviya occurring in the second volume | 
of the Masnavi, the poet justifies very nicely through a dialogue betweex. 


Satan and the Prophets’ companion the purpose of God's creating 
Satan; and that in obstructing and opposing every man from his 
spiritual progress, Satan is only serving God, his Lord faithfully. Iblis 
says ‘‘ If the Sea of Bounty (God) rebuked me, (yet) how the doors of 
bounty might be shut. Justice, grace and favour are the Essence ot 
His coin; wrath in Him is only a speck of alloy on it. If separation 
from Him is the cause of His wi§th—it is for the sake of knowing the 
worth of union with Him........ I admit that my declining to 
worship (Adam) was from envy, (but) that envy arises from love. not 
from denial (of obeying him). It is certain that envy arises from love, 
lest another become the companion of the friend. Sice there was no 
play besides this on His Board He (God) said ‘ Play “; what more can 
I do.” N 


1 Q. XXI. 69. 
2 Masnavi, Vol. I, p. 61. 
3 Masnavi, Vol. V. 38. 
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‘Satan in disobeying the Command of God, served the will of Him 
which was the manifestation of God. If Satan does not disobey His 
Command, the will of God cannot be rightfully served. Though Satan 
may be called the enemy of God it is only apparent. For before God, 
the one All-Powerful, there cannot stand anyone as an enemy to Him. 
This apparent enmity of Satan is to serve the purpose of God. Satan 
is no less a devotee to God in disobey iggy His order while he ‘says ° though 
I am mated by Him I am testing th¥delights of Him.’ For true lovers 
delight in the anguish their Beloved inflicts upon them. Besides thes 
everyone is bound to obey Him. As our poet says ‘ Truly whether it be = 
infidelity or faith in Him (to which he is predestined), he is the hand- 
loom of the Lord and belongs to Him.’ 


Again Iblis says °. + _-` . . . I aggthe touchstone for the 
false coin and the true. . . . . Ilay teso Geen sorts of fodder— 
for what purpose? In order that it may be seen of what kind the 
animal is. 


When a wolf bears an issue to an antelope and there is some doubt 

whether if has the nature of a wolf or an antelope you drop some grass 
and bones in front of it (and see) to which side it quickly steps . 
Offer grass and bones, offer the food of the flesh and the food of the 
spirit. If he seek the food of the flesh, he is worthless and if he desire 
the spirit he is a chief. If he serve the body he is an ass and if he go 
into the Sea of spirit he will find pearls. Although these twain—good 
and evil—are different, yet they are engaged in the same business. 
The prophets offer devotions and the enemies (of God) offer lusts. 
(Really) wrath and mercy are paired together—from these twain was 
born the world of good and evil.’ 

The real nature of good and evil is only known to the Sufi who has 
realized God. How beautifully the poet says : Bot (good and evil) 
dash against each other from beneath and top—wawves on waves like the 
water of the ocean; the appearance of opposition (arising) from the 
narrow body (of the waves) is due.to the intermingling of lives (of waves) 
at peace and in war.t Good and evil @ike the waves of the ocean have 
no existence at all. It is only in the conflicts of our nature that we 
find one to be good and the other to be evil. Our poet says ‘ since 
colourlessness became the captive of colour a Moses came into a conflict 
with another Mages; when. you attain unto that colourlessness which 

/ you originally possessed Moses and Pharaoh are at peace with (one ` 
» another).’’ The angelic state and the Satanic influence are only the two 
p aspects of a life. When we can surpass both these aspects, we can reach 


1 Masnavi, Vol. I, p. 159. 
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‘the ultimate. But in this Holy war of our life Satanic influences must 


be overcome by our Angelic faculties and then these Angelic faculties 


. should also be left aside to reach the goal where rests the Eternal Bliss. 


In the fifth volume of the Masnavi Satan has been compared to a 
faithful dog who is always guarding the door of a Turkoman, he being 
compared to God Himself. How excellently the poet says ‘ The 
kingdom is His kingdom, the @ommand is His—the Satan of Him is 


thag@eanest dog at His door. lI Turkoman’s dog is lying at the door 
th his face and head resting on the threshold, the children of the 


w house (the angels or other perfect devotees) are pulling his tail (and) he 


is humble in the children’s hands. If, however, a stranger pass by, he 
will rush at him like a fierce lion; for he is hard to the unbelievers,— 
to a friend he is as th 


ose, to an enemy as the thorn. Accordingly the 
dog-like Satan, vol 








od causes to exist and in whom He weaves a 
unning plans, (is stationed at the door with the 
Order). . . . 2 ° O Devil-deg examine how the creatures set foot on 
this way. Continually attack and prevent them and see who (among 
them) is female (weak) in respect of sincerity, and who is male (strong). 
For what purpose then is (the prayer) ‘1 take refuge (with God from 
the accursed Satan)’ when the dog in his arrogance has run swiftly. 
This (prayer) ‘I take refuge’ is (as though you should say). ‘O 
Turkoman of Khita, call your dog off and leave the way clear so that 
I may come to the door of your tent and beg what I need from your 
bounty and grandeur. When the Turkoman is incapable of restraining 
the dog’s fury, this (expression) ‘ I take refuge,’ and this cry of distress 
are of no use; for the Turkoman too will say ‘I take refuge trom the 
dog; for I too am helpless against the dog in my-house! God forbid, 
if the Turkoman (God) utter a shout, what of the dog—Even a fierce 
lion will be @rrified. (But the thing is) ‘O you who have called 
yourself ‘the lion of God’ for years together, have been powerless 
against a dog (fleshly soul). How should this dog hunt on your behalf, 
when you have manifestly become a prey to the dog. 


In the hunting to be successful, one must get the trained dogs. 
One canhot hunt without a dog, but if the dog be. not trained and sub- 
missive, he will fall upon the hunter instead of pursuing the query. 
In the same way in this great field of life to mage a life successf 
which is the realization of God one must control his passions and the 
with his controlled passions he might advance for spiritual upliftment. 
But if the passions are not subdued ,—what tc say of spiritual advance, 
ment, his life will be gradually degraded and it will be of utter failure at 
last. ; 
e x e © 
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A NOTE ON THE COINS OF “SOTER MEGAS” 


b: | PARESH CHANDRA DAS GUPTA, M.A. 


=a Professor of History, Tamluk College. 


° The coins of an anonymag—s ruler holding the lofty title of ‘‘ Soter 
s’’ (or ° Great Saviour ’) Present a most complex problem in the 
istory of the ancient Indian Coinage. Although from a close palaeo- 
graphic or numismatic study the date of the ruler may be ascertained 
to the Seytho-Parthian period (Circ. 100 B.C.-Cire. 100 A.D.), it 
is really very difficult to know his actual identity. Here Whitehead 
puts a right questfn about the coins of the “ Great Saviour ” 
(‘ Soter Megas’) tl “ Are they to be reckoned a separate series 
issued anonymously DY some king whose name is otherwise known to us, 
or are they the currency of a monarch, whose name we know, possibly ` 
from other coins as well as, from inscriptions?’’* It seems that the 
remark bears a significant suggestion regarding the identification of 
“ Soter Megas.” As the coins are datable in the Scytho-Parthian 
period, it may obviously seem that the high title was borne by some 
otherwise wellknown Scvthian or Parthian political magnate of 
North-Western India.’ 
The following are the short descriptions of the coin-types of the 
anonymous ruler, taken in brief, from the catalogue of Whitehead :— 
(a) Type: helmeted bust of king and horseman, with Greek 
legend only; copper, round. 






Obverse Reverse 


Within reel @nd pellet . border King on horse back tor. with 


helmeted bust of king to 1., ankus in outstretched right 
holding spear in outstretched hand. 

hand; no inscription or mono- 

gram. | è Greek legend . . LEU BASILEU 


(b) Type: bilingual, king’on horse back and standing Zeus; 
copper, round. 








1 Whitehead—‘ Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Muæum,” Vol. I, p. 1 
foot-note. 

Gardner—‘‘ Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum,” Intro. xlvii 
According to Gardner, he might be a Scion of the Kadphises Dynasty. But he could no 
show any reasonable ground in support of his suggestion. 

2 Whitehead—Op. Cit., p. 96. He remarks that the ‘‘ types of the coins® 
Soter Megas ally him both to the Kushans and to the Indo-Parthians."’ 

Cunningham—'‘ Coins of the Sakas," pp. 12 ff. The great scholar likes‘ to 
connect him with the Kusanas, but at the same time he cannot ignore the Scythian 
character of his coins. 
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: Obverse Reverse 
EREE ON SOTER MEG......... Zeus tor. with r. arm outstretch- 
ed and long sceptre in l. hand. 


King on horse back to r. with Kharosthi legend ‘‘ Maharajasa 
ankus in raised r. hand. rajatirajasa mahatasatratarasc 


o r. flower-pot and plant. 
To l. Kharosthi “° vi.” : 


(c) Type: diademed bust of king and horseman, with Greek 
legend only; copper, round. 








Obverse Rere 
Within dotted border diademed BASILE] BASILEUON 
bust of king to r., radiate, SOTE NI EGAS. 
holding long filleted sceptre or King on horse back to r., holding 
lance. i ankus. 


(d) Type: diademed bust of King and Zeus with: Greek 
inscription only; copper, round. 


Obverse Reverse 
Diademed bust of king to r. Standing Zeus with long sceptre 
in l hand and thunder-bolt 
m k. | k 
Corrupt Gr. legend, as in 'Pype 
: Á (e). . 
(e) Type: deity with Cornucopiae, no legend; copper, round. 
Obverse Reverse | 
Within dotted border erect nude Within dotted border draped 
figure * with long sceptre in r. figure standing® to r., holding 
hand and drapery over l. arm. Cornucopiae. To r. flower- 


pot containing plant. 


Now, some data of the coins of “ Soter Megas’’ may be 
collected together as below :— 
I. The coins are found abundantly in the extensive area 
een Mathura and Peshawar. This study of Provenance, to some 
nt, assures us of a long reign of the king as also to the distinguished 







ture of his gover@ment. 
Jf. Stylistically, the coms may be fixed either to the Scythian 


or to the Parthian or to the early Kusan period. The coins with 
Wie “ horseman’ ” type, particularly takes them to the Scythian period. 
1 According to Whitehead. the figure is possibly ‘ Siva.” He compares this 


figure with the similar figures occurring on some of the coins of Gondophares and on' 
the gold @oins of Wema Kadphises. ° 
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JII. One of the ‘coins of “ Soter Megas’’ bears a small 
obliterated, Kharosthi legend on the obverse, of which the first letter 
“ra, last letter ‘‘la’’ and a vowel stroke of “ u” in the second 
letter may be seen. Another similar coin shows the letters ‘‘ la '* and 
** sa." = 

From a perusal of the above data, the present writer likes to 
suggest a possible identification Q Soter Megas ” with the Scythian 

Mahaksatrapa ’’ Rajula, E%ula or Rajuvula of Mathura whose . 
is disclosed from a series of coins, as also from the ` 
Lion Capital Inscription? and a Brahmi record found at Mora 
athura)*. | 
vula struck the following types of coins :— 


a : . E 
Obverse . Reverse 


ng to r., diademed. Pallus Athene, holding in 1. hand 
aeges ‘and hurling thunder-bolt 
in right hand. 










Kharosthi legend: “ Aprati- 
hatacakrasa) chatrapasa Raju- 
vulasa.’’ 

Type (i): | 
Oboerse Reverse 


Laksmi standing facing between 
symbols. 
Brahmi legend : 
‘* Mahikhatapasa Rajuvulasa.”’ 
Type (22) oe 
Obverse 


Lion r. Traces of legends, pro- 
. bably, in corrupt Greek. 


Abhisek of Laksmi, the goddess 
standing in centre being 
sprinkled by elephants on 
pedestals on either side. 


Reverse 


Hercules standing to 1. with r. 


hand out and club and lon- 
skin on 1. arm. Kh. legend: 
‘‘ Mahikhatapasa apraticakrasa, 
Rajulasa.’’* 


1 Whitehead—Op. Cit., p. 161, foot-note. 


te 


“ Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum,’’ Vol. IT, i, PP. 30-4). 


3 Thomas—‘‘ Epigraphia Indica,” Vol. IX, pp. 185 f. 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, XX, p. 49, pl. V, 4. 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1911-12, p. 127. 
Raychaudhuri—Political History of Ancient India, 5th Bd., pp. 145 ff. He 
observes “ The coins of the family of Rajuvula are imitated from those of the Strates 


and also of a line of Hindu princes who ruled at Mathura. 


This shows that in th 


Jumna valley Scythian rule superseded that of both Greek and Hindu princes.” 
; 4 These descriptions have been taken in brief from J; Allan’s Catalogue of the 


Ancient Indian Coins. 
e 5—-1772P.—VIT 


t 
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` As evidently the seat of Rajuvula’s Government was at Mathura 
and his authority probably extended considerably in the Punjab, his 
identification with ‘‘ Soter Megas ' may not be entirely unjustifiable. 

The full legend on the obverse or on the reverse of the coins of 
Rajuvula, as already referred to, are generally ‘‘ Apratihatacakrasa cha- 
trapasa Rajuvulasa’”’ oy ‘‘Mahikhatapasa Rajubulasa’’ or ““Mahakhata- 
pasa apraticakrasa, Rajulasa.’’ On P obverse of some of his coins 1e 
Greek legend describes him as ~ Basileos Basileon Botero 
“ King of kings the Saviour.’ It sounds very much like ‘ 
Basileon Soter Megas ° (‘‘ King of kings the great Saviour ’, 
coins of ‘* Boter Megas.” Here, a question may arise that tú 
Athene type of coins of Satrap Rajula differs from those of 
man, Zeus and the so-called Herakles type the coins ¢ 
Megas.”’ Even, the portraits on the obvers¥jpf the coir 
series show inadequate resemblance. But here it m 
explained by the fact that the coins of Soter Megas m a 
either struck by Graeco-Parthian mint-makers or they! 2 Zo 
different other rulers who were subordinate to Raval: . "820, 
apparent from the various types of the coins of the so- oF <> 
ruler. As Whitehead remarks ‘‘ it is possible. that 24 
struck by more than one ruler, and that the differing | ia 
different distinct localities. Such rulers might have Rap 2) - e 
to a single Suzerian.’’? So, it was even possible, tÍə, W of 
Graeco-Scythian .or Graeco-Parthian rulers ruled in the Punjab in 
subordination of Rajuvula.* Still, a question arises here, that, the 
diadem of Rajula differs very much from the diadems as shown in the 
contemporary coms of Soter Megas. But this very argument 
may also be averted by pointing to the close similarity of the diadems 
of Rajuvula with those of the so-called Parthian king Hyrkodes.* The 
diadem and the style of the head-dress, as shown in the obverse of the 
latter, peculiarly resemble with those of Rajuvula on the obverse of his 


coins., 
u é 


1 Whitehead notes that the coins of type (c) of Soter Mogas “exhibit both 
ie round and square forms of the Greek letters, and differ largely in style and work- 
'anship.” According to him here ‘‘ The bust may be intended for the representation 
fa deity. If it is the king, there is little or no attempt at portraiture.” Ibid, p. 162. 
2 Dr. Ray Chaudhuri thinks that the Greek legend on some of the ‘coins of 
Rajuvula describingghim as “ King’ of kings, the Saviour,” probably shows that he 
declared his independence. Ibid. 

3 Op. Cit., p. 161, foot-note. 
. Whitehead—0p. Cit, pl. XVI, No, 119, 
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CHAUCER’S TROILUS AND CRISEYDE 


; SUKUMAR: GANGULI, M.A., Ph.D. ! 
Əpts [et 
1 telling the story of ae, | and Criseyde handled by so many 
before him, Chaucer’s refterates that he is translating more 
n once, but like all Chaucer’s translations, it far surpasses in 
psychological presentment of character the sources to which he was 
indebted. His original mind works through the translation, and the 
total thesis is his. The story is of a woman who forsakes her lover for 
another but we cannot @@ it one of faithlessness as the term in generally 
understood. Criseyde, W portrayed by Chaucer, is not one whom we 
would call a bad woman who cannot be otherwise than faithless. What 
strikes us is the great pains that Chaucer has taken to prepare the 
reader to look upon her fall with less severity, to take it as an infirmity 
against which she struggled hard rather than as an act of deliberate sin. - 
It is pity and not abhorrence or disgust that we feel on reading her 
story. We sympathize more than we condemn. In fact, Chaucer 
would have justified her act if he could, and though he cannot justify 
her conduct In so many words he does it in effect, for, at the end the 
reader wonders if he could not really justify her. Such skill has 
Chaucer shown here in character-painting. This is, perhaps the best 
psychological study of Chaucer, and his thesis is an eloquent tribute to 
the fair sex. For, here was an excellent opportunity for Chaucer to 
fling general remarks at women but he studiously abstains from it 
whereas in his study of men he never lets go such an opportunity. It 
is pity more than anger that is felt by him even in a case like Criseyde’s. 
There is even a solicitation on her behalf. The character is drawn 
with such sympathy and tenderness that inspite of her faithlessness she 
never ceases to be attractive and never entirely loses our admiration, 
As has already been said in the Qrevious piece, this only points to the 
fact that Chaucer believed in the superiority of woman to man qn 
matters of love and morality. Let us note how Chaucer has develop 
the story. E f 

When Troilus first sees Criseyde he is struck with her beauty, 
elegance and dignified bearing. She is the very epitome of womanly 


perfection : 







Cai 







‘And yit she stood ful lowe -stille alone 
 Behinden othre folk in litel bred 
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And nigh the dore, ay under shames drede, 
Simple of stir and debonaire gracious of chere, 
With ful assured loking and manere.”' 

We notice how from the very beginning Chaucer seeks to rouse the 
interest and sympathy of the reader. 

Then another side of her charter, the typically mediae 
is revealed in her conversation with the willy Pandarus, her 
who, we must remember, is mainly responsible for kindling in her 
for Troilus. She is never liable to the charge of forwardness. She 
has been living the life of an ideal widow. She is, no doubt, very 
clever but she never transgresses the law of propriety. She replies 
to Pandarus’s pleading, 







° I shall so don, myn honour si I kepe, 
And ek (also) his Hf!" 


Later, even when love is growing’ in her she argues, 


oo ace aie hae 5 It were not to done 

To graunte him love; yit for his worthinesse 
It were honour, with pley and with gladnesse, 
In honeste with swich a lord to dele, 

For myn estat (position), and also for his hele. 
Ek sith I wot (know) for me is his distresse, 

I oughte not for that thing him despise, 

If it be so, he men’th in goode wise.’ 


Chaucer then presents a picture of the struggl@®going on in her 
mind. She is in the grip of love but wants to free herself from it, 
for, a life in love is a stormy life. It means loss of liberty and it brings 
in jealousy and suffering. Since the beginning of the world woman 
has been divided against herself in thig matter. The struggle between 
her mherent passion of love and her d. of liberty knows no rest : 


‘Ther loveth non that she n’ath (has not) why to pleyne! 
. For love is yit the moste stormy lif, 


e ‘Thereto we wrecched wommen nothing conne (know) 
Whan us is wo, but wepe, and sitte and thinke: 
Our wreche (wretchedness) is this, our owne wo to drinke.’’ 
° 1 @ l &- 


` . 
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There is yet another argument for a woman against falling in ' 
love : men are ever so faithless! THis is how she argues, 


“ Also these wikked tonges ben (ready) so prest 
Woy 1 ? speke us harm, ek men ben so untrewe, 
ae right anon as cessed is hir (desire) lest, 
5 cesseth love, and forth o. a-newe ! 
ut harm y-don is don, who-so it rewe! E 
For though these men for love hem first to-rende (rend asunder), 
Ful sharp biginning breketh ofte at ende. 
How ofte time hath it y-knowen be, 
The tresoun that jg wommen hath be do (done) i” 







How significant Ws that in a story like this Chaucer pleads the 
woman's cause, which carries a sting for man. 

Chaucer shows great psychological insight when as a background 
to Criseyde’s present state of mind he here introduces a song in 
eloquent praise of love, sung by one of her nieces, Antigone. It asserts 
that love is a blessing and is neither a ‘fault’ nor a ‘ bondage.’ 
Chaucer always takes a sane view of married life. He believes in its 
ennobling influence : 


“ This is the righte lif that I am inne, — 

To flemen (banish) alle maner vice and sinhe! | 
This doth (causes) me so to vertu for t’ entende. 
That day by day I in my wil amende.”’ 


This view ge reiterates more than once in this piece. The over- 
masterfulness of man in earlier times and the over-emphasis on the 
equal rights of the sexes in modern times have both been the causes 
which have led to the view that matrimonial existence is a bondage. 
The cause has been different in the two different Ages but the conclusion | 
has been the same, and it is a Broof of Chaucer’s sanity that he does 
not fall into the common blunder. He looks upon married life as dhe 
of mutual agreement in which the husband and the wife are each othe 
helpmates. We have noted this in ‘‘ The Clerk’s Tale ” and shale 
also note it in ‘ The Merchant’s Tale’ and ‘ The Frafiklin’s Tale.’ 

Then we come across the description in the mediaeval manner, 
of a series of meetings between Troilus and Criseyde, contrived by 
Pandarus. Criseyde in the biginning does not suspect the real intention 
of Pandarus. She is taken by surprise by the sly contrivance of her 
vo and the meetings are rather forced upon her in circumstanges 
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+ 


- beyond her control. The part played by Pandarus has been purposely 
emphasized so that Criseyde’s character may appear ina more 
favourable light. The impression one forms of Criseyde from these 
meetings between the lovers is that of a woman, prudent, sober, 
intelligent, with a sense of honour and propriety and a shrewd know- 
ledge of the ways of the world, full of wit but modest, innocent 
bashful. A native simplicity and a #pce of mind always atten 
To cite only one instance of many we quote the following from th 
meeting which takes place at the house of Deiphebus : 


“ With that she gan her yen (eyes) on him caste 
Ful esily and ful debonerly, 

Avising her, and hiede her not too fas 
With nevere a word, but seide him so 
Myn honour sauf, I wol wel trewely, 
And in swich forme as he gan now devise, 
Receiven him fully to my servise, 






y, 


Biseching him, for Goddes love, that he 

Wolde, in honour of trouthe and gentilesse, 

As I wel mene, ek mene wel to me, 

And myn honour with wit and bisinesse 

Ay kepe; and if I may don him gladnesse 

From henaresforth, ywis I wil not feyne.— 

Now beth (be) al hool, no lenger, that ye pleyne. 


But natheles this warne I you, quod she, 

A kinges sone although ye be y-wis, ° 
Ye shal no more have sovereynete ` 

Of me in love than right in that cas is.” 


Í Chaucer here presents Criseyde as a woman in whom there is a 
happy blending of shrewdness and intefHgence on the one hand and 
sty, simplicity and innocence on the other. It is significant that- 
jul here we are reminded of a weakness to which men are liable. 
Pndarus, in advising Troilus to ‘ spare her fair name’ and never to 
rag of his conqud#t of Criseyde’s heart, says, 







‘Oo tonge, allas, so often her-beform 

Hath maad ful many a lady bright of hewe 

Seyn ‘ weylawey (alas) the day that I was borri!’ 
M And many a maydes sorwe for to newe; | 
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are sincere. We feel that if she has been faithless afterwards it is 
due more to circumstances than to anything in her nature. This is how 
she grieves at their parting : 

‘‘ Myn herte and ek the woful goost (spirit) therinne 

Biquethe I, with your spirit to compleyne 

Eternaly, for they shul nev-~e twinne (separate). 

For theigh in erthe y-twinnéd be we tweyne, 

Yit in the feld of pite, out of peyne, Se 

Ther (where) Pluto regneth, shal we Aii i-fere (together), ` 

As Orpheus with Euridice, his fere.’ : 


; TA 
And, again, she says, , 


““ For thilke day that I for cherisshinge 

Or drede of fader, or of other wight, 

Or for estat, delyt, or for weddinge 2 
Be fals to yow, my Troilus, my knight, 
Saturnes doughter, Juno, thorugh hir might, 
As wood (mad) as Athanmante do (make) me dWelle 
Eiternaly in Stix, the put (pit) of helle!”’ 


Her reply to Troilus’s suggestion that they mas, very well steal 
away from Troy and go and live elsewhere is not only sincere but also 


noble: p 
: ae 


“ But that (what) ye speke, swoy Abs for to go 
And leten (leave) alle your freefides, god. forbede, 


For any womman, that ye- Sholdén so; ~ 
And namely, (speciallyy sin Troye hath now swich nede 
Of help.” / 


But if the whole truth is to be ld, one impression never leaves 

us} throughout this farewell scene—the impression that Criseyde has ` 
y t that self-immolation which is expected of one absolutely in love. 
į toilus, on the other hand, seems to have forgotten his self and has 
ja along been th*pking more of her honour and happiness than of his. 
I ' Criseyde’s speeches show! ‘that if she has been thinking of Troilus’s 
./ honour and goof name and Troy’s welfare, she has been thinking of her 
— ‘Own fair name as much. An excuse may be found for this, as an excuse 
is evidently meant by Chaucer, in the suggestion that she is more 


practical of the two and does not, therefore, forget herself. Indeed, 
e 2 os 


P 


— 
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And Íor the more part al is untrewe 

That men of yelpe (brag), and it were brought to p 
Now loke than if they ben aught to blame! 

Such maner folk, what shal I clepe hem, what: 


That hem avaunte (brag) of wommen, and ‘by nar 
That nevere yit behight \(promised) hem this ne 


= Ne knew hem more than myn olde hat! 
ae No wonder is, so god me sende hele, 
ee 


Though (if) wommen dreden with us men to dele 


This picture of men, coming immediately after such 
bie picture of Criseyde ‘erves to set off the comparative 
women. It creates a environment in which woman 
being ` ‘of a higher order than man. 

When Chaucer goes on to relate Criseyde’s faithless 
that it ig a painful task for him. His ‘heart bleeds ’ 
Criseyde’s faithlessness, and he feels sorry that matters ev 
Though he cannot openly support her conduct he attempts 
His words rend like an apology : 


á Porwch right now myn herte ginneth (begins) | 
And now my penne, allas, with which I write, 
Quaketh for drede of that I moste endite (must -write, 
For how Criseyde Troilus forsook, 
Or at the leeste, how that she was unkinde, 
Mot hennes-forth ben mater of my book, 
As written folk thorugh which “it is in minde. 
Allas! that they sholde`evere cause-finde > 
To speke her harm; and, if they on her lye, 
Y-wis, hem-self sholde han the vilanye! 

} 
The circumstances which “ompel her tó leave Troy : 


Camp are beyond her control. The Greeks, through the i 


her father, Calcas, who has gone over to their side, de 
exchange for the great Trojon hero, Antenore, whom the 
captive, ane the Trojan Council gladly agrees to te D 
does not leave Troy of her own accord. It was Pandarus 
about the union between Troilus and Criseyde, and now 
who effects their separation. She seems to, be the victir 
tances. The scene of farewell between the lovers show 


La a tanday and lavina waman Her nratestationa af in 


~ 
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she’ is an infinitely better counseller than Troilus. She is shrewd, 
intelligent, cunning, almost sly. It. is she who plans a means of 
stealing away from the Greek Camp to come back to. Troilus. She 
assures Troilus, ; " 

~“ But certes, I am not so nyce (ignorant) a wight 

That I ne can imaginen a way 

‘To come ayein that day@hat I have hight (promised). 

For who may holde thing that wol a-way? 

My fader nought, for al his queynte pley.” 


Chaucer does not regard this shrewdness of Criseyde as anything 
condemnable. He ta it to be a plausible quality in her and a 
feminine quality for t] atter of that. In unfolding her plan to 
Troilus she says, 


° 


“Iam a woman, as ful wel ye woot (know), 
And as L am avysed sedeynly, 
So wol I telle yow, whyl it is hoot. 


Hor there is art y-now for to redresse 
That yet is mis (amiss), and sleen this hevinesse.”’ 


Chaucer’s estimate of Criseyde, therefore, is that she is a woman 
all over—shrewd and clever, nevertheless, sincere in her love for 
Troilus. He is ever ready to plead in her behalf : 


“ And treweliche, as writen wel I finde, — 

That al thiggthing was seyd of good entente; 

And that hir herte trewe was and kinde 

Towards him, and spak right as she mente, 

And that she starf (died) for wo neigh, whan she wente, 
And was in purpos ever to be trewe; 

Thus writen they that of Ir werkes knewe !”’ 


and in the speech of Troilus that follows, the poet cleverly hints at $n 
excuse for her impending fall so that it may‘shock the reader the le 
: | a 
‘‘ And over al this, your fader shal despyse 
Us alle, and seyn this citee nis but lorn (lost): 
And that th’ assege never shal aryse, 
For-why (because) the Grekes han it alle sworn 


k tno UTT 
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Til we be slayn, and doun our walles torn. 
And thus he shal you with his wordes fere (frighten), 


That ay drede I, that ye wol bleve (remain) there. 


Ye shul eek seen so many a lusty knight 
A-mong the Grekes, ful cf worthinesse, 

And echo of hem with herteg wit, and might 
To plesen yow don al his b®@smesse, 

That ye shul dullen (feel dull) of the rudenesse ~~ 
Of us sely (simple) Trojanes, but—if (unless) routhe l 


Remorde yow, or vertue of your trouthe.’’ 


x 





al 


We know these will be the thoughts offssing her mind when 
she is assiduously courted by Diomede in th eek Camp : 


ü Retorning (revolving) in hir soule ay up and doun 
. The wordes of this sodein (impetuous) Diomede, 
_ His greet estat, and peril of the toun, 
And that she was allone and hadde nede 
Of freendes help; and thus bigan to brede 
The cause why, the sothe for to telle, 
That she tok fully purpos for to dwelle.’’ 


After all that she has said in her farewell meeting with Troilus 
in Troy her thoughts here may not prove a good reason for forsaking 
Troilus; they may even argue her weakness of mind. But since 
Chaucer has nothing else to offer in her behalf he does what little he 
can, and to make her case stronger he emphasizes the tenacity of 
Diomede. A great hero, Diomede is shrewd, clever @, speech, and an 
adept in love-making. When such a man has, on his first meeting 
with her, resolved to win her she should be pitied more than 
condemned on her fall. Here again Chaucer leaves on us the 
impression that she is a victim % circumstances. -He presents a 
highly psychological picture of her mental struggle.. She does not 
eld to Diomede all too soon, and when she does yield she grieves 
teously : 





*@ 
“ Ther made never womman more wo 
Than she, whan that she falsed (deceived) Troilus.’’ 


Half-apologetically, the poet even seeks to touch'a tender chord in the 
reader: ` | 
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“ For though that he bigan to wowe (woo) hir sone, 
Er he hir wan, yet was ther more to done. 
Ne me ne list this sely (foolish) womman chyde 
Ferther than the story wol devyse. 

. Hur name, allas! is publisshed so wyde, 

~ That for hir gilt it oughte y-now suffyse. 

J And if I mighte excuseghir any wyse, ` 


) For she so sorry was hiMuntrouthe, 
Y-wis, I wolde excuse hir vet for routhe.”’ 
Chaucer never makes Troilus cry out against women as a class 


even when he comes to know of Criseyde’s faithlessness. There is, on 
the other-hand, a tendg@ and affectionate note in Troilus’s lament : 









_** But trewelW Criseyde, swete may (maiden), 
Whom I have ay with al my might y-served, 
That ye thus doon, I have it nought deserved.”’ 


The disclosure which Chaucer makes towards the end of the poem 
of his purpose in writing it, is most significant. It reveals his great 
sympathy with the fair sex. What is more strange in a story of a 
woman’s faithlessness, he has a fling at men and tries to shield wcmen : 

“ Bisechinge every lady bright of hewe, 

And every gentil womman, what she be, , 
That al be (albeit) that Criseyde was untrewe, 
That for that gilt she be no wrooth with me. 
Ye may hir gilt in others bokes see; 


And sP ss ‘I wol’wryten, if you leste, 

Penelopees trouthe and good Alceste. 

Ne I sey not this al-only for these men, 

But most for wommen that bitraysed be 

Through false folk; gd yeve hem sorwe, amen !. 
That with hir grete wit and subtiltee 

Bitrayse yow! and this commeveth (induces) me 
To speke, and in effect yow alle I preye, 

Beth war of men, and herkeneth what I gel —’’ 






Viewing the story as a whole we find that Chaucer has from the 
very beginning conceived of the character of Criseyde m such a nolfa 
strain that the attribution to her of the baseness of a common type 

H 
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of faithless woman never occurs to the reader. A consciousness of 
feminine modesty and excellence always attends his treatment of this 
character. ‘ Unhappy woman!” is the thought that rises eee in 
his mind in telling this moving story of love. 

What Chaucer attempts here is, in fact, a psychological treat: 
ment of feminine nature, and this attempt to approach a character like 
Criseyde in a psychological spirit yas unknown in the Middle Ages. 
It. is a modern growth—this treatment of the complexities @cha- 
racter. In earlier times men were separated into clear-cut oA, 
of good and bad. With Chaucer begins a more intimate knowledge of 
the complex stuff known as human nature, and a changed attitude to- 
wards woman as woman, as a creature possegsed of certain inherent 
excellences as well as some weaknesses. In ARBrlier times there could 
be a good or a bud woman. To Chaucer th an be a good and bad 
woman. He knows that Criseyde had some Woble virtues as well as 
some weaknesses, being one of Eve’s family. Some would magnify 
her faults and minimize her virtues; others would do the reverse; but 
there she stands, in Chaucer’s presentment, ‘In her true colours,— 
“ something of heaven, something of earth.” This is Chaucer’s 
distinctive achievement and a legacy to the modern times. In our 
oride of all that we have achieved in the field of psychological study of 
character we are apt to forget the great master of the Fourteenth 
Sentury, who was struggling in an unawakened age. 
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THE THEORETICAL BACKGROUND OF 
STATE-FINANCING OF PRIVATE `` 
-© ENTERPRISE 


ARUNKUMAR Tqrracurra, M.A. 








For many years the conviction has been growing that the capitalist 
economic system has failed to transform.a maximum of wealth 
produced into a maximum of social well-being. To link a continuous 
prosperity in productionfwith a continuous prosperity in consumption’ 
is needed, first and most, the attainment of a sort of full 
employment of all ecomMiic resources, and next, once the economy 
has been stabilised at the point of full employment equilibrium, the 
dispersal of total consumable wealth as widely as pacticable, so that 
a sort of Socio-economic optimum is realised. The problems, in other 
words, are: full employment and fair employment. The chronic 
inability of private enterprise to solve these two front-ranking 
problems has given rise to the thesis—gaining increasing currency 
with years—that the system itself must have been in a state of decay. 
Not that this conclusion necessarily follows from inability. The 
system’s inability to tackle these problems might conceivably be due 
to certain technical obstructions in its path, the constant presence of 
which might suggest, but cannot establish, the proposition of capitalist 
decadence. In order to establish it one has got to show that those 
obstructions are causally connected with the decline. of private enter- 
prise. The expogents of the ‘ capitalism-in-decay ’ hypothesis have 
in fact attempted to draw such a conclusion with the contention that 
the major technical difficulties of the system are inherent in it, that 
they develop or are bound to develop.at a certain stage of its growth 
and thereby indicate the beginning of the system’s disintegration. 
According to some writers, finan§jal assistance by the Government is 
in ene way offstaying this disintegration of the private economy. 





Theories behind the ‘ Capitalism-in-Decay >? Argument 
| Ea 
Really speaking, three important theories have so far been 
advanced to support the contention that the productive mechanism 
under private enterprise is gradually crumbling down in the face of” 
serious maladjustments growing apace from dav to day. These are: 
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the ‘Keynes-Hansen thesis of ‘‘ stagnation ’’ in mature economies; the 
Marx-Lenin theory of an inevitable capitalist breakdown; and Joseph 
Schumpeter’s theory as given in his “ Capitalism, Socialism and 
Democracy,” first published in 1943. 


1. The Stagnation Thesis So-called * 


According to this thesis, stagnant trends and resultant i, 
from full employment ’’ would be visited upon the mature indus 


econonties of the world because of a chronic insufficiency of investment 
for further investment to absorb resources, not taken up for the 
production of consumer goods and investmeng&for consumption. Total 
national income’ generated in these ecof™MMpies is too large for 
consumption-production to take it off all, marginal propensity-to- 
consume being less than unity and forwarded-falling in conditions of 
large, growing income. The increasing volume of savings in these 
circumstances needs to be offset by an increasing volume: of new 
investment, so that the rising income-level is maintained. 


But new investment does not take place sufficiently because the 
=“ marginal efficiency of capital’’ is depressed by the vanishing of 
investment opportunities. In a mature ‘economy such vanishing of 
investment opportunities has been attributed to such factors as a 
stagnant or a declining rate of population-growth, cessation of 
territorial expansion and the closing of the economic frontier, absence 
of stimulus to technological innovatiori, of several .kinds, particularly 
those requiring a “ deepening of capital ’’ (mainly owing to the 
relative stability of the consumption- function), the’ growing trend 
towards self-financing on the part of industry, and i@preasing se a 
power. 

But, the premises of this thesis must undergo a fundamental re- 
orientation before they are sought to be applied to the case of the 
under-developed and a of South and South- 

ast Asia. Nay, staganation in Yhese economies, which are not 
ature in any sense except that they are very old, cannot be explained 
y the main tenets of the so-called staganation thesis, and to this point 
we-shall come lager on. 


` 
—— mater, Sic. 














f 


‘ae 1 See Keynes, “ The General ‘Theory = (1986), pp. 307-9; Hansen, ‘‘ Fiscal 
Folicy and Business Cycles *’ (1941), Chapts. XVI- XVII, and ‘* Economic Policy and 
Full Employment ” (1947), Appendix B, A. Sweezy, ' “Declining Investment Opportunity ” 
in The New Economics (1947), edited by 8. Harris. The best discussion, so far made is 
that by W. Fellner in ‘ Monetary Policies and Full Employment ” (1947), Chap. ITT, 
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2. The Marx-Lenin Hypothesis ° 


According to Marx, capitalist crises are sure signs of a 
fundamental, but inevitable, conflict between the increased .powers of 
production and the out-moded capitalist productive system which, 
though itself responsible for such an increase of productive powers, is 
unable to use these optimally. Sqeezing out of small firms in a process 
MWE and capital a increasing mass but falling 

age profit, industrial fluctuations, relative over-population, and 
poverty amidst plenty—these are the symptoms of a fundamental 
contradiction inherent in capitalism. This contradiction, Marx 
believes, can only be Mesolved by the establishment of a system of 
production based on common ownership of productive resources. 

Lenin’ believed tHE mperialist wars signalised the arrival of the 
private system at the highest stage of its evolution, and that hence- 
forward the only movement would be downwards. In his opinion, the 
1914-18 World War was the starting-point of the gradually declining 
curve of capitalism. | 








3. Theory of Prof. Schumpeter * 

The thesis is reducible into six main points: 

( By definition, the entrepreneur's ° function’ is to introduce 
innovations, which function is gradually becoming obsolete because (a) 
innovation more and more tends to be the product of specialised 
research, and (b) traditional consumer resistance to new things has 
already been pretty well liquidated by successful entrepreneuring with 
the result, (e) thgt economic progress has become depersonalised and 
automatic. ° | | 

(ü) Capitalism fosters a type of ‘ rationality ° which undermines 
its very foundations (a) because it encourages a sceptical attitude 
towards the social order on which it rests, and (b) because it is, 
transforming the bourgeoisie, up prop of capitalism, into something 
quite different. 






(iii) Capitalism is demolishing its own institutional framew 
since (a) it expropriates “The little man,” and (b) bureaucratisati 


. » 


2 See Marx, ‘‘ The Critique of Political Economy," and “Das Kapital’ ; 
Marx and Engels, ‘‘ The Communist Manifesto”; Dobb, “ Political Economy and 
Capitalism ° (1987), Chap. IV. ees 
3 Lenin, ‘‘ Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism ” (1917). 
4 Vide ‘‘ Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy ” (1943), Part IT: Also Dewey, 
' Prof. Schumpeter on Socialism; the Case of Britain," the Journal of Political Economy, 
June, 1950, pp. 196-97. 
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and ‘bigness deprive property of its private character, with the result 
that (c) people become indifferent to the fact of vast aggregates of 
wealth which nó man can claim as “ bis.” 

_ « (iv) Its case being too complicated, capitalism cannot serve as an 
ideal to check the destructive tensions of modern economic life. 

(o) Business men cannot govern; this must be done by some 
other class, which traditionally, has ' i the aristocracy; but capitalism 
has destroyed aristocracy. | 

(vi) Capitalism has called into being and nurtured an m 
gentsia which has a vested interest in its destruction and which can 
organise the vague discontent with the existing state of things. 

Thus, in sum, capitalism is being killed By its own achievements. 






True Theoretical Basis of State @rancial Aid 

‘None of these theories, however. furnishes a strong case for . 
extending governmental financial aid to private business, for in none 
of these has it been stated that financial difficulties constitute a major 
plague: for the laissez-faire economy in its advanced years. It is, 
therefore, a bad, if not erroneous, argument: that a case for state 
financing lies in the apprehension that the fundamental economic forces 
of expansion have, as the stagnation-thesis has argued, definitely 
weakened in recent years. If the U. 8. experience of the thirties has 
not been misinterpreted, one must say that the problem in America 
had been öne of deficiency in demand, not in funds for financing 
_ production. If it be true that monetary measures had, on the whole, 
failed and yielded place to fiscal policy, it must be conceded that, after 
all, the financial question is not very important in L as distinct 
from under-developed economies. The ultimate source of all types of 
finance is the national savings, and savings are too large rather than too 
small in these economies. If state financial subsidy can eventually 
invoke new investment and thus carry the system back to full employ- 
ment, monetary policy would never gave so disastrously failed in the 
. 8. A. -The alleged financial gaps represent, we believe, institutional 
al-adjustments, but not over-all deficiencies for the system as a whole. | 
n so far as there is always ‘‘ a fringe of unsatisfied borrowers ’’ whose 
investment plar@ cannot be carried out due to lack of finance, public 
assistance would certainly promote some amount of new investment. 
But the significance of this small amount in the face of a much bigger 
“fall in investment caused by vanishing investment opportunities should 






. 5 For such an argument see Fuller, “ Government Financing of Private 
Hinternrise ’’ (1948). Chan. II, 
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not be over-rated. An extension of state financial aid to fill thé alleged ` 
gaps in the private financial mechanism, is, therefore, no araue of 
continuous. full employment. 

Apprehensions regarding the future of capitalism, derived from 
any or all of the above three theories, cannot evidently be the basis of 
proposals for government financial assistance. On the contrary, those 
who expect much to come out of a programme of state financing of 
privaggeffort should deny that tP capitalist order is declining with a 

= weakening of the forces of expansion, as has been done by a 
number of expert reports and studies in the U.S.A. (all published m 
1950; and of these, the Report of the Committee for Economie 
Development and. the Btudy of Prof. Slichter of Harvard are very 
important). They sho argue that the difficulties of the system are 
not in any way inhere it, that they can be removed if firmly and 
judiciously tackled, and What at bottom there is nothing fundamentally 
wrong with the system. Of the difficulties the financial one should be 
given. particular emphasis. | 









` Other Arguments 


On the other hand, instead of being looked upon as a defensive 
weapon against the forces of capitalist decline, public financing might 
be regarded rather as an engine of revolution in the private economy. 
Just as the grants-in-aid to local authorities have almost everywhere 
become a means of extending central control over local activity, so ‘also 
state financing of private business is capable of being utilised as a step 
towards: an over-all State control: of private activity, from which 
nationalisation or socialisation is no great distance. The Temporary 
National Economic Committee: of the U.S. Senate in its final Report 
in 1941 gave vey to such. misgivings in the following words: “ We 
cannot continue to rely upon government expenditures . :. . . . to 
sustain enterprise and private employment unless we are willing to 
invite eventually some ° form of the authoritarian State ” (Vide Report, 
p. 9). o 

Fhe above is really a sbious objection against state re 
voiced forcefully, and particularly, by American economists. Cert in 
other objections, however, having wide currency in the inter-war peri 
such as the distortion of an optimum allocation of factors, econo 
incapacity of governments, and an undue preponderd@e of undesirable 
political influences over policy-making, are practically moribund to- day. 

_ Apart from private enterprise in general, small business has some 
special claims for government financial help on grounds which can bë 
summarised as follows: (1) large gains from small-scale production 

1—1772P—VII | 
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` under conditions of relative scarcity of capital goods and abundance of 
cheap labour, as in India; (2) its vital role in solving the problem of 
rural, as also urban middle-class, unemployment, and thus easing the _ 
task of full employment (particularly in India); (8) technical efficiency 
of small enterprise as against large-scale production in certain lines; 
(4) its gradually increasing part as feeder of large factory production; 
(5) its place in preventing the decay of the rural economy; (6) small 
business as the traditional symbol independence and as th best 
guarantee of the moral development of the individual far ron T, 
and abuses of modern industrialism; (7) its promotion as the best 
means of reducing monopoly and ensuring free competition, and a, better 
and more equitable distribution of income all opportunities between 
classes as well as regions; (8) dispersion of agb ity through small units 
to avoid paralysis of economic life in critical es. In India, recently, 
small industries have been supported on tw additional grounds; (9) 
small enterprise as the best way of refugee rehabilitation, and also (10) 
of earning dollars in order to tide over the dollar crisis, serious jn 1949-50 
but now somewhat reduced. 





Role of State-Financing in the Under-developed and Under-employed 
Economy of India 


State financial assitance has a vital part to play in the Indian 
economic system. The supreme reason is that the current stagnation 
in India cannot be explained in terms of the stagnation hypothesis of 
the Keynes-Hansén School. (It is not so easy to determine whether 
the Indian economy has reached the turning-point from the angle of 
Marx or Schumpeter.) The following are the points in support of this 
contention. 

(a) In stagnation in mature economies the task @ to maintain full 
employment already attained, whereas in under-employment equilibrium 
the problem is one of attaining full employment which has never been 
reached. And a careful study discloses the startling fact that full 
employment has never been reached in India. Even during World 
War II there was nothing like virtud® full employment. The opinion 
ressed in the Main Report (1946) of the Labour Investigation 
mmittee of the Government of India that “ during the war period, 
Ire economy of India more or less approximated to the ideal of full - 
employment '' does not take sufficient account of ‘‘ disguised ” and 
rural unemployment. For, while the level of industrial employment 
was nearing its peak in 1945, two eminent Indian economists were 
speaking of. the ‘‘ serious disequilibrium "” caused by the growth of 
surplys rural population and resultant rural un-employment, and were 






ee 
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urging the transfer of at least 80% of the total rural population to non- | 
agricultural occupations. Since 1946 unemployment has again been 
on the increase. ` i | 

. (b) One of the main reasons of stagnation in the U.S. economy 

during the thirties has been an alleged excess of savings relatively to 
profitable investment - opportunities. On the other hand, depressed 

. conditions of India have been laggely perpetuated by a serious capital 
Shortage, itself a reflection of Meee at mame uay of savings out of | 

; toial national income. | 
a (c) While in the mature Western economies the danger has 
consisted in a stagnant or even a falling rate of population- growth, m 
India numbers of humal beings have registered over decades a steady 
increase at such a rate tÉ a large section of — opinion.has inclined 
to regard the land as o opulated. 

(d) The political a¥d geographical frontier is Poe at an end, 
as in the U.S.A., but the existence of vast economic regions, relatively 
unexplored, suggests the conclusion that there has been no closing of 
the economic frontier in India. 

(e) The practice of self-financing is current in India, and is 
perhaps as, if not more, widespread than in the U.S.A. Indian small 
enterprise depends chiefly on its own resources for its initiation ar 
extension. Financing from internal surplus accumulation is also 
practised by large-scale industry, but never on the scale of its U.S. 
counter-part. The alleged decline of profits of large-scale industry in 
the post-war period must have reduced whatever surplus accumulation 
for purposes of ‘* ploughing back ” had developed during the. prosperous 
war years. Small firm financing from internal sources has been some- 
thing forced by the inability of the private financial mechanism to 
provide the smalMérm’s capital.as well as operational finance.- Self- 
financing is thus not only less important here than in the U.S. A. in so 
far as its volume is concerned, but also of an entirely different signif- 
cance, for while in the U.S.A. it has led to an excess of investible funds ` 
with financing institutions relatiyly to investment outlets, in India š 
has been caused by a fundamental scarcity of investment -finange 
relatively to investment requirements of private business. 

The large volume of agrarian indebtedness testifies to the fact th 
self-financing is practised on a far smaller scale by theggrm than by the’ 
firm. : ° : | 

(f) Admitting, though it is debatable, that monopoly power is u 
factor making for stagnant trends, the lack of adequate studies ange- 
` statistics affords scope for wide differences of opinion over the existence 

as well as the size of monopoly power in India. _ 
y @: Nanavati and Anjaria, ‘ The Indian Boe Onn ” (1945), p. 382. @ ' 


, 
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` In order to assess the strength of monopoly two kinds of 
“concentration-ratios’ have been computed in the U.S.A. (See. 


W. Fellner, “ Monetary Policies and Fuli Employment, 1947,- 


pp.. 91-4). The Thorp-Humphrey-Porter concentration ratios 
measure the growth of monopoly by the increasing smallness of the 
proportion of establishments employing half of the labour force. The 
Crowder ratios measure it by the ingyeasing highness of the proportion 
of output produced by the four largest producers. Though no such 
ratios have been computed for India; references to monopoly power have 
been made by several Indian writers. : 

As early as 1935, attention was drawn to the growing ‘‘ concen- 
tration of control” of industrial concernsgunder managing agents, 
which has been associated with a,“ conce tion of ownership ° of 
shares and debentures.” The latter has n accentuated in recent 
years. As a rejoinder to the contention of Srı Sampath Iyengar in his 
“ Who owns the Capital?’ (1949), that 96. 9% of the share-holders 
of joint-stock companies in India belong to the middle ‘class, the 
Commerce of December, 10, 1949, bas remarked that ‘‘ an examination 
hape appears to show that the 96.9% of share-holders own about 
half of the paid up share capital of companies, and that the other half 
EEE is owned by the remaining 3.1% of share-holders.’’ Another 
reflection of monopoly has been the great inequality of incomes. 

As Profs. Wadia and Merchant have pointed out (vide ‘‘ Our 
Economic Problem,” 1948, p. 308), “ The feature that calls for 
attention in the economic development of India is that inspite of the 
limited industrialisation of our country, finance capitalism is rapidly 
replacing industrial capitalism, and our industries to-day are in the grip 
of finance capitalism.” | 

But the power of Indian labour organisations ge less than their 
- U.S. compeers. Also, agriculture—as the provisional 1951 census 
shows—contributes nearly 48% of national income, a percentage much 
higher than in the U.S., and in agriculture inequality of income is less 






than in industry. These suggest thgt monopoly is less important in- 


dia than in the U.S.A. 
Thus, a high rate of population-growth associated with a high 
ropensity-to-consume, and an economic frontier still capable of large 
‘extensions, abee of huge self-financing, smaller significance of 
monopoly than in the U.S., presistent failure to attain full employment 
over decades, and a scarcity of savings—all these factors invest the 
. “state with tremendous importance in its role as the financier to private 
enterprise in India. 


7 Lokanathan, ‘' Industrial Organisation in India ” (1935), p. 48 and p. 144. 
t’ & 
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Petain 


Petain has at last died a slow lingering death at the great age of 95. 
lt is certainly an irony of fate that one who emerged out of the first World 
War as a great military figure and as a much respected personality in his 
country should emerge out of @ second as an almost universally 
exegrated man, 

Before 1914 he was only a minor officer in thé French Army. He 
did not rise beyond the post of Colonel although he had more than thirty 
years’ service to his gredit already. But the War made a new man of 
him. His promotion wi now rapid and his stand at Verdun made him 
a universally acclaim ero. He maintained that prestige during the 
inter-war years, On tive of the second World War he was sent to 
Spain as the 8rd Republic’s ambassador. His choice was an indication 
of the fact that the Government attached a good deal of importance to 
this post and wanted the Spanish Government to understand that France 
was being represented at Madrid by one of her greatest men. When he 
was called back from this position, that was only to be appointed Vice- 
Premier in the Cabinet of Renaud. It was in this capacity that Petain 
started his career of bungling which culminated in his being sentenced 
to death after the conclusion of the War. | 

At the age he had reached by then it was not expected, of course, 
that he would have that mental balance and that rcbust optimism which 
at Verdun had made him ihe symbol of France's anconquerable spirit. 
But all the same it was not expected also that he would. henceforward be 
the leader of the defeatist elements in the country. In any event he 
now led the majority in the Cabinet into the camp of surrender. He 
was convinced Rhat France could not stand up against the Nazi hordes 
which were being thrown at an increasing speed and in an increasing 
number into the sacred soil of France. Renaud retired across the Channel 
and Petain tcok up the reins of Government as the henchman of Hitler. 
True, at first an area was assigned to him called Free France. But the 
line of demarcation was not long aintained and he became soon a ‘mere 
cat’s paw in the hands of the Nazi Government. 

That their country should be in the occupation of a foreign ty:fnt 
was itself too poignant for the French people. That this occupation woi 
be assisted and facilitated by the ready ——— a man whom the} 
had once acclaimed as their hero was more poignant still. The proud 
people ofa great country would take this only as an insult added to injury. 
So Petain had to be prepared for his doom. He got the respite osad 
quinquennium only because of the innate chivalry of the people he once 
led and their unwillingness to shed the blood of a man who had exceeded 
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the biblical limit by twenty years. We do not think future generations 
will rəvise the verdict that has been pronounced upon his case by his 
compatriots. 


Murder of King Abdulla 


Murder of King Abdulla is an event of far-reachtng consequence. The 
delicate balance of affairs which has so far been maintained in the Middle 
East is threatened by this dastardly Ætion. The position of the British 
which has of late become so precarious in this region will become more 
untenable unless meanwhile things shape themselves better than expected. 

Abdulla, like his late brother King Feisul of Irag, was the product 
of the ist World War. Both of them sons of tlge Sheriff of Mecca, they 
cast in their lot with Lawrence when he enginegi&Rd Arab revolt against 
Turkey. For this, cooperation both were elev to positions of impor- 
tance after the War. Feisul became Emir of Ira long as that territory 
remained a British Mandate under the League of Nations and later 
in 1980 became its King when the Mandate was withdrawn. Even then, 
however, by treaty British control remajned and Feisul was reconciled 
to it. A principality for his brother, Abdulla, was also carved out in 
Transjordon and it also has to this day maintained close association with 
Britain. In fact cooperation in military | and economic matters with 
Britain which has provided opportunities for thei? rise was the keynote 
to the policies of the two brothers. 

Britain’s policy, in the Middle East bas, however, clashed violently 
with the interests. of several Arab countries. With Egypt she has a 
number of disputes “still unsettled. British policy in Palestine, before 
final. withdrawal from there, gave umbrage to most Arab countries. Balfour 
Declaration for finding a Jewish Homeland in Palestine was received 
by the Arabs with open hostility. So long as the British Mandate was 
there, the British Government found it immensely difiggilt to reconcile 
its settlement of the Jews in that country with its otherwise pro-Muslim 
and pro-Arab policy. It found itself between two stools. In this tangled 
situation Britain always counted upon the support of its ally, King Abdulla. 
That was again why the latter incurred the severe displeasure of the Arab 
extremists, particularly of the former Miti of Palestine who had been 
extdened from the country. Now Abdulla has been removed from the 
sede and his second son has taken up the reins of administration as 
nt. So long as the succession to the vacant throne is not finally decided,- 





> 


itis likely that thg Government of Transjordon will maintain the former 
intimate relations with British. authorities in London. Bub sooner or 
later the question of succession will have to be settled and it is difficult 


o way as to what would happen afterwards. In any event there is no 
gainsaying the fact that Britain has lost a pillar of support in the Middle 
East, which is not likely to be replaced. 


(°. - 
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Sanfransisco Conference and Japanese Peace Treaty 


In September delegates of those countries which had been at war 
with Japan will meet at Sanfransisco to discuss the terms of the Draft 
Treaty with Japan which had been prepared jointly through Anglo-Am6rican 
efforts and settle finally the conditions of peace with Japan. 


The United States Government took the initiative in inviting the 
Governments of different countr®, which had been required to fight 
Japan during the Second World War, to send representatives to this 
Conference. Until recently it was taken for granted that the Soviet 
Union and its satellites would not have anything to do with this Conference, 
The Soviet Government had advocated that treaty with Japan should be 
arranged only through #he Conference of Foreign Ministers of the four 
big powers namely, the let Union, the United States of America, Great 
Britain and France. "N point of view has, however, never appealed to ` 
the Anglo-American Bloo™ind was not acceptable to those States which 
in this regard accepted the lead of the United States. The second objection 
which the Soviet Government preferred to its participation in the Sanfran- 
sisco Conference was the rejection of the claims of the Peoples’ 
Government of China to join its deliberations. At the time of writing, 
however, the Soviet Government has signified its intention to depart from 
its previous policy and send delegates to the Sanfransisco Conference. 
This has doth pleased and disturbed the equanimity of the U. S. A. and 
Great Britain. The pleasure is there because the Soviet Government has 
outwardly at least taken up the policy of co-operation. Loss of equanimity 
of mind, because there is no knowing as to what obstructionist tactics 
the Soviet Government would adopt at the Conference to delay the conclu- 
sion of its deliberations. It is very likely that at the very start of the 
Conference the Soviet representatives would ask for the inclusion of the 
Peoples’ Government of China in the Conference. It is also likely that 
the platform of the Conferefice would be utilised by the delegates of 
Communist countries as the forum of anti-American propaganda. It is 
further likely that the provisions of the Draft Peace Treaty may have to 
be modified here and there in the light of criticisms of Soviet delegates. 
Such criticisms may also be a sourge of wrangling which Anglo-American 
countries would have otherwise Mked to avoid. Anyhow the participation 
of the Soviet Union in the proceedings of the Conference will maka the 
more insteresting than otherwise they might have been. l | 

At the time ot writing to, India’s participation m thg Conference is still 
uncertain. When the Draft Treaty was sent to the Government of India, 
ig was reported to have asked for modification of the terms in certain 
important particulars. It wanted it to be provided in the Treaty that 
Formosa would-be formally ceded to China. It wanted also Riyu Kiyu 
Islands to be handed back to Japan and lastly it wanted that the Peopieg? 
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` of India may be called upon to act as mediator, 
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Government of China should be allowed to be associated with the Con- 
ference as a full member. It was held in certain quarters that unless 
these modifications were made in the Draft Peace Treaty, there would 
be no point in India joining the Conference, But now that the Soviet 
Union and several other opponents of the Anglo-American Bloc are joining 
the Conference, it may be useful for the Government of India to revise 
its views regarding participation in the Conference. First, in the Con- 
ference its delegates would have an oppm@unity of airing its views regarding 
the points it has raised and of persuading other powers to accept partially 
at least those views. Secondly, in case of a conflict between the Anglo- 
American Bloc and the Soviet Bloc, the delegates of the Government 
In any event it seems 






desirable that India should send delegates to th@#Panfransisco Conference. 
The latest information is that Government 


dia has refused to be 
associated with the Conlersnce, ; 


Kashmir Issue 


For some time past the Kashmir issue has again assumed considerable 
prominence. In the first place Dr. Graham, the representative of the 


' United Nations, has Deen in this sub-continent discussing the issue at New 


< ` 


Delhi, Karachi and Srinagar. His study of the problem appears now to 
be complete and it is likely that he will report shortly to the Security 
Council the results of his efforts at conciliation. 


Secondly, the attitude of the Prime Minister of Pakistan in relation 
to Kashmir has created a situation most perilous for the maintenance 
of peace. He has made speeches which would indicate his inclination 
to the exercise of violence for the annexation of Kashmir to his country. 
In fact as an earnest of his views he has massed soldiers on the borders 
of Kashmir and encouraged the growth of a militant attitude in his 
followers both in West ani’ Bast Pakistan. .Clenched @ has become a 
symbol of this attitude. 


The Government of India could not, of course, allow itself to be taken 
by surprise. In the face of the threat from across the borders it had to 
take steps for guarding its own frontieys. As soon as, however, soldiers 
were stationed in different frontier resos the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
cg@mplained from the house top that India was bent upon aggression. 


Pandit Nehru, however, immediately explained the position of hig 
overnment and agked the Karachi Government. to enter into a ‘treaty ‘of 
peace with India.” The latter equivocated and pointed out that it would 
welcome such a treaty provided it did not cover Kashmir. In other words 
ij must have the liberty to invade Kashmir and use violence against her 
people, Letters were bandied to and fro for weeks together. But there 
was no resiling from l: position by the Government of Pakistan. 
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Meanwhile the Government of India has brought out a pamphiet | 

giving documentary evidence of the war cries indulged in by different 
categories of men in Pakistan. The people of India are not perturbed by 
these bellicose speeches of Pakistani Officials and politicians. They 
have placed full and implicit confidence in the policy of their Government. 
They know that they will not themselves do anything to disturb peace. 
But if their frontiers are violated, woe tio the enemy. 
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Reviews and Hotices of Books 


The Gospel of Self-less Action or the Gita according to Gandhi—By 
Mahadev Desai. Published by Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad. 
Pp. 390. Price Rs. 4. f 


Mahatma Gandhi wrote a conan so on the Gita in Gujrati. The 
late Sri Desai gives in this book an English translation of the original and 
a valuable introduction and commentary. The Foreword of the book has 
been written by Mahatma Gandhi who expressed regret that it could not 
be published during the life-time of Sri Desai. Mahatmaji writes “ Every 
‘page is evidence of his scholarship and exhaustivgMstudy of all he could lay 
hands upon regarding the Bhagavad Gita.” 


af 


Sri Mahadev Desai in his introduction ciW us a learned exposition 
of the Gita which not only testifies to his vast and deep scholarship and 
varied knowledge but also to a deep insight into the inner spirit of the soul 

_ and the universe without which it is impossible to have a thorough under- 
standing of the Gita. We recommend the reader to go very carefully 
through the pages of Sri Mahadev’s “ My Submission ’’ when he will be 
initiated into the mysteries of spiritual life. In the next section, Gandhiji 
seeks to familiarise us with such intricate questions as Anasakti Yoga 
which the Gita inculeates. The English translation of the slokas is 
another embellishment which adds to the value of the book. The Index 
supplies us with a key to all the passages discussed in the book. | | 


J . N. Mittra. 


Gleanings—By Mira. Published by Navajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad. Pp. 26. Price Six Annas. 


The booklet contains nine letters written by Mahatmaji to Romain 
Rolland, Madeline Rolland, John Morris, His Holiness the Lama of Tibet, 
_ etc. Probably the most valuable one among,them is th€§first dealing with 
the equality of religions. We regard this as a valuable contribution to 
Gandhian literature. . 
j M. B. B. 


The Great Nehrus—By J. S. Bright. ‘Tagore Memorial Publications. 
Post Box 228, New Delhi. First Pẹblished 1947. Second (Revised) 
Edition, 1950. Price Rs. 6. 

“ The Nehrus ” have earned for themselves a distinction in our day, 
far beyond the average. In greatness of energetic pursuit of idealism, in 
leadership recognigg' in politics and struggle for independence, they have 
proved their worth. Their sacrifice and their success have been admitted. . 
If Pandit Motilal had but ushered, at most, the Indian independence, 
Jawaharlal has heen responsible for installing Independent India and for 

< advance during the years that have followed. It has not been 
possible for India to have escaped the general catastrophe which seems to 
have over-whelmed the world; Jawaharlal has to bear the brunt of much 


I?’ | = 
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unfavourable criticism to-day, ‘and history alone will show how far he is. 
responsible for modgrn India’s sufferings that are too evident. Still he 
remains the popular hero of India, not merely a Prime Minister, her 
first Prime Minister. | 


Of the three Nehrus that are described in the book under notice, 
Motilal’s is “ an historical study,” Jawaharlal’s “ a political study,” 
and Vijayalakshmi’s ‘‘ a biographical study.” I do not know exactly 
what is intended by this distinct, but there is no doubt that the utmost 
political importance and interest may be attached ‘to Jawaharlal’s 
personality. The world is ‘passing, not through one crisis but @ series of 
crises. ' 


At this stage it is good that somebody should come forward to » present 
tc the reading publica portrait of the Great Nehrus. Mr. Bright’s 
attempt dates as far bakas 1947, but the communal unrest has obstructed 
the publicity which sh have immediately followetl its publication’ 
Contemporary history, Jvever, is taking what seems to us rapid strides, 
and Panditji’s views specially on Kashmir and democracy still have to be 
finally tested. 

Mr: Bright has no doubt revised his book thoroughly, but the large 
number of quotations from other people’s opinions of his subjects 
unfortunately gives to his performance an air of “‘ scissors-and-paste '' 
work. The impression that is formed is that the author, evidently full of 
admiration for his theme, has treated ib only on the surface—which, one 
feels sure, was never his inténtion. 






P: RB. Sen. 


The Ruin that Britain Wrought—By K. M. Munshi. Published for 
Bharatiya k aha by Padma Publications, Ltd.; Bombay. Price 
Rs. 2-8-0. ; 


This is an seamen well-documented book showing that Great 
Britain ruined India economically deliberately to enrich herself. The 
items treated arg not new still a glance. at them would revive the 


memory of the past. á 
M. B. B. 


Gandhian Ethics—By Benoy Gopal Ray. Published by Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad. Price not stated. 

The author is a professor of philosophy of Visa-Bharati, Shanti- 
niketan. The various topics dealt with in the book are of absorbing 
interest. We have heard enough of Bapu who lived and worked among 
us and some of us were fortunate enough to have contacts with him. But 
the author has studied him from a distance and made’a sincere 
attempt to measure the Himalyan greatness of our ional leader who 
won for us our independence. The foreword by Richard B. Gregg and the 
preface by the author himselftare worth reading. The book contains an 
outline of Gandhian philosophy, God is Truth, Satayagraha and ethical g 
religion.. All the four are original and their perusal would be of great 
interest to those who are interested in subjects like the above. 


à J: N. Mittra, ' 
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Gent per Cent Swadeshi—By M. K. Gandhi. Published by Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad. Price Rs. 2. 


The present volume contains some of the writings of Bapuji on such 
important topics as Swadeshi, Back to Village Industries, Indian Industry, 
Foreign and Swadeshi, Why Only Khadi, etc. Lovers of Gandhian 
literature will find the volume throwing light on meny burning questions 
of to-day. The subjects treated are of abiding interest and will continue 
to be so for many years to come. p 


H. ©. Mookerjee., : 


Pakistan (Defined—By Begum Firdau Rizvi. Published by Shaik 
Mahommed Asraf, Kashmir Bazar, Lahore. Pp. 46. 

The arguments put forth in this booklet in #avour of the establish- 
ment of a Moslem State out of India have been yed so often by Muslim 
leaders that they need no further examination. 

M.B.B. 


I? mn 


J 


Ourselves 


TAGQRE Law LECTURES ror 1936 I 


The Hon’ble Justice Sri jgjankumar Mukherjee, M.A., LL.D., 
Tagore Law Professor for 1936, delivered a course of 12 lectures in 


Darbhanga Hall on The Hindu Law of Religious and.Charitable - 


Trusts. The Vice-Chancellor presided over the inaugural lecture. 


* * * ka 


Univa TY EXAMINATIONS RESULTS - 


At the time of writing the results of the Matriculation, I.A., I.Sc., 
B.A. and B.Sc. examinations have been published. The percentage 
of passes; particularly in the T.A. and B.A. examinations, is unfor- 
tunately very low. The following are the percentages of passes : 


Matriculation wee, “At 
I.A. ze 26,51 
L.Se. ` ... 32.59 
B.A. ... 22.92 
B.Sc. e 30:9 


These figures immediately bring out into relief the wastage that 
is now taking place in the world of education. A writer of another 
University draws our attention in a brochure that in England at the 
first degree stage grastage is roughly oniy ten percent. Our wastage 
at the B.A. stage this year is seventy-seven per cent. A number of 
candidates will, of course, get through in the Compartmental exami- 
nation. Even then waste is terrible. Why so? Many of the siu- 
dents who have failed cannot be said to have possessed the initial 
equipment for pursuing gradua§e courses of study. Evidently they 
did not profit much by their stay for two years ina college. Many 
again found it immensely difficult to pay due attention to their 
studies because of. the great overcrowding in our large educational 
centres, particularly Calcutta. A considerable nu p>: of students 
live in houses so overcrowded as to be completely at sea as to how to 
open their books. The economic conditions of the families from 
which many students happen to come have also deteriorated fast 
during the last few years. To them ma problem of living itself is 
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acute and it may be imagined how difficult their existence becomes if 
the burden of education is added. | 
- This wastage of time, money and energy which failure in exa- 
mimations happens to involve is a problem which should be tackled 
seriously without delay. It is a challenge both to our educationists 
and to our statesmen. Something must be done by way of arresting 
the rot that has set in. B i 


* * % * ° 
a 


PrRoFgessors S. K. CHATTERJI AND J. P. Nryoar 


‘Professor 8. K. Chatterji who was el@&ted President of the 
Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts left for the U.S.A. to 
act as a Visiting Professor in the University í Pennsylvania for one 

Semester. Professor J. P. Niyogi has heen elected President in his 
place. Professor Niyogi bas been connected with the University 
since 1917 and as Professor and Head of the Department of Econo- 
mics since 1985. Fora period of three years (1947-50) he wasa 
member of the Provincial Public Service Commission. We congra- 
tulate him on his election as President. 


* * # Ea 


PROFESSOR S. N. BosE 


° 


Professor 8. N. Bose bas been re-elected President of the Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching in Science. 


` 





Offcial Notifications, 


Univer; of Calcutta 


ë NOTIFICATION 
No. C 24 Affi 


It is notified for general information that under Section 21 of the Indian Universities 

Act (Act VII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order that with effect from the com- 

mencement of the session 1980-51, the Garbetta College, Midnapore, shall be añliated to 

the Calcutta University, in glish, Bengali (Vernacular), Mathematics, Physics and 

Chemistry to the 1.Sc., stan with permission to present candidates for the examination 
in the snbjects from 1952 and arlier. oF ° 

Senate House, 
Calcutta. 
The 9th July, 1951. 








\ 
S. Dutta, 
Registrar. 


$ NOTIFICATION 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Governor is pleased to order 
that with effect from the commencement of the session 1950-51. the Tamralipta Maha- 
vidyalaya, Midnapore, shall be affiliated io the Calcutta University, in English, Bengali 
( Vernacular), Alternative Bengali, Bengali (2nd lenguage), Economics, Philosophy, History 
und Sanskrit up to the B.A (Pass) standard with permission to present candidates for the 
examination in the subjects from 1952 and not earlier. 


S. K. Dutt, 
Registrar. 


NOTICE 
Memo. No. C 3888 AM 


It is notified for general information that under Section 21 of tke Indian Universities 
Act (Act VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order that, with effect from the commence- 
ment of the session 1950-51, the Siliguri College in the district of Darjeeling, shall be 
affiliated to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Mathematics, Sanskrit, 
History, Civics and Logic to the I.A. standard and English, Bengali (Vernacular), Mathe- 
matics, Physics and Chemistry to the I.Sc. standard with permissiou to present candidates 
for the examinations in the subjects from 1952 and not earlier. 


Senate House & ; S. Dutta, 
Calcutta. š Registrar. 
The 15 May, 1951. 


NOTICE 
Memo. No. C 8393 Affi 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22, read with Sub-section (8) 
of Section 21 of the Indian Universities ActgAct VITI of 1904), the Governor is pleased to 
order that with effect from the cummerQement of the session 1950-51, the Rishi Bankim- 
chandra College, Naihati, 24-Parganas, shall be affilited to the Calcutta University. in 
English, Bengali (Vernacular), Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the I. Sc. standard 
with permission to present candidates for the examination in the subjects from 1952 and 
not earlier. 


Senate House, S. Dutta, 
Calcutta, & Registrar. 
m The 15 May, 1951 
NOTIFICATION No. Misc.R.7 
Dated the 80th March, 1951 Š 
° It is notified for general information that the following changes m é 


Chapter XXXII of the University Regulations have been sanctioned by 
the Government of West Bengal :— 
(i) Page 199 of the Edn. of 1945. 
a | x, 
4 
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The words “III Political Economy and Political Philosophy” under 
Group A of Sub-Sections (3) and (4) of Section 6 be replaced by the words 
“(TT Economics and Political Science.” 


(ii) Page 219. 

. For the heading “Political Economy and Political Philosophy” substi- 
tute “Economics and Political Science.” et 

In clause I under the heading for “Political Economy and Political 
Philosophy” substitute “Economics and Political Sciegce.” l 

Paper I—For ‘Political Economy’ substitute “Economics.” 

Paper II—For ‘Political Philosophy, substitute “(¿) Political Theory” 
and “(it) Political Institutions (ConstifJtion and Administration of India 
and outlines of the constitutions of England, the U. 8. A., the U. 8. S. R. 
and Switzerland).”’ ° 

N.B.—(i) and (it) shall be two equal halves. ee. 

Papers III and IV—For the words ‘Political Economy’ substitute 
‘Economics,’ 

Paper V—For ‘Philosophy’ substitute ‘Theory’. 

Paper—VI—For ‘Essay’ substitute the followgng :— 

(4) Outlines of Current International Affairs 

(iz) Essay 
: In Line 4"from bottom for the heading “Pol 
the word “Economies,” | ` 

(tii) Page 220. 

In line 21 from bottom— ; 

For the heading “Political Philosophy” substitute “Political Science.’» 

In lines 6-8 from bottom— ° : 

For the words “The outlines, et'........... to British Constitution ” 
substitute the following “The present Constitutions and Administrations 
of the Central, State and Local Governments in India and the outlines of the 
present Constitutions of Great Britain, the United States, Switzerland and 
the U. 8. S. R.” 

(iww) Page 221. 

In line 3 from top:— 

For the words ‘Political Economy’ substitute ‘Economics.’ 

In line 24 from bottom:— 

Delete the words ‘Pax Britannica’ and ‘British’. 


In line 20 ¢drom bottom-— 
Delete the words ‘Political relations of India to England and their effect 









50 marks 
50 marks 
| Economy” substitute 


on? 
(v) Page 222. 
In line 16 from top add the following words :— 
“Central, State and Local Finance.” 
The above changes shall have effect from the exan@bation ia ° 
SENATE HOUSE, S. K. DUTT, 
The 380th April, 1951. Registrar (Offg.)- 


NOTIFICAZION 
Memo. No. G 3483 Aff 
; Dated 16th June, 1951 


It is notified for general information that under Section 21 of the Indian Universitie 
Act (Act VILO of 190 he Governor is pleased to order that, with effect from the commence 
ment of the session 1990-51, the Dum-Dum Matijheel College, 24-Parvanas, shall be affiliatec 
to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali, ‘Vernacular), Sunskrit, History, Civics 
Logic Mathematics, Commercial Geography and Commercial Arithmetic and Elements c 
Book-keeping to the I.A. standard and in English, Bengali {Vernacular}, Mathematics 
Bhysics, Chemistry and Biology to the I.Sc. standard with permission to present candidate: 
for the examinations in the subjects from 1952 and not earlier. 


8. Dutta, 
Registrar. 
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NOTIFICATION 
Memo. No. C 3490 Aff 
Dated 18th June, 1951 


It is notified for general information that under Section 21 of the Indian Universities 
Act {Act VIII of 1904) the Governor is pleased to order that with effect from the commence- 
‘ ment of the session 1950-5] the Manimala Girls’ College, Asansol, shall be affiliated to 
the Calcutta University In English, Bengali (Vernacular, Sanskrit, History, Logic, 
Civics and Mathematics to the I.A. standard and in English, Bengali (Vernacular). 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry toghe. I.Sc. standard with permission to present 
candidates for the examinations in the sub f®tts from 1952 and not earlier. 


| 8. Dutta, 
3 ` Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS 
Notification 







he undermentioned candidates have been debarred from 
appearing at any examinatioffrí this University for the period fioted below, as they 
resorted to unfair means durin e examinations of March, 1950. 


` Their examinations of March, 1950, have been cancelled. A statement with detailed 
information regarding these candidates is enclosed : — 


It is hereby notified thá 


Examinatian Registered Number and Name Period of ‘The month and year in 
of candidate. Rustication. which permitted to 
appear at the 
examination 
ç 1 2 3 4 ` 
Matriculation 317, G, Damodaran Two years till March, March, 1952 
1952. 
Do. 338, T. A. P. George Do. Do. 
Do. 523, K. Sukumaran Nayar š Do. Ñ Do. 
Intermediate 167, T. N. Rangachar One year till March March, 1951 
Š 19 . ° 
Do. 651, M. Peera Sahib Do. “Do. 
Do. 696, P. T. Narayanachar Two years till Marek, March, 1952 
1952 
Do. 1762, K, Sreenivasulu Do. Do. 
Do. 9587, V. Rajammal Do. Do. 
Do. 6440, A. Shanmugham Do. Do. 
Do. 6441, 8Bp8 P. Shanmugham Do. Do. 
Do. 6715, Ú. Joseph ° One year till March, March, 1951 
1951 - 
Do. 6716, P. G. Kunjukoshy Do. Do. 
Do. `: 6788, R. Krishnan Do. Do. 
Do. 6901, G. V. Eapen sic Da till March March, 1952 
952- 
Do. 6956, G. Eapen One year till March, March ,1951 
1951 
Do. 7220, T. M. Lekshmanan Do. Do. 
Do. 7270, A. Muhammad Kutti Two years till March, March, 1952 
1952 
Do. 7572, T. M. Pratap Singh Ope fas till March, ‘March, 1951 
1951 
Do. 8172, D. Venkatarami Reddi Do. Do. 
Do. 8261, M. S. Ramaswami Two ae till March, | March, 1952 
19 
Do. 9146, Antony Joseph One ga till March, March, 1961 
‘ 4951. 
Do. 12366, S. T. Chandrasekharan Two years till March. March, 1952 > I 
1952 
Do. 13382, T. Natarajan Do. Do, 
9--1772P—Vil I 
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1 2 3 4 5 


B. A. Degree 921 E. Ramachandan Pillai One year till March, March, 1951 
: 1951 
B. Sc. Degree 2798 R. Venkataraman Do. Do. 
F. L. 31 P. 8. Balasubrahmanyan Two years till March March 1952 
1952 @ 
Do. 123 T., Krishna Shastry Do. Do. 
B. L. Degree ` 655 §. Radhakrishnan Naya B Examination cancel- 
led. Permitted to 
a appear at the next 
orany subsequent 
examination 
Final M.B. & B.S. 1168, C. Rodricks Do. se 
Degree 








debarred from appearing for 
o unfair means during the 


Liet showing detailed particulars of candidates who 
any of the examinationg of this University for Pav Da resort 
examination of March, 1950: 


Name of candidate Examina- Regr. Name of father or guardian Date and Institution 


tion at No. Community & address. place of 
which birth. 
appeared. š . ° 
1 2 -8 4 5 6 


G. Damodaran Matriculation 317 K. Kunjun, Non-Brahmin, 6-2-1927, ? Private 
Kuppaplangra Veedu, Nadumangadu f 
Irimchayam, eee 


gadu 
T. P. George s; 338 G. Philip, Indian Christian, 18-10-1927 mA 
p Thekka Bhagathu Bung- Kundara 


low (near) Anchal Office, 
Kundara, P. O. 
K. Sukumaran $ 528 A. Krishna Pillai, Non- 28-1-1922, % 
Nayar ; Brahmin, Krishna Vila- S. Paravoor 
sam, Koonsyil, 8. Para- 
voor, Quilon 
T., N. Rangachar Intermediate 167 T. Gopalachar, Brahmin, 22-3-1982, Govt. Arts 
- 4/204G, Kamalanagar, ‘Anantapur Coll., Ananta- 


Anantapur pur. 

M. Peerasaheb ” 651 Peeran Saheb, «Muslim, 1-771931, Veerasaiva 
Engineer, Tank Bund Kottur Coll., Bel- 
Street, Bellary lary 

P. T. Narayana $3 696 P,T Krishnamachar, Brah- 1-5-1928, jj 

Char min, Advocate, Penu- Dharmava- 
, Konda, Anantapur ram 

K. Sreenivasulu bj 1762 K. Ramasygmi, Non-Brah- 1-7-1929, Govt. Col- 
min, M@ V. Subbiah Cuddapah lege, Cud- 
Street, Cuddapah dapah. ~ 

V. Rajammal M 2587 K, Narayana Menon, Non- 24-12-1929, Mahara ja’s 


Brahmin, Vayilil House, Elankunna- Coll., Erna. 
Hlankunapusa, Mali- puzha kulam and 
puram P. O. (Via) Cochin Private study 

e 6440 T, A. Arumuga Mudaliar, 2-8-1981, Salem Col- 
Non-Brakmin, Cloth ' Salem lege, Salem 
Merchant, Arunachala 
Achari Street, Salem 

; way v >. Shanmugham_ ° ,, 6441 V. P. Muthuswami, Non- 16-9-1999, s; 

Brahmin, V. M of Vat- Vattoor 
toor, Tiruchengodu, P.O, 
Salem District 


, @ 


A, Shanmugham 


@ 
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C. Joseph Intermediate 6715 Mariamma Kuruvilla, In- 


P, G. Kunjukoshy s; 6716 
6 
R. Krishnan š 6788 
+ 

C. V. Eapen š 6901 

G. Eapen » _ 6956 

T. M, Lakshma- s" 7220 
nan 

A. Muhammad ey 7270 
Kutti 

T. M. Pratapa š; 7572 
Singh 

B. Venkatarami 8172 
Reddi 

M. S. Ramaswam! _ 8261 

Antony Joseph as 9146 

S, T. Chandra- P: 12366 
gekharan 

T. Nataranjan 7 13382 


E. Ramachandan B.A. Degree 921 
Pillai 


R. Venkataraman B.Sc. Degree 2798 


P. S. Balasubrah- F.L. 81 
manyan 


dian X'an, Chaprathu 
House, Vennikulam, Thi- 
ruvalla, Travancore. 


T, K. Varghese, Indian 
X'jan, Ambiseril Puthen 
Bunglow, Kundara, Tra- 
vancore . 


thamal, Brahmin, Kat- 
tankolathur Village, Kat- 
tupakkam Post, Chingle- 
put District 


Capt. ©. E. Varkey, Indian 
Sian, Chirayil House, 
Kodymatha, Kottayam P. 
O., Travancore 


P. Mathen Geevarghese, In- 
dian X’ian, Palacoutu 
Veedu, Pulamonjun, Kot- 
tarakara, Travancore 


T., Kunhappu, Non Brahmin, 
‘'Vrindhavanam,”’ Palli- 
coon Road, Tellicherry 


M. A. Kunhikutti Al, Mus- 

° Hm, C. P. A. House, Pul- 
Hyo Kadirur, {Via) Telli- 
cherry 

T. S, Madhavan, Non-Brah- 
min, Tharyil Parambil 
House, Panayapilli 

B. Boya Reddi, Non-Brah- 
min, Thondavada, Thon- 
davada B.D.Q., Chandra- 
giri 

M. 8.8. Reghavan, Brah- 
min, Advocate Chittoor ° 


Chacko Joseph, Indian Chris- 
tian, Asari Parambil, 
Kavalam A. O., Travan- 
core 


S. Thangavel Nadar, Non: 
Brahmin, Astrologer, 2, 
High Road, Royapettah, 
Madras 


M, E. Thandavaraya Udayar, 
Non-Brahmin, Pudupala- 
Asam, (Via) Patianam, 
Rasipuram Talug, Salem 
District 


P. Easwara Pillai, Land- 
lord, Meloor House, Kan- 
nimelcherry, W. Quilon 


Š 


99.1.1981 
Tiruvalla 


21-5-1930 
Kundara 
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R. D. M. 
College, Siva- 
ganga 


1-7-1980 Madras Chris- 
Chingleput tian College, 


8-9-1931 


Koyamkulam 


6-2-1927 


Kottarakara, 


Tambaram 


15 


3, 


(Travancore) 


15-11-1927 Govt. Bren- 
Tellicherry nen College, 


4 6-1930 
Kadirur 


Tellicherry 


28-11-1980 Sacred Heart 
Panayapilli College, The 


vara 


1-7-1928 Sr Venkates- 
Thondavada wara College 


19-9-1931 
Madras 


Tirupati 


Sri Venka- 
teswara Col- 
lege, Tirupati 
& Private 
study 


12-5-1929 St. Joseph's 
Chengana- College, Tri- 


cherry 


chinopoly & 
Private study 


25-12-1924 Pachaiyap- 
Kumbako- pa’s College, 


nam 


Madras & 
Private study 


17-5-1928 Salem College, 
Pudapala- Salem & 


yam 


4-4 1997 
Quilon 


Private study 


American 
College, 
Madura 


Dr. S. Ramachandran, Dis- 8-11-1928 Presidency 


trict Health Officer, Kaki- 
nada 


P. 8. Reghunatha Iyer, 283, 
Thambu Chetti Street, 
Madras I. (Brahmin) 


Madras 


30-5-1928 
Madras 


College, Mad- 
ras and pri- 


vate study 
> 
Law oA 
| Madras 


`, 
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T. Krishna Shastry F.L. 123 Col. T. S. Shastry (Brah- 2-9-1922 Law College 
min}, I.M.S., Retired, Bellary t Madras 
‘‘Neela Gruha, 87, Ven- 

katanarayana Road, Thya- 

garayanagar, Madras-17 


S. Radhakrishnan B. L. Degree 655 N.N. Menon (Non-Brahmin), 4-4 1928 Law College, 


Nayar No. 6, Rosary Church Road, Alwaye Madras 
Santhom, Madras ° 
C. Rodricks Final M.B, 1168 D. R. G. D. Rodrigues, 24-11-1923 Madras Medi 
- B.S. (Anglo-Imgian), 4, Cle- Calicut cal College 
Degree ments ad,  Vepery, 
Í Madras . . 
University Buildings, ` j 
Chepauk, Madras R. RAWDARME, 


Dated : 23.11.50. a Registrar. 


BANARES HINDU me 


- a“ 
List of students of the Benares Hindu University Who have been rasticated for two 
years frr using unfair means at their University examinations, and shall not be allowed 
to appear ab any of the University examinations before 1953. 


Roll No. Name dnd address `“ Examination, 1951 


90 Sri Amar Nath Agarwala C/o. Sri 8. C. Agarwala B.Sc, (Eng.) Pt. 1 
White Guni, Hardoi 


32 Pyarelal Jaiswal, S/o. Mr. Badri Prasad Jaiswal, B.Sc. (Pure). 
Post and Vill. Ajgand, Distt. Unao (U. P.) 


92 Chaturbhuj Premchand Bhatia C/o. Shri Premchand B.Sc. (Pure) 
Javerl, Asst. Postmaster, Banaras 1. 


97 Daya Sankar Singh, S/o. Shri Shambhu N. Singh, Do. 
Vill. Jalelpure Maf, <P. O. Chunar, Dist. 
f Mirzapur. i 
161 Madhukar Vamanrao Uttarwar, 8/o. Shri Wamanrao Do. 
Uttarwar Umarghed, Dist. Yootmal Madhya 
Pradesh. 
190 Pratap Singh, S/o.{Shri J. P. Singh, P. O. Hasua, Do. 


Dist. Gaya (Bihar). 


196 Rabindra N. Bagchi, S/o. Shri Manindra N. Bagchi, & Do. 
D. 17-141, Dasaswamedh, Banaras. ° 


241 Saroj Kumar Guptu, C/o. Shri Raj K. 14/87, Do. 
Nandan Saha Lane, Chowk, Benaras. 
256 Shree Pati Singh Yadav, S/o. B. Ram. Adhin Singh Do. 


Yadav, G. 20/14, Nai Pokhari, P. O. No. 1, 
Benares City. 


289 Arvind Roy, S/o. Shri Sripati Rog 9, Hatiphatak, B.A. 
Banaras. 


9 Bimal Chandra Verma, S/o. Sri Rama Pd. Sahib, B.Be, (Met.) 
Retd. Chief Reader, Gyanpur, Banaras State. 


61 Udai Raj Singh, S/o. Ram Niranjan Singh Vill. 1.8e. 
Amibat, P. O. Pesara, Dist. Jaunpur. 


125 Indra | Mishra, S/o. Shri Krishna Misra Vill Do. 
Bagahi Ramdas, P. O. Rajapur (Nirgdnj Dist. 
Saran). 
804 Heri Nath Rai, S/o. Shri Deo Narain Rai, Vill 
~ o i Kakraith, P O. Dheena, Dist, Banaras, ! oe 
: 167 Nityanandji, S/o. Kr. Bahadur Lal Thanha Khad, T. Com. 


P. O. Harraiya, Dist, Basti. 


No. 52 4654/51. Enelo. 1 


NOTIFICATIONS 

Udai Nath Singh, S/o, Shri Ishawar Dayal Singh, do. 
Vill and Post. Akorhi, Dist. Shahabad (Arrah). 

Nirmal K. Sinha, S/o. Krishna Govind Narain L.A; 
(Expired), Vill. Sakari, P. O. Kudra, Dist, 
Shahabad. 

Thakur Das Agarwal, S/o. Shri Shivanath Pd., B.Com. Š 
P. O. Rasra, Dist. Ballia. 

K. N. Gupta Wo. I, S/o. Late Debidayal Halwai, do. 
Mohalla Com. Sarail, P. O. Sasaram. Dist. 
Shahabad. 

Makundi Lal Agarwal, s/o. Gari Dwarka Dasji 63/7, do 


Nakas, Banaras. 


Anant Ram Bhargava, S/o. Shri Kashi Pd. LL. É. (Prev.) 
Bhargava, Sulemani Press, Machodari Park, 
Banaras. 


Bhagwati Pd. Shrivastwa, S/o. Shri Jagdeo Lal, do 
Vill. Betawania, P. O. Katya, Dist. Saran. 

Akhilesh K. Mishra, S/o. Shri Goberdhan’ Mishra, Admission 
C/o. Surya,Deo Pd. Sinha, Mohalla Nayatola, 
P. O. Nayagie, Muzaffarpur.: ° 


Rangachar, S/o® Shri M Vedavyasacharya 4/61A, do 
Hanumanghat, Banaras. 


Triloki N. Khattry, S/o. Shri Tryambaknath Khattry, do 
Sidheswari Mohal, 7/73, Banaras. : 
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Kalika Pandey, S/o. P4. Janaki Pandeya Vill Shastri P+. I Prachin 


Janardanpur, P. O. Durgawati, Dist. Shahabad. 


Gauri Shankar Pandey, S/o. Pt. Surya N. Pandeya, " ‘First Professional 
D. 47/45, Ramapura, Banaras. (ITI Yr. Ayurveda). 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


Order 


Waltair, 2nd Mav, 1951. 


The results of the following Examinees who have been found guilty of attempting 
to use unfair means at the University Examinations held in March-April 1951 are cancelled 
and they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for a period 


of one year i.e. they will not be 


April 1952. 
8. No. 


OO “4 o> Or of co DO F 


permitted to sit for any Examination before March- 
F é 


Name Examination Registered No. 
ey aces Matricuiation 9931 
P Examination 
T. Venkateswara Rao Do 2320 
V. Ammannasastry Do 1503 
G. Punnavya _ Do 308 
V. Punnayya Do 525 
M. Sitaram : Do 1160 
Y. Sriramulu Do 1296- 
M. Dasaradbarami Reddi Intermediate 800 
f | Examination 2 
V. Subha Rao Do 1983 
P. Ramalingam Do 3279 
Munshi Mohammad Nooruddin Do 2838 
N, Mrutyanjaya Rao Do 5895 
Muhammad Mazhar Hussian Do 780 
P. Rama Rao Do Q 4129 
V. Rama Rao Do 4130 
K. Rayappa I Do 4133 
N. V. R. K. 8. Subrahmanyasarma Do 6821 
V. Sankaran Do i 6482 
C. Suryanarayana Rao Do S86 æ 
P. V. Sesbayya Do 6551 I 
B. Ramakrishna Rao t Do 3709 ‘°° 
M. Chandra Rao Do 2843 


`, 
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Us K. K. Visweswara Rao Intermediate Examination 3680 
24 K. Kesava Rao Do 3681 
25 8. Pallanraju Do 3699 
26 8. Venkata Rao Do 6750 
27 T. Bhaskara Rao Do 5188 
28 P. Venkateswara Gupta B.Sc. Degree Examination 180 
29 ` D. V. Ramana Rao Do 717 
30 K. Narayana Rao Do 182 
31 A. Kedareswara i Tiv 636 
82 P. Srinivasa Rao B.L. Degree Examination 202 

è (By order) 

Sd. Illegible, 

v . Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 


No. El. 19342 of 1951 


in obtdining provisional admission certificates, the visional admission certificates 
issued to them for admission to the classes mentioned Wainst their respective names have 


it is hereby notified that the following two the. ese resorted to unfair means 
been cancelled and the students are debarred permanently from admission to this University : 


1 Ahmed Yar Khan First year Science Claas. 
3 Fatechand Chandumal Tejwani Junior B.A. Class. 


Bombay, lst. May, 1951 D. N. MARSHALL, 
Ag. University, Registrar. 


No, 6237-6330/51—G, 
Solan, the May 28, 1961 


_ The following students have been rusticated for one year for the reason mentioned 
against their names :— 


Name and father’s Regjstered Reason Rusticated by the Class in Intimated vide 
name of the Number Principal which No. 
students. studying 
1 Angrez §0-a-831 Smuggling of The Principal, First year Letter No. 
Singh, son of 8, written stuff into Khalsa College, 993/17-4 dated 
Karnail Singh. the examination Amritsar 17th May, 1951 
Hall 
2 *Dhkanwant 40-ga-75 Foul behaviour ‘The Principal, Second year Letter No. 
Singh, son of and Gross-miscon- Gandhi Memorial 86/11841, dated 
Sirdar Kartar duct towards a National College, 6th April, 1951. 
Singh. lady student. Ambala Cantt. 
ii * Dhanwant Singh had been debarred from the Inter. Examination held in April, 
951. 
i TRILOCHAN SINGH, 
⁄ Assistant Registrar (Co-ordination), for Registrar. 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
Order No. 4548 


I 


The following examinees having been found guilty of attempting to use unfair means 
at the Supplementary Examinations: held in September-October, 1950, are disqualified fot 
admission to any examination of the University to be held before Ist August, 1959 ;:— 


ff f 
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5. No. Roll No. Name in full Examination College Centre’ 

1 TL Prabhakar Pratap B.Sc. (Pass) Ex-student (Compart- College of 

Lala i mental candidate Science, Nagpur 
for Physics Theory 
only) 
2 20 Chandrasekhar Intermediate Ex-student Do’ 
Sharma Exam. in Science 
@ 
If 


_ Shri R. K. Jain of the IIT year p.@. class of the College of the Science, Nagpur, 13 
disqualified for admission to any examination of the University Xs be held before March, 
4953, for having been found guilty of attempting to aid a candidate in using unfair means 
at the Supplementary Intermediate Examination in Science of 1950 at the College of Science 


Centre, Nagpur. 
By order of the Executive Council, 
K. R. PANDYA, 
Ofig. Registrar, Dt. Nagpur, the 80th May, 1951. 


PANJ AQ (INDIA) UNIVERSITY (Solan) 
No. 5272-6371/51—G. 
Dated the 7th May, 1951. 


The Syndicate of this University at its meeting held on the 21st April, 1951, cide para 
11 of its proceedings, has disqualified Om Parkash S/o. Pt. Labhu Ram, Regd. No. 48-x- 
283, who passed the Matric. Examination held in 1946 under Roll No. 45 32, and had 
failed in the Intermediate Examination held in September, 1948, under Roll No. 6708 as a 
college student of Gandhi Memorial Govt. College (formerly Prince of Wales College) Jammu 
Tawi (Jammu and Kashmir State) as being not a fit and proper person to be admitted to 
any future Examination, as he tried to obtain the B.A. Degree of another person on false 


pretence. ° 


" TRILOCHAN SINGH, 
Assistant Registrar (Co-ordination), for Registrar, 


NOTIFICATION No. S. T. 2507-2542 


It is notified that the following have been disqualified as being not fit and proper 
persons to be admitted to any future Examination of this University :— i 


Names and Particulars Reasons 
(a) Jai Narain Shar son of Pandit Secured admission to the Matrleulation 
Kanhaiya Dat, Teacher, State High Examination on making false statement of 
School, Bawal. having passed the Visharad Examinatien. ` 


(Appeared in Matric. English only 
ala in 1949 under Roll No. 
8287) . 


(b) Amru, son of Govindram Butaney, For producing bogus certificate of having 
Student, third year class, Camp Collegg, passed the Intermediate Science Examination 
New Delhi. 5 of, the University of Sind in April, 1950. 


te) Daryao Singh, son of Mange Ram, Ist For producing forged result card of having 
year student of All India Jat Heroes’ passed the Matriculation Examination in 
Memorial College, Rohtak. 1950, under Roll No. 14443. The real 
candidate who appeared under this Roll No. 

was some one else. 


(da) Man Singh, son of S. Shib Singh, House For trying to obtaf WW B.A. Degree by 
No. 125 Subzi Mandi, Patiala, at present fraudulent means. 
Assistant in the Panjabi and Backward | 
Classes Department, Pepsa. 

(e) Shri Desh Sevak Gupta, son of L. Baru For trying to obtain a duplicate copy oP 
Mal Gupta (present address, Principal M.A. Degree by fraudulent means. 
M. G. M. Higher Secondary School, 
Jalesar (U. P.) 


| NX. 
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. The Matric English only Examination result of Jai Narain Sharma referred to in 
' ` (a) above has also been quashed. 

3. Applications for award of Certificates of Degrees, under the Special War Regula- 
tions, for active service rendered in the Second World War, shall not be entertained by 
this University after December 31; 1951. From January 1, 1952, the Special War Regule- 
tions passed in 1940 shal] stand repealed. 


BHUPAL SINGH, 


> Registrar. 


Solan, Dated May 31, 1951. 


Notification ® 1740-77 
ÉN . I Š 

It is hereby notified that the Syndicate of that University at their meeting held on 
April 1, 1951 has disqualified A. 8. Sindhu (Roll No. 4988, B.A. April, 1950 "Examination) 
as being not a fit and proper person to be admitted to any future examination, as he secured 
admission in tbe third year class of the Camp College, Delhi, on making a false affidavit of 
having passed the Intermediate Examination of the Panjab University, Lahore, in 1946, 
under Roll No. 6024. ` : 


Solan : (Simla Hills). 6 BHUPAL SINGH, 
Dated: April 20, 195] a Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 


5 i Notification No. Bx/C/72/50. 


Tt is notified that the following candidates who appeared at the various Supplementary 
Examinations of the University of Saugar held in August September, 1950, have been found 
guilty of using or attempting to use unfair means at these Examinations and have, therefore, 
been debarred from .appearing at any University Examination during the period mentioned 
against their names :— 


Roll No. Enrol No. Name of candidate Examinations Institution Year for which 


; əl debarred 
1 A225 Abdul Majid S/o. Shri B.A. (Pass) Ex. Student Result cancelled 
' Abflu] Wahab, Sanichari, and debarred 
Saugar. ` from appearing ` 
. in 1951. 
9 A1916 Mulam Chandra Jain S/o. B.Sc. (Pasa) T Result cancelled: 


Shri Gulab Chandra Jain, 
Gopalganj, Saugar. 


74 A 1408 Uttam Chand Nayak S/o. LL.B. rev.) pn & Result cancelled 


Shri Phool Chandji Nayak, and debarred 
P.O, Panagar, St. Deori, ` from appearing 
Dist, Jabalpur. i in 1951. 
30 A 2846 Narbada Prasad Bharadwaj, I.Sc. ‘5 Result cancelled 
S/o. Shri M. L. Bharadwaj. and debarred from 
Advocate, Chhindwara. appearing in’ 1951. 
; é By Order of the Executive Council, 
ISHWAR CHANDRA, 


Registrar, University of Saugar. 


f — UNIVERSITY OF SIND 


Circular No. 10. 227121950 


~ =æ -The following candidates have been, debarred from admission to the University and 
from appearing at any examination/rusticated for the period noted against each of them 
for using unfair means at the Supplementary “Examinations of 1950, of this University 
Or for other reasons as mentioned against each :— 


è L | 7 ; r 
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Serial Seat No. Examination College or School Punishment Reasons 
No. Name from which 
sent up 

x Abbas AliShah, 208 Matriculation Noor Mohd. Debarred from The candidate 
Mukthar Ali High School, admission to has resorted to 
Shah Syed Hyderabad the University copyingtand 

(Sind), and from foul means in 
appearing Algebra paper. 
e at any Exam. 
for a period of 
two years, ViZ., 
0 1950-51 and 
l ; 1951-52. 

2 "Farooq Hassan, 58 Intermediate D. J. Sind Debarred from The candidate 
Akbar Hassan Science Govt. Se. admission to had claimed 
Khan College the University wrong exemptiors 

and from in Physics and 


appearing at Chemistry which 
any examina- were not due to 


f tion for a him, 
period of two 
$ years viz21950- 
51 and 1951-52. 
3 Fateh Mohd., 75 B.A. Pass Sind Muslim Debarred from Caught in 

Umat Din Course. College. admission to possession of 

Shaikh. the University some leaves of a 
and from book on 

Š . appearing at Economics while 


any exam. for attempting 

a period of two Economics paper 
I years viz 1950- at the B.A. 
51 and 1951-52 Exam. 


Sd. ILLEGIBLE 


Registrar, University of Sind, Karachi. 
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CALCUTBA REVIEW 


AUGUST, 1951 
TRANSCENDENTALISM AND INDIA* 





Rev. ®r. Joun Haynes Hormes ` 
New York 


. T f 


America, in Its one hundred and seventy odd years of history, 
has produced only one indigenous center of culture, and that is New 
England. I can think of no other section of the country to which 
can be applied the titles of Van Wyck Brook’s famous book, “The 
Flowering of New England,” and its successor, the ‘Indian 
Summer.” Other centers have appeared from time to time—New 
York, Chicago, Indiana, California, for example—but these have been 
inferior and largely derivative. With few exceptions they have 
sprung from that wide-flung sowing of New England in the intellec- 
tual and spiritual ged'lm which is paralleled by the work of Johnny 
Appleseed in the physical réalm of nature. Yankee pioneers have 
poured out over the land and civilized as well as subdued it, They 
took their culture with them as they journeyed west, and scattered 
it round. One thinks of tbe Western Reserve and the planting 
there of the characteristic New Hggland institutions of the town hall, 
school, and church. But, for all this exodus, New Engiand still 
remains pre-eminent for its authors,-artists, scholars, and preachers 
in the nineteenth century, and still proudly productive in this 
twentieth century. If there is any falling off nays, it is the 
fault not of New England traditionalism, but of an entire civilization 
gone wrong and paying now the price. New England, after all, was 


* A Lecture delivered under the auspices of the Taraknath Dey Foundation in Memory 
of Mary Keatings Das of Columbia University, š 
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quite a place! There comes to my mind the remark of James 
Matthew Barrie, in bis rectorial address at the University of St. 
Andrews in 1922. Referring to the much maligned Victorian Age, 
he Žaid to the young students before him, in giving them advice, 
“Don’t forget to speak scornfully of the Victquan Age; there will 
be time for meekness when you try to better it.” 


II . 


-If New England was thus the center and soul of American 
culture, so the Transcendentalist Movement, which flourished in the 
_ mid-nineteenth century of our era, was the center and soul of New 
England. It was the real flowering of that native culture of which 
Brooks makes so much. Until comparatively@ecent times, Transcen- 
dentalism may be said to have been the only separate, distinct, and 
creative school of thought, apart from theology, which appeared in 
our whole American history. In our own time has come the move- 
ment of Pragmatism, led so characteristically and effectively by the 
late William James of Harvard, and represented today, espécially 
in its applications to the field of education, by the venerable, venera- 
ted and still productive John Dewey. But for two generations of 
nineteenth century thought, Transcendentalism was the American, 
and more particularly the New England mind at work, and its 
influences and echoes are with us still. | 

In seeking the origin and estimating the character of Tran- 
scendentalism, we may take various points of view. Thus, there is 
the position of O. B. Frothingham, in his classic work on “Tran- 
scendentalism in New England,’’ who says that “‘wben we speak oi 
Transcendentalism, we mean New England Transcendentalism.”’ 
For “there never was such a thing as Transcendentalism out of New 
England. In Germany and France there was a transcendenta. 
philosophy, held by cultivated men, taught in schools, and professed 
by many thoughtful and earnest peoge, but it never affected society 
in its organized institutions: or practical interests.” The same wai 
true, he says, of Old England. ‘‘But in New England the philosophy} 
assumed full proggtions, produced fruit according to its kind, createc 
a new social or for itself, or rather showed what sort of socia 
order it would create under favouring conditions. Its new heaven: 
and new earth were made visible, if but for a moment, and In : 
wintry season.” But this, it seems to me, is to claim too much 
It is to ignore the influence and power: which carried this Transcen 


-` 
° , ! r : 
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dental philosophy across the seas from Europe, to implant it in an 
alien if friendly soil here in New England, and enable it to flourish 
in a culture now its own. Especially is it to neglect the whole 
question of origins which goes so far in answering the questioh of 
character and essences 

Far wiser is it to trace the Transcendental philosophy to its 
modern origins in Germany, 4, the writings of Immanuel Kant, 
whose “Critique of Pure Reason,’’ published in 1781, opened up 
new vistas in metaphysical thought. As epochal in modern as 
Platonism in ancient times, Kantianism was an attempt, and a largely 
successful one, to settle the age-old debate batween sensationalism 
and idealism. More particularly, it undertook to grapple with the - 
rationalism of John I@cke, and work it out in terms more realistic ` 
than the pure idealism of Berkeley and Hume. In its doctrines of 
innate ideas, of things in themselves, of an inner essence of the 
mind transcending in origin and scope the witness of mere experience, 
the Kantian thought laid new foundations for spiritual faith. When, 
in his “Critique of Practical Reason,” he found place for the 
absolutes of God, Immortality, and the Moral Law, Kant lifted the 
whole realm of human thought to new and loftier spaces of the soul, 
and put into philosphy those aspects of inner feeling which had long 
since been recognized by religion in its various forms of mysticism., ` 
It was thus that Kant taught man to transcend himself, and in his 
own life to find realities of which pure reason can know nothings 
The words, “‘transcendental’’ and ‘‘transcendentalism’’ are not new. 
They were used all through the Middle Ages to denoté what could not | 
be comprehended. under the so-called categories of Aristotle, who was 
the recognized Tuler of the medieval intellect, both philosophical and 
religious. They reach back to Plato, and become synonymous with the 
mighty dogma of Ideas, But Kant gave them a new authority, and 
assuredly a new range of application. Extending all the way from 
romance inthe field of literature to metaphysics in the field of 


philosophy, the Kantian doctrine of Transcendentalism was like a new 


coinage of values. It started thought and life afresh. It gave dignity 
to man and authority to God. 

What Transcendentalism was capabie of is best shown 
by Goethe, who glorified, in the supreme genius of his personality, 


‘the quickening influences of the hour. Ail this, though with marked 


limitations and idiosyncrasies, was taken to England, and th®re 
Anglicized by the writings of Coleridge and Carlyle. American 
students, of the Frederick H. Hedge type, took Transcendentalism, 


I Ë 
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directly from Germany and indirectiy from England, here to America, 
where it became a native product in the planting and flowering of ` 
the Transcendental movement in Concord, Cambrige, Boston, and 
New* England generally. It was a creative time. The deeps of 
human intellect and feeling were stirred as tey had not been since 
Plato’s day. We received, or rather took, our share of it, in the 
German and English teachers of the Panscendental gospel. 

This brings me to a final viewpoint in our estimate of Trans- 
'cendentalism. We have spoken of it, after Forthingham’s example, 
as a native American product. We have shown it as a profound 
movement, of modern life, originating in Kantian Germany, and 
spreading thence to England and America. In this latter aspect, as 
I have said, there have appeared repeated suggestions of a universal 
movement, reaching back to medieval and classic times. This 
constitutes a third phase of Transcendentalism, which links it up. 
with all the loftiest and purest thinking of the human race. We 
find an eloquent expression of this viewpoint in a passage in Emerson’s 
lecture on “The T'ranscendentalist’’, first delivered in 1841, which, 
peculiarly enough, is one of the more inferior productions of the 
Concord sage. Thus Emerson— 

“Shall we say then that Transcendentalism is the 
Saturnalia, or excess of faith, the presentment of a faith proper 
to man in his integrity excessive only when his imperfect 
obedience Hinders the , satisfaction `of his wit. Nature is 
Transcendental, exists primarily, necessarily, ever works and 
advances ; yet takes no thought for the morrow. Man owns 
the dignity of the life which thzobs around in him in chemistry, 
and tree, and animal, and in the involunt A, functions of his 
own body ; yet he is balked when he tries to fling himself into 

_ this enchanted circle, where all is done without degradation. 

Yet genius and virtue predict in man the same absence of — 

private ends, and of condescension to circumstances, united 

with every trait and talent t: beauty and power.... This 
way of thinking, falling on Roman times, made Stoic 
philosophers ; fang on despotic times, made patriot Catos 
and a falling on superstitious times, made prophets 
and apost es; on popish times, made protestants and ascetic 
monks, preachers of Faith against preachers of Works; on 





~ æ  prelatical times, made Puritans and Quakers; and falling on 


Unitarian and comunercial times, makes the peculiar shades of 
Idealism which we know.” 


f | f 
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Here, in’ this passage, is an assertion of the universal and time- 
less character of Transcendentalism as a form of thought. Emerson 
is obviously arguing that the “Great Spirit,” as he calls it in one 
place, saturates the thought of man and determines its ultimate’ 
progression. It is “éhe fundamental Unity,” and therefore every- 
where “the Same.” Transcendentalism portrays God as at once 
the Over Soul of the anivers? and innate substance of the heart of 
mans It is the mystical aspect of truth, and thus a continuing 
element in all man thinks and does. This is the explanation 
of recurring parallelisms of ideas and influences of kindred experience.. 
It is no accident that Transcendentalism, as a form of poetic and 
philosophic absolutism, appears in every culture, and challenges within 
each one of them thegquestion of inward, penetration from alien 
sources. We see this clearly in Plato, many of whose ideas, trans- 
cendentally speaking, are so identical with Indian thought that 
historians have freely speculated on the possibility that Plato went 
to India, as he did to Sicily and Egypt, and there gathered up ideas 
which’ later became potent in the fashioning of his own philosophy. 
How otherwise explain the fact that when Emerson comes to interpret 
Plato in his famous book, “Representative Men,” we find him enter- 
taining the thought that it was in Egypt “and in Eastern pilgrimages”? 
that Plato ‘‘imbibed the idea of one Deity in which all things are 
absorbed’? Searching deep in Plato’s soul, Emerson’ finds a 
‘“‘tendency’’ to ‘‘lose all being in one Being,” and declares that this 
tendency ‘‘finds its highest expression in the religious writings of 
the East, and chiefly in the Indian scriptures, in the Vedas, the 
Bhagavat Gita and the Vishnu Purana.” Obedient to his own idea 
that “every vol, a quotatton.” Emerson declares that the essence 
of all that Plato taught spiritually is hitherto set forth in passages 
from Hindu scriptures—as, for example, “The whole world is but a 
manifestation of Vishnu, who is identical with all things, und is to 
be regarded by the wise as not differing from, but as the same as 
themselves. I neither am going nor coming, nor is my dwellingin any 
one place, nor art thou, thou; nor are otfers, others, nor am I, I.’ 


THI 
This brings us to another and more aA... to Trans- 


cendentalism—-the one which has to do with Emerson! 

I have said that New England was, and in considerable measure 
still is, the center and soul of American culture and enlightenment. 

I have followed this with the statement that the Transcendentalist 
philosophy of a hundred years ago was the real center and soul of 


1 x ` 
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New England. Imported or native, it constituted the cultural flower-. 
ing of that peculiarly distinctive section of the country. 


Lastly, I would declare now that, as New England was the 
aspirring soul of America, and Transcendentalism the soul of New 
England, so Ralph Waldo lšmerson was the ceter and soul of Trans- 
cendentalism. In the clear, poetic tagtimony of “the Concord Sage,” 
` We see at once the originative mind of this philosophy, and the channel 
through which external and far-flung influences found’ entrance “into 
secret places. Thus, if Hindu lore crossed half the world to become 
an intimate part of our American thinking, this is more through the 
work of Emerson than of any, or indeed of all, of the contemporary 
teachers of his time. 


In saying this, I would remind you that Emerson was not a 
scholar in any technical or exact sense of the word. He was a wise 
man, no doubt about that, but not a learned man. He was a thinker, 
but not an authority in any field of thought. George Ripley, a 
thorough-going Transcendentalist, was a greater scholar than Emerson 
ever was. Theodore Parker, in range if not arrangement of knowledge, 
was In some ways the greatest scholar of his day. His library, 
consisting of more than 14,000 volumes, was the largest private library 
in America. Parker commanded a reading knowledge of some dozen 
or fifteen languages, and not only accumulated books in these 
languages, but réad them. Emerson, in contrast, love to browse. 
His love of nature drew him constantly from the study to the wood- 
lands. But in a period of years, he read widely, and was led to many 
lands and literatures for the feeding of his curiosity and the enrichment 
of his thought. It was thus that he one day found self reading the 
“ Bhagavat Gita,” and moving from this masterpiece as a starting 
point, into the vast range of Hindu lore. “It will be profitable to 
trace the progression of Emerson’s mind through this religious 
literature of distant and diverse people. For my guide in this journey 
of observation I choose the latest afid best biography of Emerson, 
entitled ‘‘The Life of Ral IplusWaldo Emerson”, by George L. Rusk. 


It seems ‘that Ære were books on India in Emerson’s father’s 
library. Some ese he read, notably “The Asian Miscellany’, 
by Sir William James. He was later attracted by Robert Southey’s 
epic poem, ‘“The Curse of Kehama’’, which Dr. Rusk deseribes as ‘‘a 
mine of information on Hindu mysteries”. Later on, in a poem 
written for a coilege exhibition, ithe young student expressed a certain 
‘horror, and even terror, of what he called “Indian superstitions”, and ` 
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used India as his chief example of what he regarded as the evil effects 
of a hot climate upon the soul of man. 

After he had finished his undergraduate work at Harvard and 
had become a teacher, Emerson continued his reading, unsystemati- 
cally but abundantly. His paternal Aunt Mary was a great help 
to him‘at this time. fn her letters, she discussed the beauties of 
Hindu lore, which the yougg man had earlier stigmatized as 
‘superstition’. She suggestéd new viewpoints and deeper study. 
She quoted for him what she described as “a sweet morsel of Hindu 
poetry”. This does not seem to have made much impression, but 
he did write that he was ‘‘curious to read your Hindu mythologies’. 

Emerson came to his initial fame as a thinker and writer with 
the publication in 1841 of his first series of ‘‘Essays’’, which contained 
such remarkable piece fs as “Self-Reliance”, “!Compensation”, 
‘‘Love’’, “Friendship”, Heroism”, ‘‘Intellect’’ and ‘‘The Over- 
Soul’. The most familiar of these essays was the one on ‘‘Self- 
Reliance”, which in a sense expounded, according to Dr.“Rusk, ‘‘the 
key doctrine of Transcendentalism’’. But the other essays kept to 
.the same theme, but in some cases, asin ‘‘Compensation’’ and ‘‘The 
Over-Soul’’, soared to higher reaches of spritual truth. In depth as 
well as height, this volume was a clear contribution to the enduring 
literature of mysticism—a fact which horrified Emerson’s Aunt Mary, 
who called the book ‘‘this strange medley of atheism and false 
independence’, but on the other hand brought .him friends and 
followers who recognized the character and. value of his thought. 
Orestes Brownson, for example, on a certain occasion in a Boston 
bookshop, laid his hand on a copy of Emerson’s volume, as on a 
pulpit Bible, ag loudly declared that anybody who wanted to know 
what sound Transcendentalism was should read this book. In these 
“Essays”, it is to kg said, there was no particular evidence of 
Emerson’s reading in TWdian philosophy—here still he was in a 
neutral attitude toward the thinking of the Hast. But the whole 
spirit of his writing taught oge student to declare that here was to 
be found the ‘‘ultimate fact’ of Trans@jdentalism in “the resolution 
of al) into the ever-blessed One’’. It as if Emerson had “‘got 
lost in conversation with a friendly circle of latonists on the 
left bank of the ancient Tiber, or were seate side the Ganges 
with some swarthy Yogi who had fortunately escaped from the deadly 
formalism and superstitions of the Brahmans’’ 

- Four years later, in 1845, with ee, s fame spreading rapidly 
in all cultured circles in America, there appeared for the first time 
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clear evidence of his interest in Hindu literature. Thus, the ‘‘Bhagavat 
Gita” was coming to the fore. Emerson was not only charmed by 
the poetic aspects of this masterwork, but profoundly moved as well 
by ifs speculations in pan-theism and mysticism, intermingled with 
practical teachings of great wisdom and beauty. Emerson had 
hitherto known only fragments of the ‘‘Bhagavat Gita’. But now 
he had a complete copy in an Higglish version, and he became 
enthusiastic over its content. This Indian classic was now a perma- 
nent part of his spiritual equipment. 

In 1851-52, there were conspicuous signs of Emerson’s growing 
independence of ‘thought. Since Goethe’s death in 1832, he was 
uninterested in Germany, and would no longer read works of Fichte, 
Kant, Schelling and Hegel, for ‘‘they had failed”, he said, ‘‘as 
purveyors of truth”. But ali the more, as %o-turned away from the ` 
sternly logical and rationalistic aspects of current western thought, 
did he become absorbed in eastern lore. His copy of the ‘‘Bhagavat- 
Gita’’ became worn out by his own constant usage of the book, and 
its repeated lendings to his friends and associates. Even so, he 
opposed the publication of an American edition of‘ the work, because, 
according to Dr. Rusk, “‘the old Hindu song seemed too sacred to 
offer to unprepared readers”. Meanwhile, other Hindu books were 
acquired, and devoured as manna for his very soul. 

As the years passed, the great man turned more and more to 
the classics for comfort and inspiration. His lecture engagements 
slackened, and audiences in attendance upon them lessened. It was 
easier now to turn to his inner world, and there find sustenance. 
His daughter, Ellen, fell into the habit of reading to him the universal 
books of West and Hast. Friends visited him @pd talked with 
him of the things of the spirit. William Ellery Channing tells of . 
his walks with Emerson in the woods abog. Concord, when the 
two men examined favorite trees, talked Bf Thoreau as they passed 
the side of the Walden hut, and discussed philosophy ‘‘from the 
Hindus to Hegel’’. To the end of bisgdays, Emerson fed his soul on 
eastern lore, and rejoiced i i unity of hfe and thought which 
prevailed “throughout t ole universe’’. 

Thus, in the lle mind of Emerson was Transcendentalism 
linked with Hi thought. Nor was Emerson’s the only mind in 
Concord which enjoyed contact with the East, and was refreshed and 
inyigorated by communion with this age-old school of wisdom. A 
careful study of Alcott, the Channings Ripley and Brownson, and 
other leaders of the New England group, would disclose much which 
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was a duplication of Emerson’s experience. The fact of interchange 
of knowledge and speculation between Hast and West is manifest, 
and its consequences also. Which means that we are ready to set 
forth certain conclusions as the wind-up of our discussion this evening ! 


š: IV 


The conclusions which I WHuld thus commend to your attention 
are ‘two ii number, the one negative and the other positive. 


On the one hand I would assert that Transcendentalism in America 
did not in any sense have its origin in eastern or Hindu thought. 
We have already seen that O.B. Frothingham, the historian of New 
England Transcendentalism, questioned as to whether this Trans- 
cendentalism could rifhily be described as a produet of German and 
English thought. In saying this, Frothingham was thinking of 
Transcendentalism as a center of social reform as well as of speculative 
philosophy. It was in this sense that he argued that the .Transcen- 
dentalist movement must be conceived of as a native and not an alien 


product. The same thing, if dubious in the case of Germany and 


England, is certainly true of India and its sacred lore. Transcen- 
dentalist thought in this part of the world was already well established 
and far advanced before there came any direct connection between 
West and Hast in the inquisitive and creative minds of Emerson and 
his contemporaries, Indeed, I would go so far as to say that had 
the Transcendealists in this country never found those abundantly 


` flowing springs of spritual thought and life in the Far Hast, and 


more especially in India, and more especially still in Hinduism, their 
work would hg. been much the same in character and worth. This, 
I take it is a fegtunate thiñg, for an alien product, artificially trans- 
planted and cul ed in an alien soil, is likely to become an exotic, 
even an exoteric grow no real substances and of little profitable 
influence. Transcendenta in this country, whatever the influence 
from abroad, was indigenous, to the earth in which, for two full 
generations, it flourished. It w e blossoming of an innate spiri- 
tual quality which was as much a pro f. the New England soul, 
as the apple-tree was a‘ product of its soil. uism, therefore, had 
little part in either the origin or growth o scendentalism in 
America. | | 
















Secondly, and in direct contrast to what I have just been saying, 
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I would describe Transcendentalism in America as immeasurably” 


enriched and beautified by its contacts with eastern culture, The 
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discovery of this culture, especially the poetry and scripture of 
Hinduism in India, constituted the most remarkable chapter in all 
the history of the New England movement. Here the leaders and 
teachers of the faith found: a school of thought, a philosophy, a 
religion, which was closely akin to their own speculative and spiritual 
experience. Butit was so much older and deeper in the eastern 
world, so much more elaborate in suba@gnce and adornment, so exalted 
.. in vision, so lofty in aspiration, that it seemed as though it were the 
full and final revelation of all that the. New Englanders had been 
seeking since they first let loose their own thought. What wonder 
that the Transcendentalists, even Emerson, went to these eastern 
sources of wisdom and light like young students to sit at the feet of 
the masters. This was the best thing they ever did, in the spirit of 
humility and reverence which enwrapped their minds, and they came 
home, so to speak, as though transfigured and born anew. It was 
this potent and all but overwhelming influence which induced the 
` idea that Transcendentalism had its origin in this eastern teaching. 
No, the origin was our own, here in the West. But in the maturity 
of its growth, it was Hast and West clasping hands in a unity of 
experience which made them one. How foolish, in the light of this 
reality, to chatter about 


“East is East, and West is West, and 
Never the twain shall meet,” 


when here, in these higher reaches of the soul, the twain have met, 
to talk the same spiritual language and seek the same spiritual goal! 


What all this means, in its broadest signification, is the sublime 
truth that man is a spiritual being. In all men a located certain 
spiritual centers, which represent the essence of thg thought and 
life, their veritable genius. In some men, aggu#fndia, these centers 
are found early, and made to produce a cult which is their unique 
and glorious contribution to the race: I suppoee that this Indian 
cuiture is the oldest in the world. Ccrtginly there is nothing to dispute 
this, among living cultures, pt the culture of China, and this 
has no such luxuriance angg@tauty as fairly bursts into the splendor 
of India. But if i e cases these spiritual centers of man’s being 
are found early, 1 er cases they are for some reason found late. 
Thus, Christianity, an eastern product, was introduced into a civiliza- 
tion which was utterly unprepared for its coming. The result, through 

gç series of centuries, was a corruption of the spirit which threw true 
Christianity, even to this day, into a struggle for its own survival. 
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I count the advent of India as a free country on the world's great 
stage as evidence of a benevolent destiny, or a divine will, actively 
at work in the affairs of men. Here is our western civilization master- 
ing the world by the sheer power of its materialistic or mechanistic 
culture. In our age has come the reaction—the West outdoing itself, 
and bringing destruction and death in the wake of its adventure into 
the realm of matter and forcgg We are doomed, unless, before it is 
too late, we find the ways of the spirit once again. Just this can 
India teach us, and therewith sow the seeds of a new Transcendental- 
ism to save mankind. In this work.of salvation shall we find unity 
in East and West, and God and man made one. 





“TAMPERING WITH SRI AUROBINDO’S 
| | WORDS =e 


(A reply to Mr. T. Pairs) 
A. C. Ws 


Calcutta University 


Prospero in the past raised a tempest to thwart an enemy-ship 
ai sea. Mr. T. Patro in his own way raises a storm in a tea cup only 
to calumniate one who has the misfortune of differing with Sri 
Aurobindo on many points. Mr. Patro in bis poignant piece published 
Sin the issue of the esteemed Patrika, dated April 10, 1951, brings a 
serious charge against me. The gravamen of the charge is that I 
tamper with Sri ‘Aurobindo’s words in a quotation from him in my 
paper “ The Democracy of Religions *’. published in the Proceedings 
of the Indian Philosophical Congress, 1950. There is doubtless an 
odium ‘about the word ‘‘ tampering.’’ It on the face of it implies evil 
intention, That is why I resent the word very much being hurled 
ai me. Needless. to say that religious fanaticism was responsible for | 
the partition of India into two sovereign States. It now seems that 
8 new kind of fanaticism, spiritual fanaticism, if I.may so call it, is 
coming on upon us., And behind it all there is the idea that Sri’ 
Aurobindo is infallible and every word he wrote or spoke is a 
which nobody can question. 
Tie text under discussion is a passage in Sri Aurobindo’s booklet 
“ Thoughts and Glimpses,” which runs as follows : ° | 
| “Each religion has Helped mankind. Paganism p 
the light of beauty, the largeness and height ag“ life, his aim at a 
many-sided perfection ; Christianity gave hy ome vision of divine 
love and charity ; Buddhism has showgg@im a noble way to be wiser, 
gentler, purer ; Judaism and Islam eto be religiously faithful in 
action and zealously devoted od ; Hinduism has opened to him 
the largest and profound” spiritual. possibilities. A great thing ` 
would be done if Ee God-visions could embrace and cast them- 
selves into each ot but intellectual dogma and cult-egoism stand 
inthe way.” ` 
















eased in man ., 


* This article was sent to the “Amrita Bazar Patrika” for publication as a reply 
“eu! Patro. But, the News Editor of the “‘Patrika’’ informed the writer, it could 
not be published therein owing to lack of space. : 
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Indeed the meaning of the passage is clear enough. But the 
wording of the passage appears to be not quite happy and seems in 
some places definitely’ cloudy. The word “ Paganism ° being 
used not in its usual sense is a bit confusing. It is not quite 
idiomatic to say that anything increases one’s aim. ‘f A vision 
of divine love” or “the vision of divine love” is to 
be preferred to the phrase” ‘‘ some vision of divine love” 
Further the comparative with reference to Buddhism is unintelligible. 
In the part of the statement about Hinduism the word “ spiritual ”’ 
as employed is rather redundant. Again I cannot see what parti- 
cular God-visions the phrase ‘‘ all these God-visions |” im the last 
sentence refers to. No definite God-visions are mentioned in the 

' passage set forth above It is really hard for me to believe that the 
passage comes from Sri Aurobindo’s' facile pen. Anyway, in my 
paper I ignore this aspect of the matter and only examine Sri 

. Aurobindg’s position regarding the religions as expressed in the 
passage under consideration. 

To this end I prefer to put out his position clearly, and I put 
it in my words, although I retain some of his exact words. My 
statement of his position runs thus: ` 

‘Paganism enbanced in man the sense of beauty, heightened his 
feelings and broadened his outlook on life ; Christianity vouchsafed to 
him the vision of divine love and quickened his gense of purity; 

Buddhism showed him the path to wisdom, gentleness and calm ; 

aism and Islam taught | him how to combine action with devotion 

i Hinduism opened to him profoundest posssibilities.’ 

I im way gander Sri Aurobindo’s statement, being impeiled 

` by not an up y motive; which is just to make his position clear. 
And, as the readers d mark, I put this statement rightly or wrong- 
ly within single inverte as only to show that it is a statement 
of Sri Aurobindo’s position rding the religions and that in the 
statement itself I adopt some of h rds. J omit the last portion 
of the passage because that has ev no relevance to the point 
with which I am concerned. The last senteg in the passage under 
discussion expresses an idea different from t 
first ‘part of the passage. Now as I see I should n 
leads to confusion. N evertheless I do not repent of it at all; for I am 


not in the least shaken in my conviction that, though I employ more 
or less my own words, yet I do not misconstrue what Sri Aurobindo Pd 


actually means, But what makes Mr. Patro, I ask, put my statement 
of Sri Aurobindo’s position within double inverted commas and 
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change ‘ Buddhism showed him the path to wisdom ’ in my state- 
ment to “¿Buddhism showed him the path’of wisdom °? Obviously 

. to put me in the wrong before he can hang me. Is this not tamper- 
ing with my words? This is not a worthy motive on the part of the 
tiny saint of Pondicherry. However, I shouéd like to point out that 
an obvious typographical mistake remains in my statement. In the 
fragment about Christianity the werd “ purity ’’ takes the place of 
ight word “ charity °. All this is well corroborated by the’ fact’ that 
in the body of my paper I discuss the very conception of charity 
being unique in Christianity. This Mr. Patro himself notices and 
mentions, | 


There is nothing secret about my paper, which is published in 

the Preceedings of the Philosophical Congress. Moreover the book 

. from which the passage in dispute is taken is in print and available 

to all. But Mr. Patro in his moment of heat does not think it 

- worthwhile to pause and consider why I at all put Sri Aturobindo’s 

position in my words.. He instead takes my treatment simply in 

terms of mutilation, distortion and garbling. I am just reminded 
of the adage ‘‘An evil mind is always suspicious.’ 


At all events Mr. Patro is not content with cursing me.. He 
even goes the length of casting aspersions upon: the Philosophical 
Congress itself. I assure him that in the Congress there is no 
conspiracy against Pondicherry. The activities of the Congress are 
above board. There nothing is done behind closed doors. My pa 
was there read at a meeting which was open to all includi 
Patro. The Congress, however, does not foster ematism. ` 
Philosophers and students of ponosen] assem re to get at 
truth-by discussion. 

















Mr. Patro now tells us that Dr. 
whole passage under consideration ‘“y 
dential address at the World g 
1938, to show the respect 
sum-total of human 
I myself do not k 
the said passa 


adhakrishnan used the 
he peroration of his presi- 
ress of Faiths, held in London in 
ontribution of each religion to the 
ss.” This is indeed news to me and 
hat the world-renowned Professor did with 
ut I feel relieved to see that Mr. Patro himself 
brings no less a person than the great Professor Radhakrishnan to 
my support. Mr. Patro obviously approves the interpretation Prof. 
“<, Radhakrishnan is said to have put upon the blessed passage. This 
is really the interpretation I prefer. Now I ask Mr.: Patro: What 
then is there to shake him off balance? As I see, he cannot but 
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admit that though I paraphrase Sri Aurobindo’s statement somewhat 
in my own way, yet I do not in the least interfere with his meaning. 
And, if so, how can Mr. Patro say that I present a garbled version 
of Sri Aurobindo’s thesis ? ° 

I m my paper tçy to controvert Sri Aurobindo's position presen- 
ted above. And it seems that the comments I make are too much 
for Mr. Patro. In the midst Mthem he evidently loses his bearings 
and meedlssly cavils at some of my words, the meaning of which is 
quite clear. He cannot see that ‘‘all-round’’ in my use means just 
a square, nota circle. All-round development or perfection, as we 
call it, after all means perfection of the major aspects of our nature, 
and, for that reason, a many-sided perfection. I point out that the 
conception of God as ove is no monopoly of the Christians. Mr. 
Patro thinks that the phrase ‘‘some, vision of divine jove” as Sri 
Aurobindo employs it with reference to Christianity is the right 
answer to my comment. Mr. Patro’s idea is that as “‘some’’ is not 
“all”, “some” precludes moriopoly. ‘‘Some’’ or no ‘‘some’’, the 
fact is that Sri Aurobindo speaks of the peculiar contribution of 
Christianity. By saying that Sri Aurobindo does not say that the 
conception of God as Love is a monopoly of the Christians Mr. 
Patro contradicts not only himself, but also his Master. Mr. Patro 
indeed does not that way tamper with Sri Aurobindo’s words. But 
he does tamper with his main thesis. Mr. Patro says “But the last 
sentence of the passage which Dr. Das has not qudted fully brings 
t what Sri Aurobindo means—the bringing together of ‘all these 
different aspects of the Divine’ emphasised in 
It is certainly not eclecticism.” Mr. Patro does 
et to learn the meaning of the word “‘eclecticism.;’ 
ers to my other comments. But instead of trying 
e proceeds in a dogmatic way saying that 
t imply what in fact I attack. I put it 
means to say that each religion 
So what he says there in 
ard to another. This Mr. 
tro cannot make up 
dently he is hard 
self-contradic- 

















not know. 
He then briefly 
to meet them by argu 
Sri Aurobondo’s words d 
clearly again that Sri Aurobin 
contributes its own to human dal 
‘regard to one religion he cannot say 1 
Patro cannot quite grasp. It seems that Mr. 
his mind whether to refute me or his Master. 
put to refute me and invariably fumbles and falis in 
tion. ‘‘The profoundest spiritual possibilities” in the case of Hinduism 
Mr. Patro seeks to elucidate by quoting a line from Sri Aurobindo, S 
which runs thus: ‘‘Hinduism is a continuously enlarging tradition 
of the Godward endeavours of the human spirit.” This line no -doubt 
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° 2 
refers to an ever-enlarging . spiritual tradition, but throws no light 
whatsoever on what is to be meant by profoundest spiritual possibili- 
ties. 

«Worst of all, Mr. Patro does not know the distinction between 
“crying down’ and reasoned comment. Indeed I often reasons out 
my difference with Sri Aurobindo. But be it far from me to cry down 
Sri Aurobindo whom I sincerely adn@ye. I wonder how could Mr. 
Patro publish his scurrilous rag, I am surprised that my paper, 
short as it.1s, proves a strong irritant to him. But I am at a loss 
to understand why he at all runs amok. 





INDRA FIGHTS THE DEMONS: 
A VEDIC MYTH : 


SAGHINDRANATH CHATTERJEE, M.A. 


Archaeological researches have shown that in the fourth tnilleninan 
B.C., more than a thousand years before the Aryans came to India a 
well-developed indigenous civilization with a high standard of culture 
flourished in the Indus Valley and some parts of Western Punjab. 
About that time the contemporary civilization of the land of Sumer— 
the tract lying between the Euphrates and the Tigrig—had reached 
a stage of. cultural development from which it cast its influences on 
the neighbouring territories. Some scholars believe that there was a 
belt extending from this part of Asia right up to western India and 
further down, dotted over with civilizations of a city-type that had 
many characteristics in common. In India ventures in the field of 
archaeology are comparatively recent and the execution of two well-. 
planned schemes—one at Mahenjo-daro in Sind and the other at. 
Harappa in the Punjab—is about àll that might legitimately claim 
universal recognition. There the discoveries resulting from archaeo- 
logical excavations produced starthng effects—For, they showed not 
merely the existence of pre-Aryan civilizations in India, but also that 
ese types bore close resemblance to Sumerian variants and as a 
of fact Jacked none of their achievements. There were, for 
exampieN8gide roads with a system of underground sewage, solid brick 
bs and meat kitchens, and all these bear witness 
a high degree of organisation. Of course there 
steles of Sumer with recorded or sculp- 
a number of seals have been found in 
resembling the Sumerian charac- 
. Archaeological investigations 
















to civilised living 
are no monuments h 
tured chronicles, and tho 
Mahenjo-daro with writings on 
ters it is not practicable to deciphe® 
so far have been rather limited in sco nd little light has been 
thrown on the growth and decay of thisSqgonderful civilization. 
Consequently it 1s still a matter of conjecture ther it died a 
natural death through’ a process of disintregration, Sr whether, the 
impact of Aryan culture’ following a war of conquest caused its dis- 
appearance. .. 


The civilization that gave impetus and direction to the cultural 
movements of the Vedic Aryans was agricultural and pastoral, entirely 
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unlike the sophisticated type we meet with in the Indus Valley. The 
fact that no ruins of any substantial structure have so far been dis- 
covered indicates that these Aryans had no fancy for city-states then 
flourishing in most parts of the civilized world. It is clear that tbey 
lacked the genius for massive constructions, or ghe means of organis- 
ing iabour, or what is still more probable the inclination to force their 
fellow creatures to do sweated labd&r for them. The Egyptians, as 
we all know, wanted to immortalise themselves and their rulers by 
mummifying dead bodies, raising pyramids and writing elaborate 
texts on the walls. The Indo-Aryans had found a better way to re-live 
in the minds of posterity by shaping thought forms and creating 
thought structures that rose above the limitations of space and time 
and influenced „the inner life of humanity gshrough ali ages. They 
-. composed the first religious books of the world, the Vedas, and develop- 
| ed a system of speculative philosophy unsurpassed in spiritual values 
in contemporary history and rivalled only in rational thinking by the 
. Greek Metaphysics of a later age. $ 
Obviously, the link between the two civilizations—the indigenous 
and the Aryan types—is missing, and if archaeology fails to provide a 
key to the mystery, all that we can do is to turn to the myths of the 
Rig-Veda, the oldest religious book of the Indo-Aryans. Rig-Veda, it 
is true, contains in some places references to historical events like the 
Wars of Ten kings (dasardja) and the hostilities between the Persian 
princes, Abyavartl and Kavi, and their Indian counterparts, Divodasa 
and Sudasa. The impression, however remains that it is essential 
.a poet’s mind. We meet with at every turnin the Vedic 
and inevitably myth-making makes a greater appeal to poeti 
tion than an objective presentation of þistory: as, the clear 
line dividing facts and fictions becomes hazy and re, and then we 
are brought face to face with a curious spe —facts masquerading 
as fiction and fiction as facts. 
Admittedly, mythology is not 
tale either, nor a purely imagin 
been ‘described as ‘the b 
life history of a God 
















ory, but then it is not a fairy 
a&tle built in the air. Myth has 
words’ figuratively representing the. 
the magical and supernatural deeds he is 
believed to have ormed in the past to make crops grow or cause 
rains to fall. was believed that according to natural laws, an 
imitation of the magical deeds performed by the gods or a re- 
`< enacting of the original rituals would yield results similarly bene- 
ficent. ‘‘Many myths’’ says Sir James Frazer, author of the Golden 
Bon, “had once their counterpart in magic ; in other words, they. 
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used to be acted as a means of producing in fact the events which they 
describe in figurative language. Ceromonies often die out while the 
myths survive, and thus we are left to infer the dead ceremony from 
the living myth’’. Relics of imitative magic are found not only in 
the ritualistic practiges prescribed in the treatises known as the 
Brahmanas but also in-the Upanisads which underline the philosophi- 
cal aspects of the Vedic literap@Pe. A typical passage may be quoted 
front the Kausitaki in this context: The worshipper (of Sun-god) 
makes a circular motion of his hand and chants out, “I imitate your 
divine movements (daivim adbritim) O gods. I imitate, your wander- 
ings, O Sun”. At the same time be imitates the bellowing of a cow 
to invoke Indra’s blessings for his son. An account of the creation- 
rites, originally performeg by god Brahma is given in the Satapatha ` 
Brabmana, and the rituals prescribed in the book for priestly 
ceremonies follow the same line of creative processts. 'Thus, the 
priest fashions virgin clay into a fire-pan and water is poured into 
it.. Phe water in the pot is the epitome of the ocean as it was + | 
in the beginning. In imitation cf charming as described in the ` 
creation-story, the foam is beaton up and the clay hardened into 
earth. 

The pharaohs of Egypt were regarded as the descendants and 
earthly representatives of the god of the dead, Osiris whose mythical 
life they re-enacted in rituals and ceremonies. The Osiris legend is 
a typical example of ‘the book of words’ allegorically representing 
atural phenomena as the personal history of a god. Between the 
f the story, one can clearly read hidden references to life- 















with prospe bumper harvest. Osiris, according to this interes- 

woduced culture and civilization in Egypt and 
mcrain and barley. But this enlightened 
y of his brother Set who in order to 
and cast if into the Nile. The 
chest floated down the river @nt@@pasted on a spot on which a great 
tree miraculously grew up and enclose hest within its trunk. 
This attracted the notice of the local cht who cut down the tree 
and made a pillar of it for his house. Meanwhil wife of Osiris, 
suspecting foul play, set out on a search for the dead body leaving 
her son Horus behind. To cuta long story short, Set, in order to 
avoid discovery by Isis, took the dead body out of the chest, *ewt it 
into pieces and buried them. Eventually crops sprouted out in places 
where parts of the body were buried. Osiris was deified and assigned. 


. | ` 


taught the people to P 
king had aroused the j 
get rid of him put him into ac 
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a place in the hierarchy as the god of resurrection. It was he who 
caused the grain to be reborn every year. 

The Osiris legend and similar other myths had no doubt 
exercised much influence on thoughts, both ancient and modern, 
concerning the origin of godhead. In the fqurth century -B.C. the 
Greek free-thinker Euhemerus went so far as to declare that “myth ` 
was history in disguise: In his Way, the gods were only glorious 
men of a distant past with numerous golden deeds to their cwedit 
around whom a tracery of fine tales was woven by popular 
imagination. The late Professor Hocart is in agreement with this 
view and seems to go a step further when he says that “the earliest 
known religion is a belief in the divinity of kings... We have no 
right in the present state of our knowledge tg assert that the war- 
ship of gods preceded that of kings. Perhaps there were never any 
gods without kings, or kings without gods.” Of course such a belief 
is not necessarily the most primitive, but “in the earliest records 
-.. known, man appears to us worshipping god and their earthly 
representatives, namely kings.’’ 

The suggestion that myths arose from popular deification of 
kings is beset with many difficulties. Myths are not all of the same 
type ; yet most of them maintain the same living relations between 
gods and men and at the same time represent the same rotations of 
seasons and movements of heavenly bodies, the same processes of 
fertilisation of the 801] and growth of crops. In short, there is in 
most cases a similarity in symbolism that makes it imposible to regar 
the deities as other than nature-gods. That Indra like the 
deities of the Vedic pantheon, is such a nature-god, and 
king resuscitated from the depths of oblivion need n 
Heis the chief of gods, the Thunder-god wh 
showers. In such natural phenomena as t 
the wind he is assisted by Vayu (wind 
to object other than nature, and as a 
the German giant-killer Wodi 
myth-maker could not ha 
in his little world. 
traditionally han 
his mind and he could not do otherwise than record them, in 
however garbled a form, in his narration of the myth. Viewed in 
their ‘proper perspective, the numerous dragon-fights of Indra 
assume a newer significance without in any way detracting from his 
qualities as a nature-spirit. 
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In the Rig-veda, we find a long list of fights between the gods 
(devas) and the demons (rakshas). Indra, it is said, fought a 
demon-chief named Vritra, His thunder was spent up by incessant 
firing and he wasin need of a new weapon. Indra knew that there 
was a saint on earth, known as Dadhichi, who, by a series of arduous 
penances, had succeeded in storing up an immense quantity of energy 
in his bones. So, he went Dadhichi and begged of him for his 
bones so that he could make a weapon out of them and reijease stored 
up energy by using it against the enemy. ‘The saint readily complied 
and became, by this glorious act of self-immolation, a martyr to 
posterity. Another curious story about Indra and Dadhyang or 
Dadhichi is told in the Yajur-veda. Indra taught this saint a form 
of knowledge called Madhu-vidya, but warned him that he would cut 
down his head if he taught this secret Jore to any other person. Two 
Asvi-gods, however, came to the saint and proposed that they would 
cut down his head and put the head of a horse in its place, so that 
the secrets might be impartéd to them through the horse’s mouth. 
As Dadhichi did so, Indra came and struck down the horse’s head 
from his shoulder with his sword. And then the two Asvi-gods 
brought out Dadbichi’s head and restored it in its proper place. This 
story has nothing to do with demons but it is interesting. 

Some points of resemblance may be noticed between Indra and 
Javeh, the tribal god of the Hebrews. Like Javeh, Indra says, 
“Intent on destruction, I rend the world to pieces.” He pursues 
ambara over hills and dales for a period of forty years and at last 
| im by the heel. “Know, ye men he is Indra who killed spirited 
| nu ” (Rig-Veda II 12 XD. Indra’s very breath 
Mains tremble shusmiut ceidasya parbata bhayante). 
He smites rebelli®@foes with his sword and eradicates the Dasyus 
(Yo dasyo hamta). ` hard drinker of the fermented somajuice 
(somapa), he is a patror™@the soma-pourer and the soma-brewer 
(yah sunvantam abati yah nee tam). He hurled his thunder at 
Rouhina and tore him to pieces ds D s trying to climb up to heaven ` 
(dyām Grohantam). ** Single-handed, an overcome many Indra, 
the king of natione (raja krishiiném) is inv “ed in many places, and 
the boons of Deva Maghavan are praised. os M demon named 
Bala had stolen a number of cows belonging i the gods and kept 
them hidden inside a grottle (tvam Balasya gomatah apabah 
adribah bilam. Indra surrounded it with his force, rescued the [Â| 
animals and freed the gods from all fears of oppression. These 
other acts of heroism have a family likeness with the exploits of Zeus, 
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undying glory. In Persia too, there was little difficulty for the central 
authority to exercise control over the remotest parts, and so we see 
there the rise of mighty empires under a Cyrus or a Darius. In Vedic 
India it was an altogether- different proposition. Owing partly to 
geographical difficulties and partly to a peaceable temperament, the 
Indo-Aryans did not take to empire building for a long time, and 
when they did so it was not a milfeant empire of the Assyrian type. 
Island settlements, scattered all over the vast territory, had sprung 
up and these rapidly lost contact with the cultural care, the source 
of a uniform body-politic. It is no accident that the hegemony of 
control in every sphere of life—religious,.social and political—passed 
over to the Brahmanas, the ubiquitous priestly caste whose solidarity 
as a class was far stronger than other caste-groups and who made 
it their business to hold together the threads of diverse cultural 
elements. There is no doubt that these isolated societies, rising from 
varied types of indegenous civilisation, would have moved far away 
from each other or for that matter gone to pieces completely if the 
Brahman was not there with a system of laws sanctified by religion 
to remind the people of a common cultural heritage. 
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APEN-PICTURE OF CARL MILLES 
P. K. BaNgERJEE, N. K. I. (Sweden) 


'The name of Car* Milles in the domain of sculpture has found 
a deep and lasting echo as that of one who has attained the Parnassian 
heights of glcry through Ws monumental creative genius. This 
Olympian in the domain of sculpture may rightly be characterised 
as the greatest living exponent of modern sculpture. ‘The 75th 
birth anniversary of this great man was celebrated with great eclat 
about a year ago at Lidingoe in Sweden. He was born at Lagga, 
which is not far from the Swedish university-town of Upsala, on 
midsummer eve, June®23, 1875. There is a curious aptness in 
this day of grace for it is observed as an anniversary day thoughout 
Scandinavia by ancient Scandinavian custom for the celebration of 
the power of the sun and the glory of bounteous nature in all her 
cornucopian fulness. The exact details of his birth and childhood 
and to a less extent the particularities of the genealogical table of 
his ancestors, are of relatively small moment. The very fact that 
‘he is a Scandinavian who has been creatively active since the beginn- 
ing of the century, is, however, of first importance to an understanding 
of his work and significance. Except for the fact that he has a 
strain of French blood from his maternal side, Milles racial heritage 
is purely Swedish. What part this comparatively slight infusion 
ed in shaping his character and his great creative genius is, of 
cour ard to estimate. Perhaps this leaven of the Gallic spirit 
sponsible for that quality of lucidity of structural 














logic, which rü 
art. One cannot 
ever clarity of methodic 
to isolate the quintessence 
maternal heritage, the fantasy a 


ensation, whatever of that rare ability 
an idea Milles may have received as a 
ower—the drive of his creative 
forces are of and from the high h, the beautiful land of the 
Midnight Sun. He stems from a midak “ass family, though it 
might be noticed in this connection that inthe Sweden of the last 
century there hardly existed any hard and fast lin dividing the 
various stages of the social hierarchy. The tradition of Milles’ 
ancestors and their compeers were independence, sound education 
and frugal living. | I S 
It was in France that Milles’ genius got the necessary training 
and impetus for becoming the future Olympian in the domain of sculp- 
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ture. As early as in 1900 when one day he was at work in his 
studio in the Rue de La Grande Chaumiere he heard a heavy step 
outside his door followed by a knock. This formed the prelude to 
his *coming in contact with the great French master Rodin. On 
opening the door he found on the threshold a short, sturdy man with 
a massive bearded head who regarded him intently through half-closed 
eyes. ‘‘Have I the honour of speattgg to the sculptor Mr. Milles?” 
said the visitor as he followed the puzzled young man into hiss tiny 
workroom. ‘‘Yes’’ said Milles. ‘“‘Good’’, said the visitor. “I must 
explain that I was a member of the jury that recently refused your 
model for Paolo and Francesca. I contested the decision, for the piece 
has great merit and I have come to congratulate its creator and offer 
him.my assistance. My name is Rodin.” gA close friendship with 
the great Frenchman was the result of this visit. For some time 
Milles, like many of the most eminent sculptors of the younger genera- 
tion, worked as an assistant in Rodin’s studio at Mendon. Ever 
since’ that time he has remained a great admirer of Rodin’s unique 
gifts, though in the course of time he found himself in disagreement 


. with many of the older man’s precepts -and principles. - 


By 1904 there came a change in his outlook on sculpture and 
so he did not quite like the atmosphere prevailing in Paris ateliers. 
He felt he needed a sort of change from the impressionist preoccupa- 
tions of the Parisian sculptors and so he finally decided to leave Paris. 
Hesitating betwéen the attractions of Rome and Munich he finally 
decided to accompany one of his comrades to Munich. It was h 
that he married Olga Granner, a young Austrian artist to w 


had become engaged during his later years in Paris. Milles’ 
keen critical sense, her self-effacing, sympath penetrating 
understanding of her husband’s work and abili have from the 


start been of incalculable value in fosterin 

2. The years between 1908 an 
War were ones of struggle for Mg 
the case with other greatme the world so he too had to boldly 
face the buffets of a hard {ge in the beginning of his career. His 
real effort at that time lay in his unremitting search for a suitable 


' development. 
e outbreak of the World 
s, As it has invariably been 


‘means for not oggggclearly expressing his fertile ideas but also perpe- 


tuating them in terms which should be at once vital and monumental. 
In 1914 luck however smiled on him in a most illusive fashion, as 2 
resuit of which though his achievements were recognised. by the 
assignment of a special room for exhibiting his work in the Baltic 
Art show at Malmoe and though both Swedish and foreign critics 


SP roused to a feeling of great enthusiasm by the variety and 
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freshness of his recent sculptural work, yet unfortunately for him 
the cataclysm which overwhelmed the world in the autumn of the 
same year stifled their praises and the consequent reclame which 
might well have established Milles’ reputation as a sculptor on the 
European continent. e 


His essential individualism, which is free from the leading . 


strings of orthodox conventiomlism and which has found expression -:. 


in an independent school of creative thought, has always rebelled 
against the accepted idea that a school of art should serve primarily 
to canalise the ideas of a student by a set course of instruction. His 
conception of an academy of arts is altogether renaissant and it is 
meant to give the student the necessary means to be his own master 


` by teaching himself the®essentials of those things which he finds it 


necessary to know for the proper evolution of his latent aptitude and 
talent and it should at the same time provide the student with the 
proper «‘‘milieu’’, conducive to liberating his creative urge. This 
explains the obvious fact that no school of sculpture in the accepted. 

sense has ever formed in the wake of his renaissance. The heritage 2 
of Wanderlust of his. Viking ancestors which had so long sublimated Ea 
in terms of artistic exploration cropped out again in its original | 
form and played its part in helping him to decide finally for leaving 
his own country with a view to settling in the Land of Promise, the 
U. S. A., where he felt his creative genius would find a better scope 


for the fuller realisation of bis goal. Early in 1931 he and wife’ 


the invitation of their admiring American friends took up their 
e at Cranbrook, Michigan, U.S.A. At this time the 
sculptor org: comparatively unknown in America except to 
those who hat®@gisited Scandinavia. Though Milles took part in 1929 
Moo of European sculpture at the Metropolitan 
k: was not until 1931 that the first compre- 
‘k in the U. 8. A. was organised, when 
it was greeted with considerable thusiasm. As might be expected, 
he found his first year in Ameri one of somewhat difficult adjust- 
ment to a new environment and new “Soaditions. No one who has 
been able to follow Milles’ recent progress can doubt that granting 
opportunity much more lies ahead.. A moni is monumental 
sculptural work accomplished both at home and abroad may be 
mentioned the following : — 


in a group exhi 
Museum, New York, 
hensive exhibition of his 


(1) The Dancing Girls (Now decorating in two aza s s the 


museums of Copenbagen and Gothenburg) 


` ` 
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(2) The Naiad Fountain (8) The Triton Fountain 
(4) The Susannah Fountain (5) Cerberus 


(6) -The Sun Glitter (7) The Sun Singer 

(8) The Archer (9) The Gustaf Wasa Monument 
(10) The Folkunga Fountain (11) The Europa Fountain 
(12) Pair of Wald Boars A The Orpheus Fountain 


(14) The Poseidon Fountain (15) The Peace Monument ° 
(16) Monument to Genius (17) Nature and Man. 


His productivity, always phenomenal, continues unabated. Now in 
his seventy-sixth year Carl Milles has the buoyant spirit{j of youth, a 
capacity for whole-bearted enjoyment and enthusiasm for all that is 
free, vital and sifnificant in life, increased Sather than diminished 
by the passage of years. His stocky figure, active gait and fresh, 
ruddy complexion show little sign of the ill-health which beset his 
earlier years. ° 


In a very real sense Milles’ work is his life—the tangible extension 
of his personality in which he has embodied everything that to him 
has spiritual and physical significance. His personality is so to 
speak the centre of the cosmos of his creations, while each of his 
works exists through its own vital force ; yet it cannot be understood, 
its qualities appreciated, without a reference to the parent centre. 


Transcending’ all narrow barriers of conventionalism and perpe- 
tuating the very spirit of freedom, Carl Milies’ sublime art will 
down to posterity as the symbol of all that was most tangi 
most eloquent in creative nature. On a sound 2 
exquisite structure of his sublime art ehas reac 
synthetical prefection. His creative genius 
inspiration from & higher spiritual] plane a 
deep at the fount of Hippocrene. A cr 
the term he has known to give pe, colour, rhythm and poetic 
grace to the passing phases of lite fd ‘has immortalised in stone end 
granite the spirit of symbolisn#and his own impressions of vibrating 
life in both man, beast and bird and the rhythm of harmonious 
perfection which paglerlies all creation in nature. In the sun-light 
of his profound™wisdom and in the spring of his deeper feelings’ 
. exuberance he has caught glimpses of eternity in the ever-changing 

ebb.and flow of life everlasting. 
~ He has seen life from an entirely new angle where vision could 
never have been obscured by the fog of prejudices, occasioned by the 
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seems to have drunk 
in the truest sense of 
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materialistic urge for power and pelf, and he has succeeded in giving 
life a new meaning and a new interpretation. 

He has known to weave exquisite patterns of beauty on a solid 
texture, in which the rhythm of poetry and the forceful voice of 
prophecy seem to həve been interlaced in a miracle of design and 
craftsmanship. | 

There are indeed somemoinis of resemblance between his and 
Pandit Nebru’s character, since both of them are leaders of thought 
and since both of them are votaries at the altar of beauty which is 
truth. Milles is hewing out beauty from stone and granite with a 
creative dynamism, whereas Panditji with his vital dynamism also 
like a master sculptor is giving a much more beautiful shape to 
rugged masses of humenity, irrespective of caste,-creed or colour 
torn between the uncertainties of so many ‘‘isms’’ and ideologies and | 
groaning under the agonies of the nightmare of another war. With 
their creative dynamism both of them symbolise the very spirit of 
eternal youth, the source of all beauty. 

Both of them have proved that given the will to serve a noble 
cause no sacrifice can be considered too great, nor any impediment 
can subdue the creative will from achieving the seemingly impossible. 
Spheres of. action may be different just as means for achieving the 
same goal may vary, but great minds and great deeds must follow 
hand in hand. Panditji typifies the spirit of India as the home of 
millions of people struggling hard to live under trying conditions and 
let others live by proferring the hand of friendship and by extending 






leg wtypifies the very spirit of freedom,—freedom of the 
he soul «from the cruel bondage imposed by the 
barriers of narrow conventionalism and sectarian bigtory. He thinks 
in terms of a free humanity having no social inequities or religious 
barriers and on this road Ñaqa creates out of stone and granite 
with the skill of a master-art®t forms and figures to perpetuate the 
monumental glory of freedom “of thought and action, originating 
from the innermost depths of human feeling of love, tolerance 
and peace. Both these leaders of thought stand for peace and 
tolerance for all humanity. y 


“ THE. UNICEF ” 


B. R. O’BRIEN 
@ 
> Public Relations Officer (Far East, UNICEF) 


In December, 1946, when UNA was being dissolved, the 
executive of that body recommended to United Nations that a fund be 
created to take care of the needy children of the world. Europe was 
still recovering from the effects of World War II and warfare continued 
for many years in a great part of Asia after World War II had con- 
cluded. As a result of UNRRA’S recommendation, two resolutions 
were passed, The first one of these was thate fund be established to 
which all Governments should be invited to contribute. This fund was 
called UNICEF, the letters signifying, United Nations International 
'hildren’s.Emergency Fund. The second resoiution established the 
fund raising body, UNAC, U.N.A.G. meaning the United Nations 
Appeal for Children. The difference between these two agencies of 
UN, therefore, is that UNICEF is the fund itself, and of course, the 
body administering that fund, whereas Unac is simply the organisation 
that raises the money for UNICEF. 

The fund was established for the benefit of children, ibe victims 
of aggression, but was quite properly widened later to take in children 
in need generally without regard to geographical division. Over 
$150,000,000 has already been distributed by Unicef, and programm 






North Africa. These programmes cover feeding, ` r 
health, tubeculosis control, malaria control, hea 
provision of fellowship for study overseas, the provision of drugs 


and hospital equipment, venereal disease gontrol, and many other 
programmes. ra 


Help is given on a country bf country basis, but sometimes a 
country will assume regional responsibility in cases like malaria and 
yaws. An instance of regional activity is provided by Scandinavia. 
The Scandinavian Red Cross Societies provide most of the personnel, 
and manufacturgggccine for the B. C. Q. anti-tuberculosis campaigns. 

The money, to finance the various works of Unicef, comes from 
the governments of the contributing countries, from the residuary 

h. a assets of UNRRA, and from voluntary contributions in UNAC appeals. 
It is well to note that many of the recipient countries, including India, 
are themselves contributing. 
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Now this help is given subject to three conditions: 

1. There must be no distinction as to race, caste, colour, creed, 
or political belief. a 

2. The recipient country must match UNICHF’s contribution to 
at least an equal amouift in money, goods, or services. The purpose 
of this provision is to ensure that something permanent is left behind 
to carry when UNICEF witha.. | 

3. The help given must make a permanent contribution to the 
walfere of the receiving country. 

The procedure is as follows: The government first of all asks 
for aid. The proposals are examined by UNICEF, which body then 
cails on the help of some specialised agency of UN, such as the World 
Health Organisation. &xperts from this specialised agency will 
then draw up a plan of operations in consultation with the government. 
This is finally submitted to UNICEF. If agreement is reached, the 
plan of operation becomes a contract between the government and 
UNICEF. The government itself administers the programmes. The 
Ministry of Health for instance will look after medical aid, the 
Ministry of Education, school feeding, the Minstry of Welfare, the 
care of indigent children and children in institutions. 

In the Asian countries the problem, in view of the very large 
populations concerned, is to spend the money available in such a way 
that the greatest number will benefit. The need, therefore,.is for 
imple supplies, such as scales, maternity kits, hypodermic needles, 
iges, soaps, disinfectants, etc. There is also great need for large 
of workers. Fully qualified doctors are not available’ to 
service a M Z 4 the people, therefore, workers and others are 
given a medicurmot training iñ order that the bulk of the people will 
not go without some medical help. I donot know what the percentage 
of doctors isin India. In Indonesia, which country 1 visited recently, 
it has been estimated that the doctors are one in 70,000; but if it is 
remembered that 90% of the population of Indonesia is rural and that 
the large majority of doctors are in tbe towns, then the figure just 
given does not anywhere near represent the position as far as the 
great buik of the population is concerned. This lack of trained 
personnel is one of the great problems of the Asian cM@ries, and in 
this field UNICEF is doing what it can in the provision of fellowships 
for overseas study ; and, in co-operation with the World Health 
Organisation, providing foreign personnel for training purposes. 

A great deal of the work of UNICEF isaimed at prevention. This 
is the most economical approach. Large numbers can be treated 
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at very little expense. For tuberculosis vaccination and yaws inno- 
culation,. the cost is only a few annas per person. Similarly malaria 
control over very wide areas is obtained at comparatively low cost 
by spraying with D. D. T. I have recently visited some of our 
projects in various paris of India. Calcutta ehould be very proud 
of the great humanitarian work being carried on so selflessly by the 
Marwari society. I saw the fine vor ey! this society in the earthquake 
area of. Assam justa fortnight ago. Unicef has 8 milk distribution 
centres jin the heart of this area. I also visited the lovely Terai 
country of northern India where the . scourge of malaria is being 
steadily wiped out. Insome of the treated areas, the spieen rate 
which at the beginning of operations there was as high as 100%, 
is now nil. This result is dramatic. The ngatching or Indian team, 
which i is now fully trained, will in the near future take over the work 
completely from the UNICEF-WHO team now operating. The extent 
of UNICEF’S aid to India covers a wide field of activity, Fifteen 
fellowships have been provided for overseas study ; 7,709;000 of skim 
milk will soon have been -distributed ; two Health Education Vans 
for mobile work are arranged for. There are malaria teams in Orissa, 
the Terai, Mysore and Madras. B. C: G. anti-tuberculosis campaigns 
are getting well underway and dispensaries with X-ray equipment 
and general laboratory supplies are also included, ‘There is a Venereal 
Disease Programme and much work is going on in maternal and 
child health. Altogether UNICEF has allocated to India the sum of 
$3,191,000 plus $135,000 share in a malaria control programme, an 
share in the $1,000,000 B.C. G. allocation for India, Cey and 
Pakistan. | 








`A MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF 
HISTORICAL DATES | 


S. N. Sen, M.A. (Can), ir A.S.AA., A.C.A.(ENG.) - 


Phe writer of pas paper is no historian. But he is an ) ardent 
pupil of Sir Jadunath for the fascinating manner of his story-telling. - 

Turning over the pages of the English edition of Shivaji, the 
writer has stumbled over a number of dates where the days of the 
month and the days of the week as mentioned by the veteran historian 
are mathematically at væiance. While fully recognising the greater 
probability of the writer being in error rather than the histerian, he 
(the writer) considers that it might be of interest to the readers of 
this Journal if the relative facts are laid before them for whatever they 
are worth. i 

On page 22 of the 8rd edition of Shivaji, the author says that 
Shivaji was born on Munday, the 10th April, 1627. But LOth April, 
1627 was not a Monday at all either by the Julian or the Gregorian 
Calendar. Again, on page 94, Surat 1s said to have been alarmed at 
the advent of Shivaji on Tuesday, the 5th January, 1664, which too 
is mathematically untenable. It is easy enough to prove that 10th 
pril, 1627 and 5th January, 1664, having a difference of 13,419 days 
en them, must fall on the same day of the week. 








ollow a whole series of inaccuracies. which are consistent 
with the la% date but are otherwise insupportable unless we 
change over to the Julian Calendar. On page 97 is mentioned 
Wednesday, the 6th January, 1664, on page 101, Sunday, the 16th 
of the same month and on page 339, Sunday, the 4th April, 1680. 


Detailed working is not supplied as it is school-class arithmetic. 
A common, year has 365 days end a leap year 366 days. They are 
exact multiples of 7 , with one and two odd days in addition. If there- 
fore the 10th day of April is 3 Monday in our current year ’s calendar, 
it must have been a Sunday in 1949, a Saturday in 1948 ‘and a Thurs- 
day in 1947, making allowance for a day in each yen aid for two 
days whenever it jumps oyer a 29th February. The century years 
ave not, of course, leap years unless they are multiples of 400. as 





In our preseut calendar (the Gregorian) Friday, the 15th October 
succeeded Thursday the 4th October of the Julian Calendar , dropping 
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the intervening dates but not the days of the week. This happened 
in 1582 by an order of Pope Gregory the 18th but ali the countries 
did not adopt the New Style Calendar at the same moment of time. 


° As in most books on history, dates are mentioned in profusion 
in the work under review, but the days of the week are seldom to be 
met with. If the inaccuracy of the above-mentioned days is establish- 
ed, a more diligent search throughouWhivali and other works of the’ 
savant may be a profitable exercise for a junior aspirant in the domain 
of history. 


° o. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND WORLD-PEACE. 


I š KHAGENDRA CHANDRA PAL 


Hoogly Mohsin College, Hoogly 
š : (1) 


The United Nations is surely intended to be a machinery for 
world peace. It has been brought into existence, it is stated in the 
preamable of its Charter, asa result of the determinatior of the 
peoples of the United Nations “ to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, Which twice in our lifetime Has brougkt untold 
sorrow to mankind.’’ Jn the very first article of the United Nations 
Charter we find that with a view to maintaining international peace 
and security the United Nations will not oniy (a) “‘ take effective and 
collective measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the 

' peace and for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches 
of the peace,” but will also (b) “ bring about by peaceful means, 
and in conformity with the principles of justice and international law, 
adjustment or settlement of international disputes or situations which 
might lead to a breach of the peace.” 


Prevention of war and resolution of disputes are, of course, more 
or less negative steps in the interest of world-peace. But “to 
stagngthen universal peace ’’ the United Nations is entitled also to 
take “definitely positive: steps “to develop friendly relatiors among 
nations based o1rfPspeci for the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples,” and “ to achieve international co-operation 
in solving international-problems of an economic, social, cultural, or 
humanitarian character, and in promoting and encouraging respect 
for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction ‘as to race, sex, language, or religion ’’.* 






PRINOIPLES AND OBLIGATIONS 


Obviously the United Nations starts with a finegstatement regard- 
ing its ideal of world-peace. Similarly fine also are some of the 
principles which lie at the basis of this great international organisa- 
tion. In spite of the principle of ‘‘ sovereign equality ’’* of aH the P 


1 Charter of tbe United Nations, Article 1. 
2 Charter of the United Nations, Article 2(1). 
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states in the United Nations, they undertake to “ fulfil in good faith 

- the obligations assumed by them in accordance with the present 
Charter.’’* These obligations are by no means unimportant. All of 
them relate directly or indirectly to the maintenance of world-peace. 
“ All members shall settle their international Uisputes by peaceful 
means in such a manner that internatignal peace and security, and 
justice are not endangered.” * They Ò, ‘to refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any state, or in: any other 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations.’’* 
They are to “ give the United Nations every assistance in any action 
it takes in accordance with the present Charter, and shall refrain 
from giving assistance to any state against which the Uniied Nations 
is taking preventive or enforcement action.” * 

| More specific obligations are also involved through the Member- 
ship of the United Nations. “In order tq ensure prompt and effective 
action by the United Nations, its Members confer on the Security 
Council primary responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and agree that in carrying out its duties under 
this responsibility the Security Council acts for their behalf.” ° 
Further, “the Members of the United Nations agree to accept and 
carry out the decisions of the Security Council in accordance with the 
present Charter. *S There can be thus no question of defiance of 
the orders of the Security Council, though it consists only of U.8.A.,. 
U.K., U.S.S.R., France, China and six other nations elected by te: 
General Assembly where all Members, great and small, are equally 
represented, each with only one vote. 

Under the Charter, moreover, no Member Nation can put forward 
the plea that it will take no action for the sake of world-peace unless 
all others in the United Nations do the same. For they have agreed 
that ‘‘the action required to carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council for the maintenance of internatjonal peace and security shall 
be taken by all the Members of the United Nations or by some of 
them, as the Security Council may determine.’’’ “Such decisions 
shall be carried out by the Members of the United Nations directly 
and through the action in the appropriate international agencies of - 


` 1-Fbid, Article 2(2). f PN 
2 Ipéd, Article 2(3)}. | Z 
`, 3 Ibid, Arvicle 2(4). 
4 Ibid, Article 2(5). 
5 Ibid, Aiticle 24(1). 


6 Ibid, A-ticle 25. 
7 Ibid, Article 4801). 
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which they are members.’’* When the Security Council decides 
that a Member Nation shouid take action against an aggressor, others, 
however, are not to behave as mere silent spectators. _ ‘* The Members 
of the United Nations shall join in affording mutual assistance in 
carrying out the megsures decided upon by the Security Council.” ° 

Obviously these are ail serious obligations on the part of all 
Members of the United Neons, so that the peace of the world may 
not be threatened or broken. | 


Some one might argue that a nation which intended to cancel 
these obligations could .easily do so by withdrawing from the United 
Nations. ‘There is in the Charter no clear provision for withdrawal’ 
on the part of any Member Nation from the United Nations. But 
such withdrawal is certainly possible, ‘specially iñ view of the basic 
principle of the sovereign equality of the Members of the United - 
Nations and also in view of the Declaration adopted by the Com- 
mission I of the San Francisco Conference that it was not the purpose . 
of the Organisation to compel a Member to continue its co-operation 
in the Organisation, if the Member because of exceptional circum- 
stances felt constrained to withdraw. - | 


But such withdrawal need not affect the possibility of maintain- 
ing world-peace. For it is one of the basic principles of the United 
Nations that the Organisation may ensure that States which are not 
Members of the United Nations act in accordanceewith the principles 
of the United Nations so far as may be necessary for the maintenance 
of, international peace and security.’ 


The Memhers of the United Nations might, of course, try to 
prevent any ef Bre action by the Security: Council on the plea of 
domestic jurisdiction.. For it is specifically provided that “nothing 
contained in the- present Charter shall authorise the United Nations 
to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state or shall require the Members to submit such 
matters to settlement under thé present Charter.” * But the section ` 
that speaks of the principle of domestic jurisdiction further provides 
that “this principle shall not prejudice the application of enforcement 
measures under Chapter VII” which deals with actigg with respect to 
threats to the peace, breaches of the peace and acts of aggression. 


.. 
| Ibid, Article 48(2). | S 
2 Ibid, Article 49. I l 

3 Ibid, Article 2(6). 

4 Ib id, Article 2(7), 
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Thus the purposes and principles of the United Nations seem to 
be very high indeed. But are its organs and powers, procedures and 
Membership, ali suited to these purposes and principles? 


ORGANS AND POWERS e 


Any one who studies the Chartefyyith a view to getting some 
idea of the organs and powers that the United Nations possesses ° to 
deal with the problems of world-peace will surely be impressed by the 
variety of provisions in this respect. ‘‘There are established as the 
principal organs of the United Nations: a General Assembly, a 
Security Council, an Economic and Social Council, a Trusteeship 
Courcil, an International Court of Justice andga Secretariat.’’* “In 
order to promote the establishment and maintenance of international 
peace and security with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources, the Security Council shall be 
responsible for formulating............... plans to be submitted to the 
Members of the United Nations for the establishment of a system for 
the regulation of armaments.’’* ‘“‘The Security Council may investi- 
gate any dispute, or any situation which might lead to international 
friction or give rise to a dispute, in order to determine whether the 
continuance of the dispute of situation is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security ”° ° ‘The parties to any 
dispute, the continuance of which is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance-of international peace and security, shall, first of all, seek a 
solution by -negotiatiou, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, 
judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies and arrangements, or 
other peaceful means of their own choices “The @curity Council 
shall, when it deems necessary, call upon the‘ -parties to settle their 
dispute by such means. “Any Member of the United Nations may 
bring any dispute or any situation”? that is likely to endanger the 


yx 5 


maintenance of international peace and security “to the attention of 


the Security Council or of the General Assembly.” € “A state which 
is not a Member of the United Nations may bring to the attention of 
the Security Council or of the General Assembly any dispute to which 


it is a party, if it ports in advance, for the purposes of the dispute, 


1 Ibid, Article 7. 

2, dbid, Article 26. 
“Ny, 3 Ibid, Article 34. 

4 Ibid, Article 33(1). 

5 Ibid, Article 33(2). 

6 Ibid, Article 35(1). 
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the obligations of pacific settlement provided in the present Charter.” ! 


The Secretary-General, the Chief administrative officer of the Organi- 
sation, and also the General Assembly may similarly bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any matter or situation which may 
threaten the maintenance of international peace and security.” * The 
Security Council may, at any stage of a dispute or situation which is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international security, ‘‘recom- 
mend appropriate procedures methods of adjustment.” ° “Should 
the` parties to a dispute’’ which is likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security ‘‘fail to settle it by means” of 
negotiation, inquiry, etc., “they shall refer the matter to the Security 
Council.’’* “If the Security Council deems that the continuance of 
the dispute is in fact likely to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and se®urity’’ it shall decide whether it will only 
recommend appropriate procedures or methods of adjustment or the 
actual “terms of settlement as it may consider appropriate.” ° In addi- 
tion to all these ‘‘the Security Council may, if all the parties to any 
dispute so request, make recommendations to the parties with a view 
to a pacific settlement of the dispute.” ° | 


All these are with respect to the pacific settlement of disputes or 
situations. But a dispute or a situation may not be pacificallv settled. 
Any state in exercise of its sovereign power may actually declare war 
against any other state, or threaten that it will do so unless some of 
its demands are conceded. In such a case if is the Security Council 
` which ‘‘shall determine the existence of any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression, and shall make recommeadations, 
or decide what measures shall be taken,” military or non-military, 
“to maintain z” heuc international peace and security.” 7 In order 
to prevent aggravation ofthe situation, the Security Council may, 
before making the recommendations or deciding upon the measures,” 
military or non-military, “call upon the parties concerned to compiy 
with such provisional measures as it deems necessary or desirable. 
Such provisional measures shal] be without prejudice to the rights, 
claims or position of the parties concerned. The Security Council 


Ibid, Article 85(2).. k j 
Ibid, Articles 99, 11(8). 

Ibid, Article 36. 

Ibid, Article 87(1). 


Ibid, Article 38. 
Ibid, Article 39, 
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shall duly take account of failure to comply with such provisional 
measures.’¢ ! 

To give effect to its decisions the Security Council may call upon 
the Members of the United Nations ‘to apply such non-military 
measures as “complete or partial interruption of economic relations 
and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio %nd other means of 
communication, and the severance of diplomatic relations.’’* Should 
the Security Council consider that such “ton-military measures would 
be inadequate or have proved to be inadequate “it may take such action 
. by air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore 
“International peace and security. Such action may include demons- 
trations, blockade and other operations by air, sea or land forces of 
Members of the United Nations.” ° 

It should not be supposed that the Chartef is so drawn up that an 
individual Member of the United Nations or some Members collectively 
must wait in the face of grave danger to their territory or independence 
for a determination by the Security Council as to the existence of any 
. threat to the peace, breach of peace, or act of aggression. “Nothing 
in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defence, if an armed attack occurs against a member of 
the United Nations, until the Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to maintain international peace and security .’’ * 

This, however, does not mean that in the name of self-defence 
a Member of the United Nations can merrily carry on its aggressive 
purposes. For the same Article of the Charter as provides for the 
right of self-defence also provides that “measures taken’ by Members 
in the exercise of this right of self-defence shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council and shall not in way affect the 
authority and responsibility of the Security Council under the present 
Charter to take at any time such action as it deems necessary in 
order to maintain or restore international peace and security,” 

_ This is a fairly exbaustive list of powers that the Security Council 
possesses fox the maintenance of world-peace. But the Security 
Council is not the only organ that works for world-peace. AH other 
organs of the United Nations are also working in the same direction. 
For instance, “‘the General Assembly may consider the general 
principles of cogPeration in the ae Beee of international peace 


1 Ibid, Article 40. 


` Ze “Ibid, Article 41. 


3 Ibid, Article 42. 
4 Ibid, Article 51, 
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security, including the principles governing disarmament and the 
regulation of armaments, and may make recommendations with 
regard to such principles to the Members or to the Security Council 
or both’’** It“ may discuss any questions relating Io the main- 
tenance of international peace and security brought before it by any 
Member of the United Nations or by the Security Council or by 


$s 35 


a stgte which is not a Member of the United Nations”. 


Further, the General Assembly shall initiate studies and make `; 
recommendations for the purpose of promoting international co-opera- ` 
tion in the political, legal, cultural, educational, and health fields 
and assisting in the realisation of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all.” Ig may also “recommend measures for the 
peaceful adjustment of any situation, regardless of origin, which it 
deems likely to impair the generaj welfare or frierdly relations among 
nations, including situations resulting from a violation of the provi- 


sions of the present Charter ’’.*** 


It would thus appear that both the General Assembly and 
Security Council have important functions regarding the problems of 
world-peace. An optimist in his enthusiasm might suggest that 
the Security Council and the Genera] Assembly are respectively the 
executive and legislative authorities of the world-state that is 
gradually growing up through the United Nations. The Economic 
and Social Council and the Trusteeship Council may also be des- 

ivi, if you like, as the Upper Chambers of the World-state with 
various limitations, of course. Working under the authority of the 
General Assembly and consisting of 18 Members of the United 
Nations elected™®y the General Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council works directly or indirectly for world-peace and for this 
purpose may make or initiate studies and reports, make recommen- 
dations for the promotion of huaman rights and fundamental freedoms, 
prepare draft conventions and call international conferences.” “The 
various specialised agencies established by inter-governmentsl agree- 
ment and having wide international responsibilities, as defined in their 
basic instruments, in economic, social, cultural, educational, health 
and related fields, shail be brought into relationship @pith the United 
Nations’ in accordance with agreements entered into between such 
agencies and the Economic and Social Council.*® 


Si. Ibid, Article 11(1). 82. ibid, Article 11(2). J 
83. Ibid, Article 18. 34. Ibid, Article 14. 
85, Ibid, Article 62. 86. Ibid, Articles 57, 68, 
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The Trusteeship Council consisting of U.S.A., U.K., U.S.S.R., 
China and France and certain other states including all those who 
administer any of the trust territories is authorised to look after 


certain backward areas of the world. š 


‘It might even be maintained that the International Court of 
Justice as the principal judicial organ the United Nations is some 
sort of a Federal Judiciary for the world-state. Further, the Bec- 
retariat of the United Nations may also be looked upon as the 
Tnternational Civil Service. 


If over and above all this, the United Nations and its own armed 
forces for its military functions, it could easily claim to have all the 
important charaeteristics of a federal worl@-state for world-peace. 
And here also we find that the framers of the Charter had enough 
vision not to disappoint us altogether. Article“? of the Charter 
states : f 


“I. All Members of the United Nations, in order to contribute 
to the maintenance of international peace and security, undertake 
to make available to the Security Council, on its call and in accord- 
ance with agreement or agreements, armed forces, assistance, and 
facilities, including rights of passage, necessary for the purpose of 
maintaining international peace and security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall govern the numbers 
and types of forces fheir degree of readiness and general location, f 
and nature of the facilities and assistance to be provided. 


8. The agreement or agreements shal] be negotiated as soon as 
possible on the initiative of the Securify Coun They shall be 
concluded between the Security Council and Members, or between 
the Security Council and groups of Members, and shall be subject 
to ratification by the signatory states in accordance with their res- 
pective constitutional processes °”. | 


Moreover, Article 45 of the Clharter states : “ In order to enable 
the United Nations to take urgent military measures, Members ‘shall 
hold immediately available national air-force contingents for combined 
international engrcement action. The strength and degree of readi- 
ness of these contingent and plans for their combined action shall 
be determined, within the limits laid down in the special agreement 
or “agreements referred to in Article 43, by the Security Council with 
the assistance -of the Military Staff Committee”. This Military 
Steff Committee consists of ‘‘ the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent 
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membere of the Security Council or their representative”. “* The 
Military Staff Committee will ‘‘ advise and assist the Security Counci: 
.on all questions relating to the Security Council’s militaty requjre- 
ments for the maintenance of international peace and security the, 
employment and command of forces place at its disposal, the regula- 
tion of armaments, and possikj disarmament’’.** ““ Plans for the 
application of armed force shall be made by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee”. Also, 
“ the Military Staff Committee shall be responsible under the Security 
Council for the strategic direction of a, armed forces placed at the 
disposal of the Security Council ’’.*° 


Military arrangemengs under the Charter of the United Nations 
are by no means complete. ““ Questions relating to the command ”’ 
of the forces at the disposal of the United Nations could not be settled 
when the Charter was drawn up and the Charter simply states that 
they “ shall be worked out subsequently.” But they have not been 
worked out as yet. Moreover, there could be no agreement as yet 
on the organisation of the armed forces of the United Nations under 
Article 43 of the Charter. But still it may be hoped that if the great 
powers are really united, there will be no serious danger to world- 
peace. For Article 106 of the Charter provides that ‘‘ pending the 
coming into force of such special agreements referred to in Article 48 
as in the opinion of’ the Security Council enable it to begin the 

Wy exercise of its responsibilities’’ of enforcing its decisions through 
the use of military power, U.S.A., U.K., U.S.S.R., China and France 
shall “ consult with one another and as occasion requires with other 
Members of th4Pinited Nations with a view to such joint action on 
behalf of the organisation as may be necessary for the purpose of 
maintaining international peace and security.” 


It would thus seem that so far as the organs and powers of the 
United Nations are concerned, we have in the Charter of the United 
Nations some sort of a constitutién for the world-state which is slowly, 
painfully and hesitantly, but surely and steadily taking shape before 
our eyes. | 


PROCEDURES OF THE ORGANS ® 


This impression may be strengthened if we look to certain 
procedures of the different organs in the United Nations. *For S 


87, Ibid, Article 4(2). 38. Ibid, Article 47(1). 
89. Ibid, Artlele 46. 40. Ibid, Article 47(8). 
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instance, under Article 28 the Security Council is“ so organised as to 
be able to function continuously.” Further, “the Security Council 
shall hold periodic meetings at which each of its members may, if if so 
desires, be represented by a member of the government or by some 
other specially designated representative.” Again, under Article 20 
‘the General Assembly shall meet irregular annual sessions and in 
such special sessions as. occasion ~N require.” Further, under 
Article 94 decisions of the International Court of Justice are binding 
upon the Members of the United Nations. ‘‘ If any party to a case 
fails to perform the obligations incumbent upon it under a judgment 
rendered by the Court, the other party may have recourse to the 
Security Council, which may if it deems necessary, make recom- 
mendations or décide upon measures to be taken to give effect to the 
judgment.” The Statute of “the International Court of Justice 
provides that “ the States parties to the present Statute may at any 
time declare that they recognise as compulsory tpso facto and witbout 
special agreement, in relation to any state accepting the same 
obligation, the jurisdiction of the Court in all legal disputes concerning 
(a) the interpretation of a treaty, (b) any question of international 
law, (c) the existence of any fact which, if established, would consti- 
tute a breach of an international obligation, -(d) the nature or extent 
of the reparation to ‘be made for the breach of an international 
obligation.” * The General Assembly on 14 November, 1947, drew 
the attention of the States which had not yet accepted the compulsory d 
jurisdiction of the Court to the desirability of the greatest possible 
number of states accepting this jurisdiction with as few reservations 
as possible. It also drew the attention of Memb@ to the advantage 
of inserting in conventions and treaties arbitration clauses providing 
for the submission of disputes arising from their interpretation or 
application as far as possible to the International Court of Justice, 


MEMBERSHIP 
6 


Are the principles regarding Membership in the United Nations 
such as would advance the cause of world-peace ? Here also the 
answer seems to be affirmative. Under Article 3 of the Charter the 
original Memb of the United Nations are only those nations which 
had no sympathy with the Axis Powers during the Second Great War 
and hence with any political philosophy which regards the nation 

~ state as the ultimate development of all social groupings and en- 


41. Statute of the International Court of Justice, Article 36, 
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courages war as a means to human evolution, Additional Members 
may be recruited under Article 4 only from amongst the “‘ peace- 
loving *’ states of the world.” 

It is also a point in favour of the United Nations that all the 
great powers are now in it, so that so long as the United Nations 
remains the united nations there is little possibility of any serious 
breach of peace. 


š (2) 
UNITED Nations OR Disunirep NATIONS 


All this is on the credit side of the United Nations in regard to 
the ideal of world-peace. Let us now look to the debit side. We 
must not be deceived by the purposes as they are stated in the 
Charter. The Nations participating in the United Nations were 
united during the Second World War only in their zeal for destruc- 
tion of the ideals and practices of Fascism and Nazism. War-time 
unity against Fascism and Nazism is no longer there. Delegates at 
the United Nations have even urged that Fascism and Nazism cannot 
be exactly defined so that the question of forming a united front 
against these principles does not arise at all. It is indeed surprising 
that-what could be defined in deeds during the war and fought against 
with arms could not be defined in so many words after the war. 
In respect even of Spain, Germany and Austria which during the war 
were on the side of the enemies the great Powers in the United 

WaNations have no longer the wartime unity born of opposition to all the 
vestiges of Fascism and Nazism. 

On the contrary, the rivalry between the communist and anti- 
communist blocs the United Nations has now reached a very 
delicate stage. Any queastion that is now brought before the United 
Nations is being examined from the point of view of whether it will 
advance the cause of communism or democracy. This has been 
particularly. noticeable in respect of applications for new Memberships 
of the United Nations. Trans Jerdon, Ireland, Portugal, and Italy 
could find no entrance into the United Nations because the Govern- 
ments of these countries were not in the good books of Communist 
Russia. And under the Chartsr of the United Nations unanimity 
amongst the great powers, U.S.S.R., U.K., U.S. France and 
China has been supposed to be essential for any nation to become a 
Member of the United Nations.** Similarly the People’s Republic of 





42. The Charter of the United Nations, Article 4, 27, 
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of Albania, the Mongolian Peoples Republic, Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria were not recommended for Membership of the United 
Nations as the Anglo-American bloc did not like the communist 
governments of these states, 

The United Nations could do nothing in relation to the civil war 
in China, border incidents in Greece, violent s@ppression of a, govern- 
ment in Czechoslovakia ostensibely because of the principle of domestic 
_ jurisdiction but really because of the tf&nic struggle that is now going 
on between communism and democracy or the vested interests genérated 
by these isms. It seems plausible to believe that Germany and 
Korea have been divided nations today because the United Nations 
which handled their problems is itself divided with contradictory 
ideologies. The political boundaries in these countries are more or 
less the reflections of the ideological Soundaries amongst the 
Members of the United Nations. 

Tt is not only the contradictory purposes of the communists and 
anti-communists which are a standing threat to the peace of the 
world. World-peace is being continually threatened also by certain 
imperialist powers who are bent on violently suppressing the 
legitimate aspirations of some nations of the East. French policy 
in Vietnam and South African policy in South-West Africa are only 
illustrations of this aspect of the threat to the world-peace. 
Basically imperialism means that a nation is granted unusual 
advantages over, another nation in power and wealth at the cost of 
the subject nation. Now we see similar advantages given to thé 
| European and American nations over the nations of the East throug 
membership, organisation and powers of the United Nations. There 
are in the United Nations 20 Members from turope, more than 
20 Members from North and South Arferica, while there are only 
about a dozen Members from the whole of Asia. This means in 
effect that as represented in. the United Nations, Europe with a 
population of about 440 millions has about 20 votes in the General 
Assembly, America with a population of about 300 millions has got 
more than 20 votes, while Asian countries with a population of 950 
millions have only about a dozen votes. Thus Europe and America 
with a population of about 740 millions have no less than 40 votes 
while Asia wi@ a still larger population has only ‘about gohida 
of the number of votes possessed by Europe and America. 

There is something wrong even with regard to some of the 
paci principles of the United Nations. The present undesirable 
leanings of the United Nations are for instance greatly due to the 
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. misuse of the principle of ‘‘sovereign equality” of all the Members 
of the United Nations. It is in the name of this principle of 
“sovereign equality” that Iceland with a population of 132,000 has 
in the General Assembly of the United Nations an equal vote with 
India which has a pgpulation of about 300,000,000. Is it not rather 
surprising that inspite of the principle of sovereign equality 4 among 
the 5 permanent seats in thg#ecurity Council should be filled up by 
European and American nations ? Why should a country like India . 
accept as binding upon itself the decisions of the Security Council 
where it can only rarely get a seat? India which fought against 
the powers of the Viceroy’s Council because it was British in 
character should not also surrender to the Security Council which 
is mainly European ang American in character. Did we become 
free from the clutches of the British only to be slaves of the United 
Nations ? To be true to their democratic principles Indians should 
surrender to the Security Council only when it is based on truly 
democratic principles. To be: really demacratic, the Security Council 
should be some sort of a cabinet of the world-state and must have 
the confidence of the legislature of the world-state based on the 
principle of ‘one man, one vote’ without any distinction of any kind 
such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, 
national or social origin, property, birth or other status. For it is 
common knowledge confirmed by experience, that discrimination in 
representation means sooner or later that the legtslative, executive, 

‘judicial, and military powers may be easily manipulated to the 
advantage of the fortunate few. 

The principle of “one man, one vote” in world-government is 
based on the ideal equal regpect for all individuals in any society, 
in other words, on the idea of sovereign equality of all individuals. 
The Charter of the United Nations speaks not only of “the principle 
of sovereign equality of all its members’’, ‘‘of nations large and 
small’’, but also of ‘‘the equa! rights of men and women”, But 
so far nothing has been done®to realise the principle of equality of 
all individuals so far as the institutions of -world-government are 
concerned. 


FEDERALISM IN WoRrLD-GOVENMENT®) 


Herein comes the value of the principle of federalism which is 
devised to recognise on the one side the principle of equality of all IO 


43 Tbid, Pregmbie, Article 2. 
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individuals and on the other the principle of equality of different 
groups. In elections to the lower chamber of the federal legislature 
the principle is “one man, one vote”, that is, the individual is the 
unit’, in elections to the upper chember, however, the unit is the 
group, or the province, each of which is in general given an equal 
number of seats there. 

To put on a surer footing of eMn lity the status of the different 
groups in a society federalism also provides through a constitutional 
. distribution of powers between the central and provincial govern- 
merts that none of these governments must interfere in the adminis- 
tration of any other. 

If these principles of federalism are > accepted In respect of the 
organisation and, powers of the governmenteof the world, there need 
not be any minimisation of the. factors of diversity among mankind 


inspite of the acceptance of the principle of ‘‘one man, one vote’’ in- 


respect of the lower chamber of the world. Provision can be easily 
mace through an additional chamber in the international sphere 
for the proper representation of all diversities amongst mankind. 
To emphasise these diversities a, large amount of sovereign power 
may also be reserved for well-defined nationalities. They may have 
for them the principle of sovereign equality in matters of their 
internal administration. But where problems of the whole humanity 
are involved ultimate decision and action must be taken by the 


representative organs of the whole human race and not by any - 


single nation on the basis of the traditional theory of soverognty 
or domestic jurisdiction. 

Under the Charter of the United Nations the only subject over 
_ which the United Nations may be said to dave a ding jurisdiction 
over its Members is peace and security. This is clear from the 
Article 25 where it is stated that Members agree to accept and carry 
out the decisions of the Security Council, and also from the Article 
2, section 7, where it is stated that the principle of domestic 
jurisdiction shall not prejudice the application of enforcement 
measures with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the 


peace, and acts of aggression. On the basis of the Preamble 


and such Articles as 1(3), 10, 18, 14, 55, 56, 73, 76 it could also be 
claimed that the United Nations will have jurisdiction over matters of 
economic, social, cultural or humanitarian character, including human 
rights, But in view of the principles of sovereign equality and 
domestic jurisdiction in Article 2, sections 1 and 7, it cannot be 
claimed that the jurisdiction of the United Nations in these respects 
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is binding upon the Member states in the sense in which a law is 
usually supposed to be binding. 

But it is difficult to believe that the United N ations will be able 
to maintain the peace of the world ifits binding jurisdiction ig not 
extended to the economic, social, culiural or humanitarian spheres of 
our life. For peace is not simply the function of force to be capable 
of being realised by the force i## the Security Council of the United 
Nations may possess; it is also the function of the wills of the 
individuals and the best way to act on them in the direction of 
world-peace is to increase the effective powers of world institutions 
in all spheres of life, political, economic, social, cultural or humani- 
tarin. 


e E 
UNDEMOCRATIC STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


It is not only that there is something wrong with the purposes 
and prineiples of the United Nations. Something is also wrong with 
its. organisation and powers. The General Assembly of the United 
Nations does not represent in any democratic way the peoples of the 
world, because it is based on the sovereign equality of nations only, 
but not also of individuals constituting the nations. 

If the organisation of the General Assembly is undemocratic that 
of the Security Council is more so, because it is an association of great 
powers which have imperialistic tendencies. | 

Yet it is the great powers in the Security Council who have the 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of world-peace. The | 
sarcasm that it is the thieves and robbers who are the police-men in 
the United Natiogm contains indeed a substantial element of truth. 

The Genera! Assembly which is more democratic than the . 
Security Council is less powerful than the latter. The General 
Assembly has the right to discuss any question relating to international 
peace and security and may make recommendations also with regard 
to such questions: But aie are two limitations on this right of the 
General Assembly. First, “any such question-on which action is 
necessary shall be referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion“, Secondly, “while the 
Security Council is exercising in respect of any diggute or situation 
the functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the General Assem- 
bly shall not make any recommendation with regard to that dispute 
or situation unless the Security Council so requests’’.*° 


44 Ibid, Article 14 (2), 
"45 Ibid, Article 12 (1). 
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It might be suggested that it is unnecessary to emphasise this 
undemocratic character of the United Nations. The contours of our 
daily life aré mostly set by the nation-state in which we live, so that 
if that nation-state is democratic, we need not bother so much about , 
the structure of a world institution which is so Ar away frem our daily 
life. 

But is it really possible to ignore Wiis aspect of the problem if we 
_ are really serious in our intention that the United N ations should be in 

8 position to tackle the vital problem of world-peace? The power of 
. an institution’ depends not only on the constitutional definition of its 
powers, but also on the trust put on those who are in charge of operat- 
ing that institution. To have this trust in a proper measure it is 
necessary that those who are to exercise pow@ must be placed in their 
position through some method of democratic election. The peoples of 
the world find it difficult to trust the members of the Security Council, 
because they had little share in the choice of the members of the 
Security Council. Thus inspite of the legal powers of the Security 
Council, the peopies of the world have little faith in the capacity of 
the Security Council in the task of maintaining world-peace. 

It should be noticed, moreover, that the Security Council is 
defective not only in respect of its organisation, but also in’ respect of 
its powers. It cannot take action against any Government directly, 
but only indirectly. Its military and non-military measures must be 
directed against the people of the country ruled by the government 
concerned. The idea is that the people against whom the Security 
Council takes action may in this way be inspired to change the guilty 
government. But it would have been fas bet if the Security 
Council being organised on democratic “lines had also the powers to 
arrest the prominent members of the guilty government, For in that 
case there might be no violence on a wide scale. As it is, the Security 
Council can stop war by declaring war against the people which is 
‘controlled by the guilty government. | 

‘The powers of the Security Council to act in any decisive way in 
any critical phase of the world are doubted also because of the fact that : 
the permanent members of the Security Council are no longer united 
among themseiges. On the contrary, the policies that these great 
powers pursue are violently antagonistic. 

‘The smaller nations of the world, of course, more or less like this 
disunity among the great powers in the Security Council. For 
had these powers been united amongst themselves, there was a possi- 
bility that their imperialistic ambitions might then tempt them to 
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` establish an unchallenged power capable of creating a record of bar- 
barity through the use of atomic weapons. — 

But the unfortunate thing about the whole affair is that the way 
in which we are saved from the tyranny of the great powers is a very 
slippery road and ma@ easily lead us to danger zones of world anarchy. 


/ 


VOTING IN L SECURITY COUNCIL 


The disunity that has been noticeable among the great powers has 
been encouraged by the voting procedure in the Securify Council. The- 
Charter states that “each member of the Security Council shall have. 
one vote”, that “‘decisions of the Security Council on procedural 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of sevén members’’, and 
that “decisions of the Security Council on all other matters shall be 
made by an affirmative vote of seven members, including the perma- 
nent members” **, that is, U K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R., China and France. 
There is, however, a proviso that in decisions in respect of pacific settle- 
ment of disputes “a party to a dispute shall abstain from voting’’*’, 
The interpretations put to these provisions seem to suggest that there is _ 
practicaliy no limit to the right of veto on the part of any of the great 
powers. Procedural matters are, of course, beyond the pale of veto. 
But procedural matters are obviously unimportant and whether a 
particular matter is really procedural or not has been claimed to be a 
matter subject to veto. Further, the Russians have claimed that 
though in respect of pacific settlement of “disputes” veto may not be 
applied, it may be applied if the ‘‘dispute’’ was not really a dispute, 
but a “‘situatiogy. And it has been also claimed that whether a 
question is really a dispute or a situation may again be subject to veto. 

Neto has been used on so many occasions by the communist 
Russia that the non-communist great powers in the Security Council aer 
now afraid that the United Nations might be paralysed in the moment 
of its greatest need by a Rusyan Veto. The Russian Veto has so far 
prevented the formation of any plan for the control of Atomic Energy, 
any scheme for the creation of any armed forces of the United 
Nations any effective action on the disturbances on the borders of 
Greece and even recruitinent of new members for th@®United Nations. 

It might be asked: why not abolish veto? The answer is that 
under Articles 108 and 109 without great power unanimity no amend- 
ment of the Charter is possible. It might be suggested that AP 


“a Ibid, Article 27. í Ibid, Article 97. 
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Russia be suspended or expelled from the United Nations on account 
of its anti-peace programme and activities inspired by its communist 
philosophy. . But Articles 5 and 6 of the Charter provide that suspen- 
sion "or expulsion of a Member is possible only with unanimity of the 
great powers, including Russia. But will Russia agree to her own 


expulsion or suspension ? 
` 


THe ATLANTIC PACT 


In view of-all this the Anglo-American powers along with certain 
other countries had to fall back on the self-defence clause of the 
Charter, Article 51. On the basis of this Article they have prepared 
the Atlantic Pact with a view to checking any further advance on 
the part of any communists with inspiration from the communists in ' 
Eastern Europe under Russian domination. Russia, however, claims 
that enforcement of the Atlantic Pact would be iliegal, because 
Article 58 of the Charter provides that ‘enforcement action under re- 
gional arrangements can be taken only against ex-enemy States unless 
the Security Council gave authority for wider action. But the Atlan- ' 
tic Pact seems to be meant as a preparation against a communist 
victory in Germany and not in any other country in Europe. In such 


‘a case Russian Challenge to the legality ‘of the Atlantic Pact does 


not perhaps arise. 

Other attempts also have been made to meet the defect arising 
out of the paralysis of the United Nations through a veto in the 
Securify Council. Instead of discussing problems in the Security 
Council sometimes they have been discussed in the General Assembly 
where there is no veto. To facilitate such, discuss in the General 
Assembly an Interim Committee of all the Members of the United 
Nations was created by the General Assembly by a resoiution on 
November 13, 1947. This Committee is popularly known as the 
Little Assembly. For fear of Veto problems have been shunted 
from the Security Council not only to *the General Assembly and the 
Little Assembly, but also to various regional organisations, or to some 
conciliators or arbitrators.’ Russia and her satellites have never liked 
such attempts at the diminution of the importance of the Security 
Council. Indeef U.S.S.R. along with Byelorussian S.S.R., Czecho- 





-slovakia, Poland, Ukranian U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia declared that 


beca@ase the formation of the Interim Committee is a violation of the 


. Charter they would not participate in its work. 


In recent times a new Ingenius device has been found out to 
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circumvent veto. It might seem that the difficulty arising out of veto 
has been covered up through the significant resolution of the United 
Nations passed by the General Assembly on November 2, 1950. It 
is entitled as ‘‘Uniting for Peace” and provides that the General 
Assembly also can act,end not simply discuss, if the Security Council 
is paralysed by veto. Under this reslution if there appears to be a 
threat to or breach of the peacMor an act of aggression and the 
Secufity Council fails because of lack of unanimity among its per- 
manent members to exercise its primary responsibility, the General 
Assembly may be summoned at 24 hours’ notice; it may then make 
recommendations for collective measures by Member States, and these 
recommendations may in cases of breach of the peace or act of aggres- 
sion include the use of arhed forces. Forthermore, ae Peace Observa- 
tion Commission has been set up to observe and report on any area of 
tension where peace is likely to be endangered; Members - States have 
been recommended to maintain elements within their national armed 
forces trained. Organised and ‘equipped for United Nations service; 
and a Collective Measures Committee has been established to study 
methods which might be used to maintain and strengthen world-peace. 
Mr. A. Y. Vyshinsky, as a Russian representative in the United Nations 
has described this resolution has a fundamental revision of the Charter. 
According to him, under this resolution the main principles of the 
Charter have been thrown to the scrap heap in order block off the 
Security Council, shove it into the back-ground and remove it from 
the front lines of the struggle for peace, while at the same time that 
struggle is to bs shunted into the General Assembly where the majority 
was at the disposadef the sponsors of the Resolution. 

If we leave e. detailseand fix our attention on the most funda- 
mental aspect of world-peace with immediate consequence, we shall 
have to admit that in the “world today we are simply assisting at a 
titanic struggle between the Communist and the anti-communisé forces 
of the world. International peace and sevutity may be disturbed by’ 
any two disputing nations but tfis disturbance will not assume the 
dimensions of a World War unless U.S.A. and U.S.S.R, come on the 
stage to join actively the opposing camps. 

_ If we really want world-peace we mu-t understang the nasurə and 
gravity of the world-wide conflicts of the world today. For many 
years before the World War II began there was no effective co-opera- 
tion on vital matters between the Communist Russia and the leading 
non-communist countries of the world. Communist Russia under 
Stalin could even agree to a non-aggression pact with Hitler’s 
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Germany during the war. It was oniy when Hitler attacked Russia in 
June, 1941 that Russia had to join the war on the side of the Allies. 
With the end of the war the countries of the eastern half of Europe 
one by one went under communist domination within a period of three 
or four years. Fearing further Communist onslaughts U.S.A devised 
the Marshall Aid Programme for raising the standard of living in 
European countries devastated by theQgar. For low standard of and 
economic discontent are the main breeding grounds of violence, com- 
munist, communal or otherwise. The Atlantic Pact is only a supple- 
ment to the Marshall Aid on the politiexl and stratagic side for defeat- 
ing the alms of the Communists in Europe. 

The Marshall Aid and the Atlantic Pact have gone a long way to 

| stop further communist advance in ‘Hurope.g But baffled in Europe 
the Communists have turned their attention and energies to Asia and 
Far East. The Civil war in China has ended with camplete com- 
munist success and the whole of China minus Formosa only has 
already gone Under communist domination. As a result, Russia now 
may have another veto on its side in the decisions of the Security 
Council, if the Communist Government in China recognised by the 
U.N. But the United: Nations under the leadership of the United 
States has refused to recognise the new Communist Government of 
China and to allow her representatives to participate in the discussions 
of the General Assembly or the Security Council. Meanwhile, tension 
in the Far East continues to increase and the international situation 
there has terribly deteriorated. In fact, the United Nations, or as the 
Russians say, only a few Members of the United Nations are actually 
engaged in a war under a United Nations Commang against northern 
Koreans and Chinese volunteers who have active w VW and support 
from communist China and Communist Russia. : 

Obviously there is neither international peace nor international 
security. Though the war ended in 1945 even peace settlements with 
the ex-enemy States have not yet been completed. In fact, new 
quarrels are developing among nation specially because. certain nations 
feel that while the tension among the great powers continue they can 
advance their national interests sometimes by supporting this great 
power and sometimes.another, Certainly, the United Nations is not- 
the best machinery for international peace and Security. But then 
what can we do to remove its defects? What indeed should be the 

`. natare of the institutions that should replace the United Nations? 


Round the World 


Collectivization of Agricukural Farms in Estonia 


Before the first World War per cent. ‘of the land in Estonia be- 
longed to big landowners. But after the conclusion of that War the big 
estates were broken up and divided into comparatively small holdings. 
The main incentive to communism in the countryside was thus largely gone. 
The peasants by themselves or through co-operative organisations now took 
` steps which stimulated the growth of agriculture in Estonia. 

After Soviet occupation in 1940 there was not for a time much 
deviation from the agricultw@l policy of the Government hitherto followed. 
In fact there was a declaration that land would not be nationalised. 
This was not, however, acted up to. All’ land and forests were in fact 
nationalised by a decree issued in July, 1940. Comparatively large farms 
were also split up and a crusade was declared against the Kulaks. But 
collectivization was not resorted to until 1947. Actually it was not till 
February, 1948 that the press and radio were called upon to pour oub an 
` incessant propaganda for collectivization of farms. This had their effect 
only gradually. In 1947 there were only seven collective farms or 
kolkhozes in Estonia. By March, 1948 the number rose to fifty-nine, by 
Octoher of the same year to 224, by December to 484 and by March, 
1949 to 580. But even then only fifteen per cent. of the farmers had 
joined collective farms. ‘‘ This slowness was,” observes a writer in The 
World Today, ‘‘ intolerable to the Kremlin. The Moscow Government 
deeided to use the same methods as they did in the Ukraine: they had 
resort to deportations, Between 28rd and 29th March, 1919 a substantial 
number of eee deported from Estonia to the remotest parts of 
the Soviet Union by order of Moscow. This was one of the biggest mass 
deportations from Estonia. It ran into tens of thousands, and the de- 
portees on this occasion were mostly farmers. Similar measures were 
staged atthe same time in Latvia and Lithuania.- These deportations 
broke the resistance of the unwilling farmer.” 

The size of the collective farms was not at the start very large. But 
the small size farms came soon to be regarded as uneconomic. So although 
an increasing number of farmers have joined collective organisations, 
the number of farms has now decreased. In the peak periqg of 1950 the 
number was 8,000. But by the beginning of 1951, it has dwindled to 
9,000. ‘‘ The administrative personnel of a kolkhoz consists of the chair- 
man, the accountant, the brigadier, the manager of the dairy-iarn™ a 
storekeeper and a night watchman. If there are pig, sheep, and poultry 
farms.in the Kolkhoz, they have their own managers in addition. The 
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‘ production brigade’ of the Kolkhoz includes all the able-bodied members 
of the community except those attached to the dairy or other farms or 
to the administration. A sub-division of the brigade is the ‘link.’ All 
property of the kolkhoz, such as machinery, furniture, farm buildings, 
horses, and other animals, is formally registered with individual kol- 
khozniks. The latter are responsible for everything assigned to them in 
this way. Incidentally, the authoritigs do not consider it advisable to 
register a horse with its former owner, Sw. this, according to the mstruc- 
tions, ‘prevents the eradication of the sentiment of private ownership.’ 
The kolkhoznik is not allowed to leave the kolkhoz-without a permit from 
the kolkhoz authorities.” | | 

“ All work in the kolkhoz is based on piece-work. A fixed ‘norm’ 
is applied to very form of work, whether ploughing, mowing, reaping, 
threshing, transport, or milking. This ‘norm ’gis considered to be equal 
to a` normal day’s work and there is also a so-called ‘ norm-day ’ for every 
kind of-work—in other words, a schedule exists which lays down what 
comprises a norm-day’s work in any given branch ot farm labour. For 
example, the mowing by hand of 0.3 hectares for hay..... The wages of 
the Kolkhozniks are paid according to the number of norm-days done by 
each of them. The remuneration varies from kolkhoz to kolkhoz: in 
units where production is higher the labourer gets more, and vice versa. 
Wages are paid partly in kind and partly in money. ..... ` | 


Congressional Committees in the United States 


The Committees are the sheet-anchor of the Congressional system 
of the United Stafes of America, It is: through these Committees that 
much of the work of legislation and supervision has to be done. Without 
their proper working the Houses would in fact be glutted with business 
and the machinery of legisiation and supervision will go absolutely out 
of gear. Early in the 19th century the number of nding” Committees 
in the House’ was only halfadozen. Gradually it rose and reached the 
figure of sixty-one before 1927. In that year the number was reduced to 
forty-seven. The number of such Committees in the Senate rose at one 
‘time to 74. From this after a good deal of pruning the number was 
reduced to 83. But this reduced number of Standing Committees was also 
regarded in both chambers as far too many for proper discharge of 
responsibilities. Accordingly by an Act passed in 1946 the number of 
Standing Committees inthe Senate has been reduced to 15 and in’ the 
House to 19. „Membership of these Standing Committees, of course, 
varies bué the average Standing Committee in the House of Representa- 
tives consists of about 25 members. The Rules Committee has, however, 
12 members and the Committee on Un-American activities 9 members, 
the Appropriation Committee 50 members and the Armed Services 
Committee 35 members, 
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In the Senate membership of Standing Committees 1s far smaller, 
the average membership being only 18. But the Appropriation Committee 
has 21 members. 


Treaty Powers of the American Senate 
® 
Onder the existing Constitution all treaties into which the American 


Executive may enter with other QPiutries are subject to ratification by 
the Senate by two-thirds majority. This is a condition which is kard to 
fulfil. The treaty-making powers of the Senate are in fact nick-named 
as treaty-marring powers. That is why so many subterfuges had to be 
resorted to from time to time in connection with the conduct of foreign 
relations. Instead of a treaty, what they call an Executive Agreement 
has not unoftean been entered into. This was only, however, a question- 
able way of by-passing “She specific provisions of the Constitution. 
Now and again a joint resolution of the two Houses has also been adopted 
by way of avoiding confirmation of a treaty by two-thirds majority by 
the Senate. A distinguished American Political Scientist, James K. 
Pollock, has now recommended in bis address as President of the American 
Political Science Assooiation that the power of the Senate over treaties 
should be modified in the light of the present world and domestic raquire- 
-ments. He thinks that treaties should henceforward be confirmed by 
majority vote of both Houses of the Congress. He believes that this 
will not only simplify the procedure of making treaties but this will also 
equalise the American system of conducting foreign relations with the 
system in vogue in many other countries. Constitutional amendment is, 
however, far too difficult an affair in the U. 8, A. than anywhere else. 


Japan Back Among Free Nations 


As we go to press, information has arrived from Sanfrancisco 
that Peace Treaty with Japan, 8ponsored by Great Britain and the United 
States, has been signed, the representative of the Soviet Union, of course, 
refusing to be a party to the Treaty. | | 

In our last issue while discussing the question of India’s participation 
in the Conference at Sanfrancisco, we dealt with some of the provisions of 
the Treaty which was then only a dr&@ft. We emphasised then its drawbacks 
which made it impossible for the Government of India to take part in 
the deliberations of the Treaty Conference. One of the glaring defects 
of the Treaty is that although the status of Japan as a Sovereign Power 
is recognised again, the United States would continue@;o maintain an 
army in that country and remain in occupation of several of its sirategic 
bases. This is certainly a great limitation on the sovereignty of J apan. 
This is also one of the provisions of'the Treaty to which the Government 
of India had taken serious objection. But the United States and Great 
Britain had pointed out in their rejoinder that without this provision for 
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posting foreign troops on Japanese soil that country would have been open 
to invasion by Soviet forces from Manchuria. The Japanese Government 
and people are not yet fully prepared for meeting attacks upon the 
independence of their country by resurgent communism of Asia and 
Europe. There was little ambiguity in the intention of the Soviet 
Union if Japan remained defenceless. It would hen certainly be a target 
of Soviet attack. American occupatgon of the Riyu Kiyu islands was 
also a subject of dispute between the Government of India and the autho- 
rities of the United States. These islands are so situated as to become 
strategically and otherwise necessary for Japan. The absence of Japanese 
authority from this cluster of islands will prove a considerable handicap 
to the Government of Tokyo. We do not think the United States Govern- 
ment has given any satisfactory repiy to the arguments advanced in favour 
of the return of the Riyu Kiyu islands to Japa». 

History of modern Japan is barely 100 years old. Ii was in 1858 that 
Commodore Perry knocked at the closed door of this country over which 
Shogun then ruled. At first there was no response but violent knocking 
had later its effects, Japan was soon constrained to give up the age-old 
policy of seclusion and isolation and come to terms with Western powers. 
These terms were not all of them very honourable. Capitulations with 
their consequent limitations on national sovereignty were imposed upon, 
Japan, But the people of the country of the Rising Sun were not in 
vain confronted with Western science and diplomacy. They grappled with 
their intricacies successfully and mastered them ultimately. The system 
of Government was rapidly changed and reformed. Educational system 
was adjusted to new ideas. The military system was remodelled on the 
basis of Western skill and experience. Foreign relations were conducted 
_on lines, best intelligible to Western Governments. Before the close of 
the first half century of Japanese modernism, itg military organisation 
had been so perfected as to inflict a crushing de WË upon the Chinese 
Leviathan. This at once lifted Japan to the status of a great power and 
the system of capitulations which were a vadge of inferiority for the 
Japanese people had now to be withdrawn. A great power like Great 
Britain was besides anxious to enter into some kind of alliance with Japan 
and actually in 1902 Anglo-Japanese giliance was signed and sealed. This 
gave new prestige and strength to the land of the Rising Sun. She could 
now stand out in utter fearlessness against the mighty forces that the vast 
and far-flung Russian Empire could mobilise in the Far East. 

The rivalyy between the Russians and the: Japanese particularly in 
respect of Korea had now reached a breaking point. Armed with ‘an 
alliance with England, Japan now marched forward against Russia. The 
x reults of the fight‘are too wellecknown to need recapitulation. They prac 
` tically made Japan predominant in the Far East. This predominance. 
however, on the one side cooled the friendship of their former ally, Great 
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Britain, and on the other alienated her former supporter and friend, the 
United States of America. It was not, however, in a day that the two 
great powers on either side of the Pacific became deadly rivals. It took 
nearly three decades for their feelings of hostility to be so strengthened 
as to bring them to the final trial of strength. This trial came at last in 
December, 1941 with the bombing of Pearl Harbour. Japan was too 
optimistic when she started the ghb. Her resources, however, were not 
so plenty as to make her a Successful competitor of the United States of 
America. In 1945 the triail of strength was over and Japan came down. - 
with a crash. ! l 

The last six years of Japanese history have not been honourable to 
a proud nation but at the same time 16 must be admitted that as a defeated. 
nation she has not been so badly treated as to create a permanent bitter- 
ness between herself andeher American rival. In fact the latter becomes 
now a benevolent friend and with her co-operation and help Post-war 
difficulties in Japan have been so largely alleviated as to bring her back 
among the free nations within this short time. It is not possible to forecast 
the distant future but it is not unlikely that with the great discipline which 
is the characteristic of the J panes people they might again become a 
great power in the world. 


— Reviews and Blofices of Books 


A New Deal for our University—By K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar. Orient 
Longmans, Ltd., 1951., pp. 184: Price nolqmentioned: 


Prof. Iyenger has already established a reputation as a writer,on 
different subjects, mainly of literary character. It is not surprising 
on this account that the book under review should be both well written 
and interesting. As a University teacher of long experience he has 
deeply thought over the different problems which face an Indian Univer- 
sity at the present time. His ideas. presented in this book have parti- 
cularly been stimulated by the publication of ®he report of the Radha- 
krishnan Commission. 

Among the different subjects which he considers in this brochure 
are Ajms of University Education, Ends and Means of University Educa- 
tion, Pass and Honours Courses, Masterate and Doctorate Courses, 
Professional Education, the Language Problem, Human Material and 
Finance. Some of the items, considered under these broad heads, are of 
a highly controversial nature. It is for instance rather idle to dogmatise 
on the questions of the abolition of Intermediate classes, and the 
duration of the Honours and Pass courses. Professor Iyengar has 
discussed these questions dispassionately. In respect of original research 
and investigation, he duly emphasises its importance as a function and 
responsibility of the University. He quotes the following possage from 
Dr. C. R. Reddy’s Report on University Education in Mysore. ‘‘ Birth 
is always a sacred exhilarating moment, whether it be in a humble house- 
hold or in the King’s palace, in a human habitation or 4 bird’s nest, in 
the material world or in the world of ideas. Amd an institution where the 
Faculty and the students are not consciously acting their part in the 
creation of new things and the revelation of new ideas and have so to 
speak run dry have still to reach the foot of a University.” 


The book will repay -reading.- Its printing and get up are excellent. 
The book is without an index. . 


Nareshchandra Roy 


India Since Pagtition—By Andrew Mellor. Turnstile Press. Pp. 156. 
Price 7/6. 


This brochure gives in short a faithful} picture of India at the time 

Nyi partition and during the few years that have elapsed since then.. 
Mr. Mellor, the author, had opportunity of studying the Indian scene as 

a representative of the Daily Herlad on behalf of whose editor he came 
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to India to eee the transfer of power. He: collected his facts both 
from British and Indian sources and there is no denying the fact that 
he has marshalled them well in this brochure. 

The book is divided into eleven chapters and contains one map and 
a short bibliography. Mr. Mellor starts with the thesis that Hindus and 
Muslims represented two distinct civilisations and cultures which needed 
separate homes for development, gf not ‘for survival. There is, of course, 
nothing new in this thesis. has been repeated often in this country 
and outside. There is no gainsaying the fact that Hindus and Muslims 
have two cultures and civilisations. But at the same time it is also true 
that given time and opportunity they might have been brought closer 
than before and possibly sooner or later some kind of healthy fusion also 
would have been achieved. Secondly, to argue from the fact of the 
existence of two civilisagions that they would survive only in separate 
homes is to deny both past history and present facts. In the past they 
lived side by side and at the present thirty-five to forty million Muslims 
are still living side by side with the Hindus in India. If these Muslims 
can maihtain their culture within the bosom of India, could it be 
said that their brethren in Pakistan required a separate home for such 
maintenance ? | | 

The chapters on Hyderabad, Junagadh and Kashmir will not be liked 
by the Tory press in Britain, and the ‘clientele it serves. But they 
are written impartially and factually. With regard to the many new 
ventures which the Government bas undertaken, the observations of this 
candid reporter are worth quoting. He ‘says in respect of them that 
India is attempting ‘‘ to run before she could walk i Many may agree 
with him, 


Nareshchandra Roy 


Local Self-G@rnment in India—By M. P. Sharma (2nd Edition). 
Hind Kitabs, Ltd., Bombay, 1951, Pp. 129. Price Rs. 8. 


Achievement of independence has had different reactions upon the 
future of local self-government in different provinces. In some attempts 
are being made for strengthening local institutions. But in other places 
emphasis is being put on the inefficiency of the local bodies and the 
tendency there on that account is towards curtailing their powers and 
introducing greater governmental control over them. In any event it 
has become necessary both for public men and scholars to make a more 
intensive study of local self-governing bodies and th@r problems than 
hitherto. In U. P. stimulus has been given to such studies by the 
establishment of Gaon Sabhas and in West Bengal by the publication of 
the Report of Rowlands Committee, the supersession of the Calcutta @™ 
Corporation and the publication of the Report of the Corporation Enquiry 
Committee, | 
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Local self-governing institutions are not worked ona uniform basis 
throughout the country. In tact systems differ from province to province. 
In view of this it is very difficult to write on ‘‘Local Self-government in 
India” in a small treatise without incurring the censure of being scrappy 
and slipshod. Professor Sharma had to write the book under review subject 
to this great handicap, | 
l ~ Nareshchandra Roy 


Men. and manners,—by “Pardesi”. Hind Kitabs, Ltd., Bombay. 
1950. Rs. 3. | ; l 

Essays in a lighter vein have practically become *'like angel visits, 
_ few and far between,” in this ‘‘crisis-ridden’’ age. The basic problems 
of food and cloth have taken away from us our natural smile: a frown is 
now the usual accompaniment of human faceg. The humourist | now 
deserves to be more appreciated than usual—because he is not only satis- 
fying the ordinary cravings of the human heart, he is also ministering 
to the minds distressed of modern men. 


‘Men and manners” is therefore doubly welcome, and the author 
who seems to be always travelling—a ‘Ulysses’ in his own way—has a 
pleasant style of writing which appeals fo the general reader. He cannot 
disposses himself of the serious cast altogether, out he covers a wide 
range, and his humorous treatment of modern ways of life is bound to 
relieve the hum-drum tenor of our existence. 

The volume is bound to please. 


. Priy aranjan Sen 


. The Islamic State and Other Essays—By A. K. Sen. (Thacker Spink 
& Co. Ltd., 1950, pp. 141.) 


Whether we believe it or not it is the ideas that mule the destinies of 
humanity in the last analysis. Recent resurgence of WRia has imposed 
upon the oriental peoples the duty of comparing the age-old ideas of the 
east with the modern idea-forces so that the Orient may be able to chalk 
out a plan of life for the future. The present book is by and large a 
product of this laudable attempt to evaluate oriental political thought in. 
the light of Western ideas. It is a sgries of independent essays which 
though apparently unrelated to each other are designed to serve a common 
purpose—the revaluation of old values in terms of the new and scientific 
examination of some of the fundamental concepts of modern social and 
political theory. ghe author who is a reputed teacher of sociology is: 
particularly fitted to perform the task because the principal problems he 
deals with are of deep socio-political significance. 


The cencept of the Islamic State has been, since the advent of Islam, 
a disturbing factor in world politics. In the past il has led directly to 
the idea of Pan-Islamism. To-day again it threatens to be a force tọ- 
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count with in oriental politics. The chief protagonists of the concept 
opine that an Islamic Statė can be built up in the future only if the 
individual Muslim States existing in the modern world, including Paxistan, 
merge their separate sovercignities in a new Islamic State presided over 
by its Imam or Caliph. jn other words, concludes the penetrating author, 
a real Islamic State can be instituted only on the fulfilment of two 
conditions: the existing muslim sg@es are to be liquidated and the new 
born single state must be a theocratic state, where politics will be looked 
upon as a by-product of spiritual power, where Church and State are to 
be absolutely identical. Analysing further the concept of Islamic State 
the learned author comes to the conclusion that ‘‘the Islamic State, in 
so far as there is an element of democracy in it is an egalitarian demo- 
cracy, and nqt a libertarian democracy, a noa of the Soviet category 
as opposed to that of Anglo- -American category.” Liberty is a dynamic 
concept whereas the cuncept that the entire Islamic legal system, the 
Shariat, is willed by God generates a static outlook, The legal system of 
Islam is claimed to be permanent, rigid and wumnamendable. This is 
aggravated, argues the author by the conception that Mahomed is the last 
of the prophets, Society and law were evolving; there were so many 
prophets berore; but the evolution comes to a dead halt with Islam.” 
Tt reminds one of the dialectical process of Marx coming to a stop with 
the emergence of Communism.”’ 


In fact the author points out that apart. from the concept of divorcing 
religion from polities which is foreign to Islam there are some eiements 
common to both the systems—Islam and Communisnf. Islam is a re- 
vealed religion, Marxism itself has taken on the guise of revelation; in 
Marxism politics is a by-product of economics, in Islam politics is a by- 
product of religion; in Islam as in Marxism force is the hand-maiden of 
success; Islam lik@Pormunism is non-territorial in sympathy and both 
think in terms of a world-state; Islam like communism is totalitarian in 
tendency; finally, by its depreciation of social differences early Islam 
may be supposed to have contained the substance of Communism. As to 
this interpretation there is room for difference of opinion but ıb has to be 
added that the iearned author is his contention by appropriate 
citations whenever necessary. 

Mr. Sen rightly emphasises the essence of ancient Hindu political 
thought when he argues that Varnushram Dharma is the key to the 
understanding of ancient Hindu political thought. A proper synthesis of 
secular and religious interests, of earth and heaven of this ife and the life 
beyond was achieved, he claims, by the Hindus; compartmentalism which 
characterises the social theory of the west was avoided and polities loynd 
its proper place in the system of Hindu thought. Moreover, the author 
argues, the ancient Hindu social system as exemplified in Varnashram 
Dharma used to rest on the “twin pillars of human psychology and social 
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efficiency ” and. was calculated to secure ‘‘ equity in distribution ’’ and not 
any ‘‘ rigid equality.” f 

. The essays on modern political thought are illumined by a wealth of 
knowledge and material which throw a flood of light on the nature of 
recent political ideas. Political thought to-day, foints out Mr. Sen, is not 
political thought proper, but it is almost lost in general philosophy and 
social psychology, ethics, economies, Wociology and jurisprudence, ethno- 
logy and anthropogeography. For one thing, social psychology is largely 
responsible for the decadence of the individual as an entity in political 
thought. The other factors which have contributed to the decadence of 
the individual in modern polibical thought are decay of individualistic 
religions like protestant Christianity, ethical approach to polities, decay of 
economic individualism and ‘scciological interpretation of political and 
social life. l 

Mr. Sen’s book is a valuable introduction to some of the significant 
problems of modern politics and is bound to secure the keen attention of 
scholars at all seats of learning. I 

NIRMAL C. BHATTACHARYYA. 


- 


Ourselves 
éC[EACHING OF ENGLISH 


A large failure in the. Intggnediate and B.A. Examinations this 
year has set many educationists a-thinking. In analysing the causes 
of this failure some-of them have attributed it to the pre-eminence 
given to English in the syllabus of studies for these examinstions. 
They ‘think that while English: should continue to be a compulsory 
subject for these examinations, its weight should be lightened and the 
standard should be lowered. Some suggest for instance that instead 
of three papers the syllabus should be so cut down as to be accom- 
modated in two papers. ‘There are others again who are of the view 
that in the Intermediate stage the candidates may be allowed to answer 
the questions in English papers in their own language. In other words, 
the objective shouid be to know if they have properly understood the 


- English passages and not to know if they can express what they have 


understood in English. ! There are many who would say thai this 
would be an improper method of teaching a foreign language. It can 
be learnt best when it is learnt wholesale through its medium without 
resort to the learner’s own language. In any event it is a very 


controversial subject on which expert advice should ebe taken. One 


thing only in this connection should be emphasised. The attention 
formerly given to the teaching and learning of English faultlessly 
has now considerably flagged. The psychological atmosphere in 
which a good dead labour was taken by a student for a number of 
years for learning and writing English at least correctly does not now 
exist. Adversely affected already by the political movement against 
the British Government, it has been destroyed by the achievement 
of independence and the selection of Hindi as the future Official 
language. English is practically ender sentence of death. In view of 
this it is but inevitable that old enthusiasm for English will largely 
disappear. Formerly, any body who could properly write the English 
Janguage attained prestige by virtue of that fact alone. Circums- 
tances are different now. It is, of course, appreciated SMll that English 
provides the window through which alone we may look on the world 
outside. Without i we shall be without any cultural contact with 
other countries. But this appreciation is limited only to a selecs few. 
To the vast majority of students who attend our High Schools the 
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learning ‘of English is only a matter of passing the examinations 
ahead and they would like to pass them as cheaply as they may. In 


any event, we may repeat, the whole question should be gone into 
afresh and studied from all points of view. 


* * : * e * 


RAMANANDA WhzoTUES 
Ramananda Lectures on Journalism were delivered by Mr. 
Makhanlal Sen in Darbhanga Hall. | 
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‘Official Notifications 
Univer®y of Calcutta 


Notification No. Misc. R. 7 
Dated the 80th March, 1951 


Jt is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXII of 
the University Regulations have been sanctioned by the Government of West Bengal :— 

(2} Page 199 of the Edn. of 1945. 

The words “JIT Political Egonomy and Political Philesophy”’ under Group- A of Sub- 
oo and (4) of Section 6 be replaced by the words “(IIT Economics and Political 

cience. 

(ii) Page 219. ce 

For the heading “Political Economy and Political Philosophy” substitute ‘‘Economics 
and Folitical Science,” 

- In clauge I under the heading for ‘*Political Economy and Political Philosophy” substi- 
tute ‘Economics and Political Science.” i 

Paper I—For ‘Political Economy’ substitute “Economies.” 

Paper II—For ‘Political Philesephv’ substitute “(ü Political Theory” and '{(i?) Political 
Institutions (Constitution end Administration cf India and outlines of constitutions of 
Engiand, the U.S A., the U. S. 8. R. and Switzerland).”’ 

N.8.—1i) and (ti) shali be tao equal halves. 

Papers III and 1V—For the words ‘Political Economy’ substitute ‘Economics.’ 

Paper V—Frr ‘Philos: phy’ substitute ‘TI eory.’ 

Paper— VI—For ‘Essay’ substitute the following :— 

(1) Outlines of Current International Affairs ... 59 marks 

(1) Essay I + 50 marks 

In Line 4 from bottom for the heading ‘‘Political Economy” substitute the word 
“Economies.” : 

(iii) Page 220. | 

Jn line 21 from bottom— 

For the heading ‘‘Political Philosophy” substitute “Political Science.” 

In lines 6-8 from bottom - - 


For the words “The outlines, etce..........t0 British Constitution” substitute the following 
“The present Constijggšiens and Administrations of the Central, State and Local Govern- 
ments in India and tlines of the present Constitutions of Great Britain, the United 


States, Switzerland and the U. 8. Ë, R. 
(2) Pave 221. 
In line 3 from top :— 
For the words ‘Political Economy’ substitute ‘Economics.’ 
In line 24 from bottom :— 
Delete the words ‘Pax Britannica’ and ‘British.’ * 
In line 20 from bottom— 
Delete the words ‘‘Political relations of India to England and their effect on," 
(o) Page 222. ° 
In line 16 from top add the following words :— , 
“Central, State and Local Finance.” 
The above changes shall have effect from the Examination in 1952. 


` 


Senate House, 8. K. DUTT, 
The 30th April, 1951. @ Registrar (Offg.). 


Notification No. C/55/Aff. 
Dated the 21st July, 1951. “ë 


Tt is notified for general information that under Section 21 of the Indian Universities 
Act (Act VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order that, with effect from the com- 
menegement of the session 1950-51, the Taki Government College shall be affiliated to the 
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Calcutta University in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Sanskrit, History, Logic, Civics and 


- Mathematics to the LÀ, standard and in English, Bengali (Vernacular). Mathematics, 


Physics and Chemistry to the 1.Sc. standard’ with permission to present candidates for the 
examination in the subjects from 1952 and not earlier. 


8. DUTTA, 
; ` Registrar. 
: š š 


io Notification No. Mise. R. 8, 
Senate House, Calcutta Thegsth July, 1951. 


It is hereby notified for general information, tbat the Government of West Bengal hive 
been pleased to sancticn the following changes in Chapter KL of the Regulations relating 
a B.T. Examination. The changes will be given effect to from the Examination of 

vo — . 
‘The following proviso is inserted after Section 8 i- 
_ BA. If a student, after completion of a. regular course of study for the-examimation ` 
mncer Bection 2 ofthe Regulations does not register himself as a candidate for or present 
himself: at the examination or fails to pass the examination immediately succeeding anch 
completion, he may appear at any of the two Examinations immediately succeeding the 
examination following the completion of his regular cour® of study on payment of the 
prescribed ‘fee, provided that he produces, in addition to ordiniry certificate or certificates 
as required by the Regulations, a certificate from the Prinsipal of his college at which he 
last studied or from a Member of the Senate testifying to bis good character during the 
Intervening period, * | 

If such a student does not register himself as a candidate for or appear at any of the 
two examinations immediately succeeding the ex mination following the completion of 
his regular course of study or fails to pass these examinations he may appear at the sub- 
gequent examinations of the same standard cn payment of the prescribed fee provided that 
he produces a certificate testifying to his good character during the intervening period as 
above, and provided further that. he prosecutes a fresh course of study for six months and 
undergoes necessary practicai training as indicated in Section 10 below, immediately pre- 
ceding the, examination at which he presents himself, such a student will be deemed as a 
non-collegiate student, ae , 

Provided further, that if a candidate appearing at the examination as a teacher under 
Section 3, does not appear at the examination after registering himself for the same or 
fails to pass the examination he may appear at the subsequent examination within 8 period 
of three years from the date of his examination on payment of the prescribed fee, provided 
he prodates im addition | to“ the ordinary certificate or certificates as required hy the Regula- 
tions, a certificate-from the Hcad cf the Institution under which he has been serving 
testifying that he has been continuing as a teacher since he registered for or appeared at 


the last examination,” __ 

E we eee. | S. DUTTA, 
Phe ; a Registrar; 

Caleutta University.’ 


t 
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Notification No, Miso. R. 4. 
Senate House; Calcutta the 27th July, 1951. 


It is hereby notified. for general iuformation that the Government of West Bengal have 
been pleased to sanction the following changes in Chapter XXXVII of the Regulations 
relating to’ the syllabüs bf studies’ for the M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations in Physiology. 
These changes will be given effect to from the exanfirations of 1953, | 

The following syllabus replaces the existing’avllabus — 

“In Physiology there shall be five Theoretical Papers of four hours each, each carrying 
80 marks and the Practical Examination shall consist of four papers extending over at: least 
four days and shall carry 100 marks each.. è 

Candidates,"in Physiology will be expected to possess a sound knowledge of the general 
prineiples.cf the subje@ including the more fundamental. advances in Physiology, made in: 
recent years and s detailed .knowledge of the Special subjects, Theoretical and Practical 
selected hy the candidate for a moré searching examination as indicated below :— 

‘Five theoretica) papers shal] be set as follows :— 

Paper I— Blood and Cardio-Vaseular system. Respiration. 

Paper II—Bio-Chemistry-including Interfacial forces and phenomena; permeability of 
membranes, Osmotic pressure, Electrolytes and their action. H-ion concentration : Donnan 
equilibrium; - Oxidation and reduction’; Alimentation and Metabolism of Carbohydrates, ` 
Lipides, Sterols; Proteins, minerals, trace elements Nutrilion and Dietie. . ` 2 0 es 
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Paper III —Nervous System; Nerve Muscle Physiology and Sense Organs. 

Paper [V—Endocrine Organs, Excretory Organs, Reproduction. 

' Paper V—(Special Paper!—The Fifth Paper will be set on a special topic. of which the 
candidate is expected to possess a detailed knowledge. | | ; 

A list of such topics, which may be added to or modified from time to time «vill be 
prescribed by the Syndicate on the recommendation of the Board of Higher Studies in 
Physiology and the Executive Committee of the Post-Graduate Teaching in Science. 

Practical Examination Tn Physiology shall be on— l 

Paper I—Bio-Chemustry, : 

Paper I[—Histology. I 

Paper IJI—Experimental Physiol f, or Bio-Physiss. 1 

Paper [V—{Special Paper)—Histology, Bio-Chemistry or Experimental Physiology, in 
accordance with the sub‘ect chosen for the candidates’ 5th (Special) Paper. 

Candidates must produce Note Books embodying their Laboratory work. Histological 
slides and myographic records prepared by them. These shall be inspected and signed at 
frequent intervals and marked periodically by the teacliers under whom the candidates 
work. These marks may be considered by Examiners at the time of marking. | 

The Practical Test shall also clude viva voce Examination of the candidates. 

The above syllabus may be added to or modified by the Syndicate on the recommendation. 


of the Board of Higher Studies in Physiology and the Executive Committee of the Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching in gcience. l 


5. DUTTA, 
Registrar. 


Notification No. C/122/857/ Affi. 


Senate House, Calcutta the 6th August, 1951. 


It is notified for general information that unfer Section 22 read with: Sub-Section (9) 
of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act, fAct VIH of 1904), the Governor is pleased to 
order that with effect from the commencement of the session 1950-51, the Darjeeling 
Government. College shall be affiliated to tle Calcutta University in Hindi ‘ Vernacular), 
Tibetan (Vernacular), and Alternative English to the I.A. standard and in Botany aod 
Alternative English to the T.Se. standard and in English, Sanskrit, Bengali (Vernacular), 
Nepali (Vernacular), Mathematics Philosophy & History to the B A. (Pass) standard and 
in Economics to the B.A. (Pass & Hons.) standard and in Mathematics aud Physica to the 
B.Sc.. (Pasa) standard and in Chemistry and Botany to the B.Sc. (Pass & Hons, } standards, 
with permission to present candidates for the examinations in the subjects from 1952 and 
not earlier. 


S. DUTTA, 
Registrar. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


e Notification No. C/8/ Affli, 


It is notified for general information thet under Section 22, read with sub-section .4) of 
Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act, (Act VII of 1904}, the Governor is pleased to 
order that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1950-51, the Rampurhat 
College, Birbhum, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Alternative Bengali to 
the I.A. standard with permission to present candidates from 1952 and not earlier. 


i 8, DUTTA, 

6 : 
, . . Registrar. 
NOTIFICATION 


Memo. No. C/3510/Affl, dated............ 


It is notified for general information that under Section 21 of@he Indian Universities 
Act (Act VIL of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order that, with effect from the com- 
mencement of the session 1950-51, the Hanaghat College, Nadia, shall be affiliated to the 
Calcutta University in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Sanskrit, History, Logic, Civics 
and Mathematics to the I.A. standard and in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Matbematies, 
Physics, and Chemistry to the I.Se. standard with permission to present candidates for i a 
examination in the subjects from 1952 and nct earlier. f 
A ' i S. DUTTA, 

` . : : Registrar, 
= 
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Notification No. 0/3526 Aff., dated 2nd July, 1951. 


It is notiGed for general information that under Section 21 of the Indian Universities 

Act, (Act VIII of 19041, the Governor is pleased to order that with efect from the com- 

mencement of the session 1950-51, the Barisha College, 24-Parganas, shall b- affiliated to 

the Calcutta University in Enylisa, Bengali (Vernacular), Mathematics, Sanskrit, Logic, 

History and Civics to the I.A. standard and in English, Bengali f Vernacular), Mathematics, 

‘ Physics and Chemistry to the I Se. standard with permission to present candidates for the 
examinution in the subjects from 1952 and not earlier. 


| ~ > §, DUTTA, 
I Registrar.’ 


Notification No. C/ 3513/ Afa. 


It is notified for general information that under Section 21 of the Indian Universities 
Act (Act VITI of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order that, with effect from the com- 
mencement of the session 1950-5] the Bijaynarayan Mahavidyalaya, Itachuna, Hooghly, 
shall be affi'iated to the Caleutta University in English, Bengali (Vernacular). Alternative 
Bengali, History, Mathematics, Sanskrit, Logic and Civics to the I.A. standard and in - 
English. Bengali (Vernacular), Physics, Chemistry and Math@natics to the T.Se. standard 
with permission to present candidates for the examinations in the subjects from 1952 
and not earlier. š 


8. DUTTA, 


; Registrar. 


Notification No. C/3529/Affl. 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22, reed with Sub-Section (3), 
Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act “VIII of 1904) the Governor is pleased to order 
that with effect from the commencement of the session 1949 50, the Ramananda College, 
Vishnupur, shal) be affiliated in Bengali (Second Language) to the B.A. (Pass) standard with 
Seige to present candidates for the examination in the subject from 1951 and not 
earlier. 


8, DUTTA, 
Registrar. 


Notification No. C/3517/ Aff. 
~ 


Tt is notified for general information that under Section 21 of the Indian Universities 

Act ‘Act VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order that with effect from the com- 

mencement of the session 1950-51 the Rampurhat College, Birb shall be affiliated to 

. the Calcutta University in English, Bengali (Vernacylar), San, History, Civics, 

Mathematics & Logic to the I.A. standard and in Eng:ish, Bengali (Vernacular) Mathe- 

matics, Physics and Chemistry to the I Sc. standard with permission to present candidates 
for the examination in the subjects from 1952 and not earlier. 


S. DUTTA, ` 
Registrar. 


Notification No. O/6521/ Añ. 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22 read with Sub-Section (3) 
Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIIT of 1904}, the Governor is pleased to order 
that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1950-51, the Syamsundar College, 
Aharbelma, Burdwan, shall be affiliated in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Philosophy, 
Economics, History, Sanskrit and Mathematics to the B.A. (Pass) standard, with permisaion 
to present canuidates in’these subjects from 1952 and uot earlier. 


S. DUTTA, 


' l R Registrar.. 


Notification No. C/68/Aff., dated the 20th July, 1951. 


It is hereby notified for general information that under Section 22 read with sub-section 


(8) of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act, the.Governor is pleased to order that, with 


<= 
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effect from the commencsment of the session 1951-52, the Maharaja Manindra Chandra 


Colleze, shall be affi ated t> the Calcutta University in Pali to the B.A. Pass stan lard, with 


ee to present candidates for the examination ia the Subject from 1953 and not 
earlier. 


S. DUTTA, -œ ` 
Registrar, 


° 
Notification No. Mise. R. 1. 


e . 
Senate House, Calcutta the 5th July, 1951. 


Tt is hereby notified for genera! information that the Govt. of West Bengal are pleased 
to sanction the following changes in Chapter XI of this University Regulations relating to 
Anthropology :— 


‘fhe words......(X VI) Anthropology’ in Section 7 be deleted and the remaining subieots 
be Jenumbered and the words ‘(xiv) Anthropology’ be added to the list of subjects in section 
16.” This is to take edect from the session 1951-52, 


° . S. DUTTA, 
Regtstrar. 


DATHS OF EXAMINATIONS. 


Examination Commenting date Last date for receiving fees 
and forms 
1. LL. M. (Old M.T.) 10th December, 1951 7th September, 1951 
2. Dip. Spoken English Do . Do. 
3. Certificate in Language 27th August, 1951 ist August, 1951 
D. P. DUTT. 


Addl, Controiter ! Of#g.). 
ANDHRA UNIVERSITY - 


No. 82 4654-51. Waltair, 18th June, 1951. 


Order 


The result of M MR ith Register No. 3928 who was found guilty of attempting to 
use un’air means at the Intermediate Examination held in Mirch. 1951, is cancelled and he 
is debarred from app-aring for any of tse University Examinations for a period of one year, 
i.e., he will not be permitted to sit for any examination before March—April, 1952. 


Tllegible, 
In-charge Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVEISITY (SOLAN) 


Notification 


It is hereby notified that 
(1) “Vidya Rattan Diploma” awarded by the Mahavidyalaya, Jawalapur (Haridawar), 
js recognised as equivalent to the Visharada Examination for purposes of M@mission to the 
Shastri Exansination of this University. 
(2) The Central Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore, is recognised for the 
purposes of research work for the M.Se, Agriculture Examination of this Universiry. 
(8) With effect from 1952. the aanual Oriental Titles and Modern Indian Languages PO 
Examinations will be held in the month of August, and the Supplementary Examinations 
jn the month of January. The following dates for receipt of admission forms and fees 
have been fixed :— 


10—1772P-—-VIIT 
° 
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Examination Last date for receipt of admission forms and fees 
Without late fee. With late fee 
April 2. | | May 2, 
December 1. December 10, 


(4) The following are disqualified as being not fit and proper persons to be admitted fc 
any future examination :— 


Particulars of Candidates qS Reasons 
(ü Yoginder Sain Verma, Son of L. For trying to obtain duplicate copy ôf Matri- 
Behari Lall Verma, House, No. culation Certificate on making false state- 
2877/2, Qaziwara, Ambala City. ment that he passed the Examination in 1947' 


under Roll No. 25184. 


(ü) Balchandani Gobindram, Son of Shri Tor trying to obtain a duplicate copy of Inter- 
Kewal Ram (Present address 663, mediate Certificate on making a false state- 
Kabari Mohalla, Madar Gate, Ajmer.) ment that he passed the examination from 

: the Panjab University, Lahore in 1934, as a 
private gtudent of Lahore District. 


(iit) Gurucharan Dass Sarin, Son of Lala For trying to obtain a duplicate copy of Inter 


Tejram, Room No. 4, Corner Cham- mediate (Con.merce) Certificate on making 
bers, Lady Jamshedji Road, Shivaji false statement that he passed the exami 
Park, Bombay. nation from the Panjab University, Lahore, 
in 1980, under Roll No. 149, from 8. D. 

: College, Lahore. 
(iv) Banwari Lal, Son of Pt. Faqir For producing forged certificate of having 
Chand, C.O.D., Delhi Cantt. passed the Matriculation Examination of the 


Panjab University, Lahore, in 1939, under 
Roll No. 1210, to secure employment in 
C.O.D., Delhi Cantt. 
(5) Admissions to the fifth year class this year will take place from September 24 to 
September 30, 1951 (both days inclusive). 


(6) Candidates for the M.A. Examination will submit their theses by February 28 of 
the year of examination in the case of Annual Examination and July 31 in the case of 
Supplementary Examination. 


Solan : (Simla Hills). | BHUPAL SINGH, 
Dated : June 23, 1951. Registrar, 


Notification 


It is hereby notified that the following candidates are i discs as being not fit and 
proper persons to be admitted to any future examination of this University :— 


Particulars of candidate 


‘a Manohar Lal, Son of Pt. Krishan ual, Roll. No. 54265 Matriculation Examination, 


a Des Raj, Son of Ch, Mansa Ram, Roll No 8345, Matriculation Examination, 1944. 

(3) Partap Singh Yadava, son of Rao Dhan Singh Yadava, Bll. No. 14288, and 
Mabendra Singh Yadava, son of Rao Lal Sifgh Yadava, Roll No. 14336, Matriculation 
Examination 1948 (August), students of B. 8. Ahir High School, Rewari. 


Reasons for Disqualification 


Attempted to secure duplicate copy of the Matriculation certificate on making false 
statement of having passed the Matriculation Examination. 

Produced .bog@s certificate of hav:ng pissed the Matriculation Examination held in 1944 
to secure appointment in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office. 

Attempted to secure success in the Matriculation Examination held in August, 1948, 
oo bogus result notification. 


` 


Solan : (Simla Hills), BHUPAL SINGH, 
Dated March 28, 1951, Registrar, 


. 
°. F 
. 
'. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 


Notification 


Saugar, the 15th June, 1951. . ` 


1, It is notified that the following candidates who appeared at the various examinations 
of the University ef Saugar m March-April, 1951, have been found guilty of using unfair 
means at these examinations and have, therefore, been debarred from appearing at any 
University Examination during the period megtioned against their names :— 


Roll BEnrol. “Names of Candidates Exam, Tnstifution Year for 
No. No. which Cebarred 
146 B/189 Shyam Behari Shrivastava: 1.Se. Univ. Teach. 1951 (Supp.) 
Dept. anc 1952 
149 B/201 Sudhir Kumar Bose I.8e. Vo. 1951 (Supp.) 
and 1952 ) 
418 B/324 Jawahar Lal Deshmukh I.Sc, Sc. College, 1951 Supp.) 
; ` Raipur ` anc 1952- 
491 B/888 Vijay Singh Thakur@ I.8e. Do, 1951 (Sopp. 
: ; ' and 1952 
497 B/898 Wasudeo Narayan Rao I.8e. Do. 1951 ‘Supp ) 
Bhagdikar . and 1952 
7 B/1622 Bijoyananda Kanungao B.V.Sc. (Prelimi- Vet. Col. 1951 Supp.) 
nary) Jabalpur and 1952 


` 


Note :— Main Examinations, 1951, have Been cancelled in all these cases. 

2. The following candidates who appeared at the Intermediate Science Examination 
of the University of Saugar in Marcb-April, 1951, have heen debarred from appearing at any 
University Examination during the period mentioned against their names, for using vulgar 
and filthy language in their answer-books :— 


9 A/8870 Lalit Kishore Dube T.8c. Ex-Student 1951 (Supp.) 
| : and 1952 

49 B/210 Chandra Shekhar Bisen 1.8c. Univ. Teaching 1951 (Supp.) 
Dept. and 1952 


Note :—Main Examination, 1951, have been cancelled in al] these cases. 


. é _ 

8. The following candidate who appeared at the Intermediate Science Examination of 
the University of Saugar in March-April, 1951, has been debarred from appearing at any 
University Examination during the period mentioned against his name for (š) leaving the 
examination hall on 30-3-5! without submitting the examination answer-books and (ti) 
attempting to put bis Roll No. on the copy of another candidate :—- 


105 B/149 Ba) Ram q: I.8c. Univ. Teaching Dept. ‘1951 (Supp.) 


Note :— Mam Examination, 1951, has, beon cancelled In this case. 


4. Roll No. 110—Enrol. No, B/155—Cbhatar Singh Thakur who appeared at the Inter. 
mediate Science Examination of the University of Saugar in March-April, 1951, hes been 
fined Rs. 2/- for leaving the examination hall without submitting the examination answer- 
book on 80-8-51. Main examination, 1951, cancelled. 

5. In partial supersession of this office No. Ex/C/41-B/50, dated 24-7-50 it is notified 
that Roll No. 866-Enrol. No. A/4106—Krishna Kant Dubey, who was debarred from 
appearing at any University Examination (Int@mediate Science) up to 1952 has been ellowed 
to appear at the Intermediate Science Examination of 1952. . 


By Order of the Executive Council, 
ISHWAR CHANDRA, 
ReMstrar. 


University of Saugar. 
Notification . : = 
No. Ex/44/81 


, It is ‘notified for information that Govind Singh S/o Bhegwan Singh, General Merchant, 
Chakragbat, fangar, born on 25th September, 1931 Enrolment No. B/292, who appeared and 
~% 


` 
i 
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passed at the Intermediate Examination of the University of Saugar asa regular candidate 
with Roll No. 588 is hereby debarred for reasons of gross misconduct from joining this 
University. 

: | ISHWAR CHANDRA, 
| | | Registrar. 


University of Saugar, 


» Dated, Cuttack, the 6th July, 1981, 


° 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
No. E. C/256 
In accordance with the Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidate 


‘who took recourse to unfair means at the Law Part IL Examination, held in May, 1951, ie 
penalised as noted against his name. 


; e@ 
š Law Part TI Examination of May, 1951. 
Roll No. : Name Institution Penalties imposed 
73 ` Sri Krishnadas M.S. Law Result for May, 1951 Exam. Js cancelled anc 
Mukhertce, £/o College, * he is debarred from appeari'g at any ol 
Late P. Mukher- Cuttack-3. the examinations pricr t: the Law Part IJ 
jee, Biswanath (first} examination of 1952. 


Lane, Cuttack-2, 


p. P. BARAT, 
Ag. Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 


No. E. 4-140/51-52. ° Dated, 25th Jone; 1951. 
Mysore, 


Notification 


` 


Sub: Malpractice at the Engineering Examination yari, 1951. 
Pursuant to the Resolution of the University» Council at the meeting held on 25.5.51. 
the candidate bearirg the following Register No. has been rusticated from the Firs 
Examination in Engineering for the period noted below :—- 


(1) Centre :— f B. M. Brinivasiah College of Engineering, Bangalore. 

(2) Examination and Reg. No. First Examination in Engineering. Reg. No. 818 

(8) Name and Address: 8. N. Krishnaswamy, 5/0 Sri 8. S. Narayana Rao, 15 

I Police Station Road, Bangalore. 
(4) Period of Rustication : One year. 
(5) Examination in which he @ March 1952. 
can appear : 
By order, 
Tilegible, 
e Reai 
egistrar, 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar, Banaras, June 6, 1951, 


Supplementary list of stndents of the Banaras Hindu University who have been rusti 
cated for the pericd shown against their names for using unfair means at their Univereit} 
Examinations of 1951 :— ° 

`° 


` 
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Roll No. Name & Address Examination Period of Reason 
rustication 
19 Jagdish Prasad Diksbit, First Pro- Two years ` Unfair means at the exam, and 
.  8/o. Pt. Sheo Shanker Ji fessional. not allowed to appedr before 


Dikshit, C/o. Messrs. (III yr, the examination of 1953. 
Ganesh Prasad— urga Ayurveda) ; 
Shanker, Sakkar Patti, 


Kanpur. . 
19 Jiwanlal Krishnaji Gha- Thig@Profe- One year Unfair means at the exam. and 
tode, S/o. Mr. K. G. Gha- sional Pt. not allowed to appear before 
* tode, Pandhurna (G.I.P., B. ~ (Pinal the examination of 1952. 


Dist. Chindwaia, M.P. Ayurveda) 


Illegible, 
Offg. Registrar, > 
Banaras Hindu University, Banaras. 


. UNIVERSITY OP DELHI 
° @ 


Narsing Das Bengali Prize, 1950 


The University of Delhi has instituted a Prize called ‘Narsing Das Prize for Bengali’ 
from out of the funds donated by Sj. Nursing Das Agarwalla of Calcutta, Director of 
National Iron and Steel Works, through the Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan, Calcutta, 
in o der ło reward and enccurage the writing of Bengali books and theses in Arts and 
Science. The Prize of the valve ¿f Rs 1,000 will be awarded alternately to Arts and 
Science subjecte, The Prize for 1950 will goto Arts. In the absence of a suitable candidate 
jm any year the award may be changed from Arts to Science and vice-versa. 

The award will be made to the writer whose published production is considered the best 
during the year of award by the Selection Committee. Authors, Publishers and admirers 
of authors of books in Bengali in Arts subiects, published within two yeara immediately 
preceding the 380th June. 1950, are invited to send eight copies of the publication for the 
consideration of the Committee before the 31st July, 1951. The publications should be sent 
to the Registrar, University of Delbi, Delhi. 


Delhi, F. P. 8. IYER, | 
The bth June, 1951. : toa Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA 
Notification 


The following x A ates, having resorted to unfair means at the University examination 
of 1951, are hereby d€barred from appearing at any examination of the University as noted 


against each :— z 

1 2 3 4 5 
Roll Enrolment Names of Candidates Institution (Place of resi- Year for which 
No. No. - dence in the case of debarred 


non-cojlegiate candidates) 
B.A. SXAMINATION 


263 2819 Kripa Behari Lal . Jaswant College, Jodhpur Present examination 
Srivastava cancelled and further 
debarred from appear- 

jog at any. exam. of 


: = ©. @1952. 
730 . 2980 Kr. Brijendra Singh M. 8. J. College, Bba- Do. 
ratpur 
B. 80. EXAMINATION z 
41 4659 Rabindar Nath Maharaja's College, Present examination 
Jaipur cancelled and further 


debarred from appear- 
ing at any exam. of 


£ 4.2% + 1992. g 


` 9b5 


266 
284 


83. 


20 


‘800 


: 76 


. 48/508 . Ra‘endra Prakash 
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B.Com. EXAMINATION. 
2918 Deen Dayal Gupta Raj Rishi College, Alwar Present examination 
. cancelled and further 
debarred -from appear- 
ing at any exam. of 
@ 1952 
293 Moti Lal Sbarma Do. Do. 
295 Badi Lal Jain M. S. J. College, Do, 
il Bharatpu® 
+ 
8, E. EXAMINATION 
' 49/153 - Indra Deo Dube Birla Engg. College, Present examination 
Pilani cancelled and further 
debarred from appear- 
I ing at any exam. of 
a ' e I 
INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS EXAMINATION 
49/740 Deep Chand Maharaja's College, Present examination 
Jaipur eancelled and farther 
debarred from appear- 
ing at any exam. of 
f 1952. 
49/762 Jageshwar Tiwari ' Do. Do. 
49/977 Hari Singh Rajawat S, M. K. Inter. College, Do. 
Jodhpur 
49/1080 Syed Liyaqat Husain Herbert College, Kotah Do. 
Tiyala I 
INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE EXAMINATION 
49/744 Sureshchandra Sukla examination 


x 


49/1871 Abdul Haleem Siddiqee Herbert College, Kotah 
a INTERMEDIATE IN COMMERCE 
49/2191 Bhagwan Sahai Sharma Maharaja% College, 


Jaipur 


Shagma 


1 
' 


m 


J aswant College, Jodhpur Present 


esncelled and further 
debarred from appear- 
at any exam. of 


2 and 1953, 
Do 
Present examination | 


cancelled and further 
debarred from appear- 
ing at any exam. of 
1952 


Debarred from appear- 
ing at any examination 
of 1952 and 1953. (He 
was detained from ap- 
pearing ab the exam. of 
1951 on account of 
shortage In attendance, 
but managéd to appear 
at the same by giving 
false statement to the 
Superintendent of the 
exam. centre). ° 


1951) 


4 49/187 


$ 


5 49/188 


Jaipur, 
July 2, 1951. 
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INTER, SCIENCE (IN AGRICULTURE) 


Bhavdeo Arha 


8. K. N. Agriculture Preaent examination 

College, Jobner cancelled and further 
debarred from, appear- 
ing at any exam, of 
1952, 


Deen Dayal Agarwal — Do. Present examination ` 


P 


cancelled. 


' M. M. VARMA, 
: Registrar. 
University of Raiputana, 


June, 21, 1961 


MUSLIM UNIVERSITY ALIGARH 


Notification No. 28 


The following candidates have been debarred from appearing at any examination = thie 
University for using unfair means at the examinations :— 


Roll Enrol- . 


No. ment No. 


277 C1168 
5 (2004 - 
327 C1263 


350 C6677 
441 B9275 
483 C5081 
41 0983 
359 C7712 


115 B829 


Name of candidate 


Md. Jamil Ahmed 
Osmani 


Mrs Syeda Habiba 
Sultan 


Mirza Yusuf Beg 


S, Iqbal Haider 


Zillur Rabman Khan 
Sherwani 
Sarwar Husain 


rap MM rcosa Khap 
Musufzal 
Bhagwan Das 


Hajra Begum 


.  Hather’s name and Examination Period for ` 
address which 
debarred 


Prof. Naseer Ahmad Os- M,8e. Prev. Two years 
mani, Usmania Univer- Chemistry (1951 & 1952) 
sity. Hyderabad (Dn.) 

W/o. Mr. Shamim Abmad, M.A. (Prev.) ° Do. 


Lecturer in Chemistry, Urdu. 
Muslim Univ. 

Mirza Hafiz Beg, Vill, Intermediate Do. 
Garri, P. O. Gogian 
(Darbhanga) 3 

Dr, Abuul Hasan Zaidi Do. Do. 
Bhowa i, Nainital 

Mr. Imran Khan (Bha- Do. Do. 
kimpur, Aligarh.) l 

Nazipur Rahman, Aziz Do. Do. 
Manzili. 

Mashug Ali Khan Osman- Do. Do. 
para, Aligarh. 

Narayan Das, C/o, Para- High School Do. 


dise Inst. near Rajmebal 
Hotel, [roop Bazar, 
Hyderabad (Dn,) 


C/o. Dr H. Z. Khan, LL.B. Do, 
Katb Darwaza, Mora- (Prev.) 
gabad. š 
(Sd) Tiegible,. 
Registrar, 
Muslim University, Aligarh, 
mei 
° 


` e 
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JAYARASI’SSREFUTATIONS OF SOME 

INDIRECT PROOFS OF THE SOUL AS 

OFFERED BY THE DIFFERENT SYS. 
' TEMS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


J. V. BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., Ph.D. 


The Naiyayikas, in order to convince athens, prove the existence 
of the sou] by means of several syllogistic arguments. They hold that 
pleasure, pain, consciousness etc. are qualities. No qualities float 
in the air. They belong to a substance. They require a locus to 
stand upon. The Naiydyikas hold that they inheré in a substance. 
Pleasure, pain, consciousness etc. are qualities and as such must 
inhere in a substance. There are eight familiar substances, viz., 
the earth, watergplight, the air, the sky, time, space and manas. 
Pleasure, pain e do not inbere in the first five of the .above 
substances since all perceptible the qualities of them are grasped by 
the external sense-organs whereas pleasure, pain etc. are not grasped 
in such a manner. No qualities of time and space are perceptible. 
But we are directly aware’ of our pleasure, pain etc. The qualities 
of Manas are also supérserfsuous since it has an atomic size. 
Pleasure, pain ete. `whieh are objects of our inner perception require 
a ninth- substance to stand upon. The ninth substance in which 
pleasure, pain etc. inhere is called the soul. The Naiyayikas also ` 
demonstrate the other properties of the soul, , They, hold that the 
soul, being a simple substance, is immortal. This is in a nut-shell 
„the sum and substance of the Nyaya theory of soul.. We shalk now 
try, to. follow. the. trend. of polemic of Jayarāśi Bhatta, a famous 
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dialectician of the Materialist School, as directed against the Nyaya 
hypothesis of soul. | 


Jayarasi puts a number of questions to the Naiyšyikas in order 
to have a clear understanding of ‘their contention..-He asks ‘what 
the Naiyiyikas purport to establish. Do they try to prove that 
consciousness, pain etc. have merely’ a dependent nature ? Or, do 
they try to prove that these qualities Mong to a substance for their 
very existence? Now, if they subscribe to the former view “and 
if the aim of their syllogism is merely to establish the dependent 
character of pleasure, pain etc. then they fail to establish the 
existence of the soul by means of this syllogistic argument. What 
is the exact syllogism that the Naiyayikas put forward? Is it 
like this— 7 `. 

All qualitles are dependent 
Pleasure, pain etc. are qualities. 


Therefore, pleasure, pain etc. are dependent. If it be so +hen the 
soul being not a constituent term of this syllogism, cannot follow 
from it. This criticism is really paving the way for negating the 
attempts made by the Naiyayikas at proving the existence of the 
soul by means of the method of residues. Jayarasi intends that the 
the Naiyadyikas should directly prove by means of a syllogism the 
existence of the soul. The method of residues cannot guarantee 
the postulation gf an unknown substance. But it simply helps us 
to establish the connection between the two known objects. | 
The Naiyayikas put forward another syllogism to establish 

the existence of the soul. They hold that the soul exists because 
consciousness exists, The implication of this anent is that all 
qualities inhere in substances, consciousness is a quality and as such 
it inheres in a substance and that this substance which can be 
identifed with no known substances is called the soul (an unknown 
substance). Jayaragi subjects this argument to a severe criticism 
He points out that the Nalyayikag argue under the cover of an 
assumption that conciousness inheres in the soul. If the soul be the - 
subject of an ‘inference then one has every right to entertain a doubt 
as to the presence of consciousness in the soul. The Naiydyikas 
do not pay their attention to the relevant point but they beat about 
the bush. They are anxious to prove that consciousness has a 
dependent characier. The dependent character of consciousness 
ay is a direct object of our inner perception. What is the need of, 
making a fuss of reasoning about an easy point which requires no 
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logical demonstration ? But the Naiyaéyikas evade the real issue, 
viz., they do not prove that consciousness, pleasure, pain etc. inhere 
in the soul. | 

Jayarasi, now, reveals the nature of the real problem that besets*the 
assumption that consciousness, pleasure, pain etc. inhere in the soul 
since they are the qualities of the soul. He points out that this 
hypothesis of the Naiyayikas isMerely an article of faith. He puts 
a few questions to the Naiyayikas and asks them to solve them (these 
questions). The Naiyāyikas believe that consciousness, pleasure, 
pain etc. are the qualities of the soul. Assuch they should be united 
with the soul. Why do they unite themselves with the soul ? Do 
they do it by their very existence ? Or, do they do it because they 
owe their origin to the soa] ? Or, do they do it since the soul is 
produced by them? Or, do they do if since they mhere in the soul ? 
Or, do they do it because they are identical with the soul? These 
are the possible alternatives which a Naiyayika may suggest for the 
connection of consciousness etc. with the soul. 

Now, Jayarasi examines them one after another. The first 
alternative’ is untenable, since, if consciousness etc. could unite 
themselves with the soul only by virtue of their mere existence then 
why should they not relate themselves with the other substances 
because of the same ground ? Jayarasi intends to point out that 
the reason is not sufficient for the exclusive union of consciousness etc. 
with the soul. If the mere existence of consciousness etc. allows them 
to be attached to the soul as its attributes then there is no bar 
to their union with the other substances as well. Now, if the 
Naiyayikas insist pon this point then all the substances of tae uni- 
verse should be a@mnowledged as conscious, happy etc. There is no 
palpable reason on the part of the Naiyayikas to hold that conscious- 
ness etc. exclusively belong to the soul. Moreover, if we even admit 
for the sake of argument that they only belong to the soul then the 
Naiyayikas will be compelled to admit that whenever an event of 
happiness comes into being al® the souls without an exception are 
happy. This is an absurd conclusion which the Naiyayikas cannot 
evade. The mere existence of a phenomenon of happiness, being the 
bond of connection, fails to fix up its connection with an individual 
soul to the exclusion of the other souls. Thereford the Naivayikas 
must even unwillingly abandon the first alternative, 

It the Naiyāyikas have “recourse to the second alternative they 


do not improve their position. The Naiyayikas hold that the soul in 


co-operation with some other unconscious objects such as the sense- 


o i : 
a 
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organs, the internal organ (manas), the object, light, ete. produces | 
consciousness, etc. But no Naiyayika will hold that the perception 
of a chair belongs to the visual sense-organ, or to light, or to the 
chair, the object as its attribute. Similarly, no Naiyiyika will hold 
that the -pleasure which arises from the drieking of a glass of iced 
water belongs to the soul of the drinker as well as to the glass of 
iced-water itself. If there are severa® factors of consciousness, etc. 
as the Naiyayikas suppose then there is no justification on the part 
of the Naiyaiyikas for restricting the connection of consciousness, etc. 
with the soul alone on the basis of causal relation. 

The Naiyayikas may look at the causal relation holding between 
the soul and consciousness from the other end and hold that the soul 
is an effect of ,consciousness. The Naiyagikas should not entertain 
such an alternative since they assure that the soul is immortal. 
Even, if they are prepared to admit such an alternative then they 
will fail to explain the fact of memory since an individual can only 
remember what he has experienced.” The implication of such re- 
collection is that the soul is immortal. The explanation of the fact 
of . memory demands the. immortality of the soul. The tentative 

alternative points the mortality of the soul. The Naiyayikas, in 
order to be fair to their accepted hypothesis, should give up this 
alternative. 

The Naiyayikas may now stick to the fourth alternative in order 
to explain the exclusive connection of consciousness etc. with thè 
-goul. They suggest that the relation of inherence constitutes the 
bond which- can unite consciousness, etc. with the soul. Jayaradi 
subjects this hypothesis to a thorough oa points out at 
the outset that the hypothesis of inhewence itself'is a lost one since 
it has been proved in the previous sections that it does not stand the 
test of reason. Now, he starts afresh with the thorough examination 
of their alternative. .The pivot of this alternative answer is the 
assumption of the relation of inherence. Now, the Naiydyikas should 
be attentive to all the proplems that may crop up in connection with 
the postulation of the hypothesis of inherence. They hold that the 
relation of inherence is simply one. Many attributes, etc.. may 
belong to the different substances but their connecting link, viz., the | 
relation of inherence, is merely one. The Naiyadyikas hold that an 
event of consciousness is united only with an individual soul by 
meams of the relation of inherence. The bond of connection in ques- 
tion is not a private property belonging to an individual soul. But it 
is a public property since every substance in the universe, having «one | 


“ 
. ° 
el . 
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or more qualities, etc. is possessed of the relation of inherence. There 
is no such substance in the universe as lacks the relation of 
inherence. | | 


Now, the Naiyayikas fail to explain why an event of conscious- 
ness is only conne@ted with an individual soul since the bond in 
question is a common tie: In order to solve this difficnlty they should 
have revised their hypothesis £ the relation of inħerence and bold 
that. the relation of inherence is not one but many. They, however, 
do not discard their old hypothesis. Thus an event of consciousness 
should inhere in all the souls but not in one soul only. | 


Now, if the Naiyayikas stick to the hypothesis of the relation of 
inherence then other complications arise. They hold that conscious- 
ness inheres in the soul. Now, the fresh problém arises, “ How 
does thé relation of inherence itself relate itself with the soul?” If 
it remains unrelated to the soul then it fails to unite consciousness 
with the soul since it should have connected consciousness with all. 
other objects with. which it has no connection. In order to escape . 
such an absurd: position the Naiyayikas should hold that the relation 
of inherence relates itself with the soul. Now, let us see how does it 
relate itself with the soul. Does it relate itself with the soul by its 
very nature? Or, does it do so because it is an effect of the soul? 
Or, does it do so since it isa cause of the soul? Or, does it relate 
itself with the soul by means of another relation of inherence? Or, 
— does it do so because it is identical with the soul itself ? 


Now if the Naiyayikas subscribe to the first alternative then the 
relation of inherence should not only connect itself with a particular 
soul but also Oi itself with all the substances in the universe 
since the mere presence of the relation of inherence tends to relate 
itself with its relata. The net result of this admission is that an 
event of consciousness should inhere in all substances. All the 
‘so-called unconscious substances should turn out to be conscious. | 

If the Naiyayikas hold that the relation of inherence relates itself 
with the soul by means of its very nature then they will simply 
invite such absurd conclusions as stand in the way of its acceptance, 


The second alternative does not agree with the accepted theory 
of the Naiyayikas. They hold that the relation? of inherence is 
eternal. Hence, it cannot be produced by the soul. | 

The third. alternative shares the same fate. The. Naiyayikas g 
firmly assert that the soul is immortal. Therefore, the soul cannot 
_be-effectuated by the relation of inherence. 
° 
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The Naiyayikas cannot accept the fourth alternative since it 
~ comes into conflict with their well-accepted hypothesis. They hold 
that the relation of inherence does not inhere in its relata. 

` Now, the circle of alternatives, being closed upon the Naiyayikas 
they will be compelled to accept the fifth altewnative in order to get 
rid of the puzzling question of relation.. It suggests that the relation 
of inherence does not relate itself Wih the soul by means of a 
relation abextra but the soul itself constitutes the connecting link. 
In other words, the relation of inherence is related to the soul because 
the latter directly connects itself with the former. Thus, there is ` 
no tertium quid to relate the soul with the relation of inherence. 
Tf this be the case then the Naiyayikas fail to show why an event 
of consciousness or a feeling of pleasure or p@&in belongs only to an 
individual soul. A phenomenon of consciousness etc. may be related 
to the relation of inherence but the relation of inherence itself finds 
no ways and means of connecting itself with a particular sow]. ` Thus 
all inner phenomena will cease to be private properties. They should 
be simultaneously shared by all. Thus, the hypothesis of the 
relation of inherence does not place the Naiyayikas in a better 
position. 

Now, the Naiydéyikas may revise their hypothesis and discard 
the hypothesis of relation holding between the soul and inner 
phenomena. They may hold that the inner phenomena constitute 
the so-called soul. ` They mean to say that the soulis no better than 
these mental phenomena. Thus, the problem of relation is avoided. 
They fall out of frying-pan into fire. If ‘this be the view every 
mental phenomenon becomes the soul. Every ggner phenomenon 
comes into being and passes away every now and then. Thus, the 
soul is born and is dead respectively with the coming into being and 
the passing away of each mental phenomenon. Thus, the Naiydyikas 
should bid farewell to the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
No Naiyayika will be willing to admit of such a radical change of 
view. ia: : 

Jayarasi, now, refutes the hypothesis that the soul is the locus 
of consciousness, feelings of pleasure and pain etc. He raises a 
cloud of questigns which envelops the day light of solutions as offered 
by the Naiyayikas. Does the soul acquire a new character in order 
to produce the inner phenomena or not? If it does then is this 

Nachange extrinsic to the soul or intrinsic in if ? Now, if the 
Naiyayikas hold that -the soul in order to produce the inner 


phenomena does undergo the least change then they will fail- to 
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explain why an inner phenomenon occurs at a particular point of time 
since the source of phenomena always remains ihe same. More- 
over why does a particular phenomenon arise in a soul at a time to 
the exclusion of other phenomena ? It is one of the important 
corrolaries of the law of causation that a cause does not irregularly 
produce its effects but obeys a law. Moreover, the Naiyadikas fail 
to explain why a pair of congpeary qualities such as pleasure and pain 
cannot simultaneously arise since the cause of these qualities remains 
unaffected at the time of the production of its effects. 


Now, the Naiyayikas may change their mind and ma that the 
soul suffers from the intrinsic change when it produces an effect. 
The Naiyayikas should be mindful of the implication of this new 
admission. An intrinsicechange means that the changing substance 
ceases to be what it is and yields place to a new substance. ln 
other words, such a change makes or unmakes the very soul itself. 
When’ an effect of the soul comes into being the soul acquires a new 
character. Does this acquisitién of a new character imply that the 
old soul is no more and there is the fresh beginning of a new soul. 
In other words, the soul is born with the appearance of a new 
intrinsic character and the soul dies with the disappearance of its 
character. The admission of this new hypothesis amounts to the 
cancellation of the hypothesis that the soul is immortal. In that 
case, the Nalyayikas will surely fail to explain he facts of memory, 
recognition etc. | 


Now, the Naiyāyikas may contend that the acquired new 
character which is essential for the production of an effect externally 
belongs to the ggl] and the rise of the inner phenomena from the 
soul can be sods explained by means of this new extrinsic 
character super-added to the soul. Jayarasi puts a question to the 
Naiyayikas whether the extrinsic new character is related to the 
soul or not. If they answer in the negative then how can this new 
character offer some assistance to the. sou! in time of the production 
of inner phenomena ? 


The Naiyayikas may contend that the new extrinsic character 
is related to the soul. Now, the nature of the relation should be 
specifically determined. The new character may lm either casually 
or inseparably related to the soul. 

Now if the Naiyayikas admit that the relation of CAT obtains 
between the soul and the new character then either the “new character 
or the soul should be the cause of the other. If the new character 
° ` 
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conditions the soul then the soul ceases to be immortal. In. that 
case the old problems will crop up. 


Now, the Naiyayikas may hold that ihe soul is the cause of the 
new character. Such a solution invites fresh problems. Does the 
soul, devoid of some other new character, produce the above 
character? Or, does it, qualified by some new character, produce it 
(the new character in question) ? re hypothesis that the soul, 
devoid of some new character, produces some new effect has bten 
proved to be absurd. , The Naiyayikas“should presuppose the existence 
of a new character in order to explain a new effect. But they cannot 
explain the new character which is one of the conditions of a new 
effect. Thus, they cannot fairly solve the problem of the genesis of 
an extrinsic new character but simply go æstep further back. The 
mystification of the problem is no solution. 

The Naiyayikas are thus compelled to admit, that the extrinsic 
character in question inheres in the soul. Such a solution ‘is not 
without its defects. The relation of inherence is simply one. And ` 
hence:all the souls will be simultaneously connected with this extrinsic ` 
character. When one soul will feel pleasure all the souls will also 
feel pleasure since all the souls are equally qualified. 


Now, the Naiydyikas may contend that the so-called new 
character is not an accomplished object but an intermediate process 
of the soul. It co-operates with the soul in order to produce the 
inner phenomena, generally held to be belonging to the soul. Jayarasi 
puts a straight question to the Naiyayikas when the soul undergoes 
any change when the process in question operates to produce the 
inner phenomena. If they answer in the neg@Mve then the soùl 
cannot produce its effects at a particulécs point of time. If they 
answer in the affirmative then the soul mist undergo a serious change. 
In other words, the old form of the sou! should yield place to a new 
one. The hypothesis of the immortality of the soul will be shaken. 
The change in form signifies the reconstitution of an object. The 
Naiyayikas cannot accept this forced conclusion. They are now com- 
pelled to fall back upon the old hypothesis that the soul always 
remains constant in the midst of the production of its effects. With 
the acceptanceeof ‘this hypothesis the old problem, viz., how does the 
soul produce a particular effect at a particular point of time, reappears. 
Jayarāśi concludes that if the hypothesis of the soul as offered by 

AU the “Naiyayikas is accepted then difference in experiences, memory, 
etc. cannot be explained, In other words, the Nyaya hypothesis of 
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the soul cannot explain facts for the very solution of which it is 
postulated. Therefore, it should be discarded.* 


THE JAINA THEORY OF ATMAN 


Jayarasi puts in a®nut-shell the Jaina view that the soul is co- 
extensive with the body. Such a hypothesis points to the view that 
the soul expands or shrinks as Ae body which it assumes is big or 
small. The implication of this hypothesis is that the soul changes 
and maintains its identity in the midst of its changes. In spite of 
‘all these admissions do the Jainas solve the real problems for the 
solution of which the hypothesis of the soul has been postulated by 
the Jainas? Do the Jainas explain the experience of pleasure and 
pain, immediate experien and memory ? : 

Jayarasi puts a few questions to the Jainas. They are as 
follows.:—If pleasure, pain, etc. are the effects of the soul tken are 
they different from the soul, or identical with it or identical in the 
midst of their differences from it? Now, if the Jainas hold that 
pleasure, pain, etc. are absolutely different from the soul then how are 
they related to the soul? Are they related to the soul by means of 
their very existence? Or, are they related to the soul in the same 
“way as an effect is related to its cause? Or, are they related to the 
soul in the manner in which a cause is related to its effect? Or, do 
they inhere in the soul? However, if pleasure, pain, etc. are different 
from the soul then they can connect themselves in no way with the 
soul. The impossibility of relation in such cases has been shown in 
the last section. _ | 

Now, the Baas may contend that pleasure, pain,. etc. are 
identical with the soul. Let us, now, see what is the exact meaning 
of this statement. If the soul is identical with each of the mental 
phenomena then the soul becomes an effect like them. In that case, 
it is to be admitted that the soul is produced on each occasion. Now, 
if the soul becomes an event gn time then the mental facts such as 
recollection, inference, etc. remain unexplained since the Jainas hold 
that an endaring soul can only remember and infer. Moreover, the 
‘unity of the soul will be pulverized since pleasure, pain, etc. are-many 
in number. Now, if the Jainas Insist upon the un&y of the soul 
then they will be compelled to admit that these mental phenomena 
are one and the same thing. Even if they go so far as to maintain 


* Tattvopaplava Simba, pp. 74-76. (Baroda Edition.) 
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such an abeurd position they will be compelled to admit that the 
immediate consciousness is the only form of awareness since there is 
no possibility of the existence of the other forms of consciousness. 
Thus memory and inference cannot exist as different kinds of aware- 
ness. Hence, the Jainas fail to do justice to the problems of memory 
and inference. No thinker can consistently maintain the identity 
of these diverse mental phenomena. @§f they are really many then the 
soul, being identical with them, will also be many. Now, ¢f the 
soul retains its identity in the midst of the diversity of the mental 
phenomena then the soul cannot be held to be absolutely identical 
with pleasure, pain, etc. But if the Jainas firmly stick to the 
hypothesis that pleasure, pain, etc., are identical with the soul then 
the soul cannot retain its unity and is: forged to dissolve itself into 
many phenomena. 

Now; the Jainas come forward and contend that they do not 
subscribe to the abstract identity obtaining between the soul and 
the mental phenomena bui believe in the existence of the concrete 
identity holding between the soul and the mental phenomena. The 
hypothesis of concrete identity also leaves room for difference. In 
other words, concrete identity is another name for identity-in-differ- 
ence. The Jainas believe that the new hypothesis of identity-in-differ- 
ence is a universal key which opens all closed boxes of puzzles. Simi- 
larly, the problem of relation holding between the soul and mental 
phenomena is supposed to be satisfactorily solved. Now, Jayaradi 
puts a difficult question to the Jainas that they should explain in which 
way the soul is also different from pleasure, pain, etc. 

Their possible answer is only one of the following three, viz., 
the form of pleasure, etc.,is different from th f the soul, or the 
effect of pleasure, etc., is different from that of the soul, or the cause 
of pleasure etc. is different from that of the soul. Now, if the Jainas 
hold that the form of pleasure, pain, etc., is different from that of the 
soul then it will be difficult for them to prove the identity of pleasure, 
pain etc. with the soul.. When we say that this is the typical form 
of a phenomenon we mean thereby that the phenomenon in question 
tenaciously retains its form and safeguards it against its merging 
into the other forms belonging to the other types of objects. When 
an object is rec@&nised as different from another object it is implied 
that their difference is opposed to their non-difference, t.e., identity. 
Thus if pleasure, pain, etc., are different from the soul then- they 

a, cannot be identical with it. The unity of an object is similarly opposed 
to all sorts of multiplicity. If the soul is one then it cannot be many. 
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Pleasure, pain, etc., are many and hence they cannot be identical with 
the soul. The opposition obtaining between the pair of contrary terms 
ig never overcome. If each of this pair of contrary terms is identical 
with the soul then the two contrary terms will also be identical with 
each other. Thus the bullwork of opposition will break down and 
the contrary terms will cease to be so. Now, the Jainas may contend 
that pleasure, pain, etc., are dg®erent from the soul since the former 
phenomena owe their origin to a different set of conditions or to a 


different cause. They cannot explain difference on the basis of such 


. a hypothesis since similar effects are produced by the different sets 
of conditions. Fire, for example, may be produced by the different 
sets of conditions. Moreover, the same cause may produce a number 
of different objects. A lgmp earth is transformed into a jar, a glass, 
a pot, a jug, etc. One should remember that it has not been proved 
that the two objects are different because they owe their origin to the 


two different causes, or because they give birth two different effects. 


Now, the ‘whole discussion boils down to the point that the difference 
in form of the two objects stands in the way of their identity. There 
is a standing difference in form between pleasure and the soul. 
Hence, how can they be identical? Pleasure has some exclusive 
distinctive feature by means of which it distinguishes itself from the 
soul. Can it be identical with the self inspite of that feature? Or, 
is it identical with the soul because of some other common feature? 
If it is held that pleasure is identical with the soul inspite of its 
distinctive feature then pleasure becomes merged in the soul with its 
boundary line absolutely ignored. Such an absorption signifies 
abstract identity but not concrete identity. Now, the Jainds may 
contend that tho pleasure maintains its distinction from the soul 
yet it becomes identical with the soul in some other respects. If 
we neglect to notice the distinctive feature of the soul and that of 
pleasure then the soul becomes identical with pleasure. The ‘Jainas 
mean to say that pleasure, looked at from one point of view, is marked 
by its sharp boundary line but vehen it is looked at from another 
point of view it becomes so elastic that it allows itself to be subsumed 
under other forms. Pleasure assumes a negative form that it is not 
yon-pleasure. The Jainas hint af the suggestion that the so:] is 
identical with the negation of non-pleasure. Even if We accept the 
assumption of the Jainas for argument’s sake then pleasure remains 
gtill.different from the soul since a positive object cannot be identjcal 
with a negative aspect. Thus the negation of non-pleasure cannot 
be identical with the soul, a positive object. 


e, 
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The Jainas argue to prove their thesis in this manner. They 
hoid that an object which is eternal from oné point of view is also 
non-eternal from another point of view. Such a statement presup- 
pases the basic assumption of identity-in-difference. The truth of the 
basic assumption has not yet been established. On the contrary, it 
has been proved that pleasure is different from tha soul. Let us 
' now examine the truth of the hygpthesis that an object may be 
looked at from the two opposite points of view. Such existence 
. as has neither beginning nor end is eternal whereas what has both 
beginning and end is called non-eternal. ‘Thus a wide gulf is fixed 
between eternality and non-eternality. Thus an object cannot be 
' both eternal and non-eternal. 


\ The Jainas try to vindicate the trut® of their assumption of 
identity-in-difference in a different manner. They hold that an. object 
is both negative and positive. An object so far as its own self is 
concerned is positive. But when it is looked at as its other it is 
negative. Jayaradi joins issue with the Jainas. He holds that an 
object which remains always identical with its own self cannot but 
be a positive object. He also points out that a positive object cannot 
be a negative one when it is looked at from the stand-point of its 
other. He purports to convey that an object does never liquidate 
its own self-identity but makes itself appear as the negation when it 
is looked at from the stand-point of its other. When a positive object 
is converted into a negative one, let us see what becomes of it. 
Suppose, a jar is looked at from the stand-point of a piece of cloth 
i.e. its other. From this point of view a jar is the non-cloth t.e. the 
negation of a cloth. Now, ajar has become n-cloth. Ib gives 
up its own positivity since it is now a negative v. As a negative 
object the jar in question cannot be identical with the jar—a positive 
object since positivity and negativity are two distinct terms. A 
positive object cannot be another when it retains its self-identity. 
‘How can a positive object be transformed into a negative one under 
the same circumstances? Even if We admit for the sake of argument 
that a positive object sometimes becomes a negative one then we should 
also admit that the boundary line. of objects is not rigid but very 
elastic. If thg boundary lines remain in the state of fluidity then all 
the lines of distinction will ultimately die out. 


, Now, the Jainas may contend that a positive object is not the 
negation as its other but is the negation of its other. In that case, 
an object may assume a negative form without disturbing its initial 
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positive character and self-identity. An object thus becomes a unity of 
positivity and negativity. | 

_ Jayaraši points out that when an object is presentec to our 
consciousness do we know it asa negative one? Does any body 
experience it in its negative character? Is nota negative character 
an after-thought—a creation of our reflective mind? The soul of a 
man is a positive object. Tas similarly the negation of another 
soul. Is any body aware of his soul as the negation of another soul? 
We intuit our soul. But can we intuit the negation of another 
soul? The negation in question is not the soul. Does the expe 
rience of the negation in question comprise within itseif the aware. 
ness of the soul? The two experiences are not of the same type. 
The experience of the sgul is direct whereas the knowledge of the 
soul as the negation of some other soul is not immediate. Does 
anybody experience his soul as the negation of another? Moreover, 
the identity of a positive object with another is contradicted by our 
experience. Similarly, a positive object-should not be identified with 
a negative one. | 

The Jainas may further contend that a positive object is ex- 
perienced as the negation of another object. This hypothesis pre- 
supposes that a positive object is wholly dissolved into a negative 
one. The negative form swallows up its positive form, The aware- 
ness which reveals an object in its positive form fails to do so in its 
_negative form. No experience reveals an ebjectein. its both forms 
(positive and negative). If the Jainas ignore’ the evidence of 
universal experience and insist upon the point that -experience does 
so then they strike at the very root of the distinction, established by 
the uncontradidg? experience. In that case, if one is vociferous, he 
can say anything and everything which he likes in the name of 
experience. 

The Jainas cannot also maintain their position even if they hold 
that positivity and negativity which belong only to the surface of an 
object do not constitute its depéh. By this assertion they mean to 
say that the positive aspect of an object is converted into a negative 
one. If this be their contention then the sharp line of distinction 
which belongs to the surface will break down and the whole universe 
rich in multiplicity will sink.into the monotony of orf€ness. 

In the Jaina scriptures there is a verse which illustrates unity- 
in-difference. The verse quotes the mythological illustration of the 
man-lion. The author of the verse explains it to suit their a 2 
An object has two sharp features. Itis like a being which is partly 
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man and partly lion. In spite of its two distinct parts it is a concrete 
whole. Itisone. It maintains its unity. Its unity is not loose. 
Jayaragi points out that an analogy is not of much use. It has already 
been-shown that if a positive aspect is converted into a negative one 
then the line of distinction obtaining between its parts or aspects 
cannot be maintained. All distinctions are bound’ to sink into 
oneness. - 

Some other Jainas hold that one object may acquire the forms ‘of 
all other positive objects and vice versa. Thus, if one knows the 
reality of an object then he realises the reality of all the objects of 
the universe. These Jainas hint at the all embracing unity at the 
bottom and speak of the reign of differences only on the surface. 
They hold that paryāyas i.e. surfaces are enly different from one 
another. Very well, if this be the position of the Jainas then they. 
‘should also maintain that the absolute distinction obtaining between 
positivity and negativity on the surface cannot be set at naught. 
Á positive paryaya cannot’ be a negative ‘one and vice versa. 
Thus, all the attempts at maintaining the validity of the 
dogma of identity-in-difference become futile. Thus, all the 
problems for the solution of which the hypothesis of the soul 
has been suggested by the Jainas remain unsolved. Jayaradi 
in the concluding portion of this section rebukes the Jainas for their 
foolish sufferings in order to realise the soul the existence of which 
cannot be logically proved. 

He heaps contumely on them thus — 

‘Oh naked! Oh mendicant! Ob fool! Oh torturer of flesh! who 
has initiated you into this despicable means of earninggbread ?’ 

The implied meaning of itis that the Jainas ©. of the soul 
and demonstrate their spiritual mission of life but in actual practice 
they mind their own body. * 


The refutation of the Samkhya theory of Purusa 
which is an inference 


The Samkhya theory of Purusa l too familar to be restated 
in a nut-shell. Jayaragi commences with the refutation of the 
Samkhya-theory. He holds that the Samkhyists fail to explain 
enjoyment as pertgining to the soul. The term ‘enjoyment’ admits 
of the two different meanings viz. (i) pleasure itself and (i) an ex- 


perience of it. Enjoyment in these two different senses belongs to 
he Buddhi but not to the soul. 


* Tattvopaplava Simha. pp. 76-79. 
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Now; the Samkhyists may eee that the enjoyment in ques- 
tion is merely secondary. It really belongs to the Buddhi as its 
property but is transferred to the soul. Such a contention is not 
tenable. According to the Samkhyists the Buddhi is, always, the 
agent of an action byt the soul is never so. Now, if some property of 
the Buddhi is held to be transferred to the soul then why should the 
agency of an action which is @roperty of Buddhi be not transferred 
tosthe soul? If the Samkhyists urge that the soul is a non-doer 
then they should also admit that it is a non-enjoyer, too. 

Now, the Samkhyists may adopt a different line of defence and 
hold that the agency of an action belongs to the soul in 8 sacondary 
sense. They cite a parallel case to illustrate their view. The king 
never participates in @ war but his officers and soldiers actually take 
part. But their victory or defeat is attributed to their master. Simil- 
arly, the enjoyment which belongs to the Buddhi is attributad to the 
soul, ° 

Such a contention is not tenable. The enjoyment in question 
cannot be ascribed to the soul since the Samkhyists firmly cling to 
the view that no enjoyment really belongs to the Buddhi. ‘Therefore, 
the Samkhyists cannot prove the hypothesis that the soul is an enjoyer. 
The enjoyment of pleasure etc. constitutes bondage. As no enjoyment 
belongs to the soul so the soul is never in bondage. A person who 
is in bondage is set to liberty. The soul is never in bondage since 
the enjoyment in question constitutes the bondage of the soul, des- 
cribed in the samkhya system. Thus, the supposition of moksha as 
a new state of the soul to be acquired by the path of knowledge is 
pointless since the soul is never fettered by the bondage of enjoyment. 

In the Sani: system the soul isan inference. Every enjoy- 
able object presupposes an enjoyer. Enjoyable objects such as sauce, 
sweetmeats etc., are inseparably connected with an enjoyer, Pri- 
mordial Matter and its evolutes are enjoyable objects. They ate, 
therefore, - invariably connected with their enjoyer. The enjoyer, 
suggested by the conclusion, is he soul. 

Such an inference does not convince us since it has been already 
pointed out that the soul cannot be an enjoyer. There are enjoyable 
objects and they presuppose an enjoyer but * is also a truism that 
the soul cannot enjoy them. ° 

Jayarasi puts a few questions to the Samkhyists thus “ How 
do they discover the relation of invariable concomitance holding. 
between the soul and the enjoyable objects? Is the soul an object | 
of inner perception ?’? The Samkhyists hold that the soul is beyond 
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the ken of inner perception. In that case, the relation of concomi- 
tance in question cannot be discovered. Even if the Samkhyists 
admit that the soul is intulted then a fresh difficulty arises viz., an 
 objett cannot be the common object of the two distinct proofs. Thus, 
if the soul is an object of inner perception then t can never be in- 
ferred since the inference in question does not reveal an unknown 
object. ~ | 

Now, Jayaršéi examines the very argument put forward by “he Í 
Samkbyists. The Samkhyists hold that enjoyable objects such as 
sauce, sweetmeats etc., are inseparably connected with an enjoyer. 
Now, a question is -put ‘to the Samkhyists with regard to the above 
illustration whether the enjoyer with which enjoyable objects are 
inseparably connected is a disembodied spit or simply the body 
itself. Now,if they hold that.the enjoyer is a disembodied spirit 
then their example becomes unenlightening, since the soul is a super- 
sensuous object. Now, ifthe Samkhyists hold that the soyl is in- 

- tuited then the soul is a known substance. In that case what benefit 
do we derive by establishing a known substance by means of an 
inference ? 

Now, if we scrutinize the above example then we see that the 
above enjoyable objects are inseparably connected with the body 
which is the real enjoyer. The changing states of the body really 
enjoy such objects. Therefore, the inference based upon enjoyment 
does not prove existence of a soul, Even if we assume the truth of 
the hypothesis of the Samkhyists that the soul is the real enjoyer 
then they. should admit that the soul enjoys the fruits of such actions 
as are not done by it and that the Budddi does ‘eap the harvest 
of seeds sown by it. Thus there is no hard*and fast rule for enjoyment 
on the part of a soul. Any soul may enjoy the fruit of any action. 
{n that case, a liberated soul also may enjoy the fruit of an action 
done by any Buddhi. Thus, the very hypothesis of moksha becomes 
meaningless. | 

The Samkhya hypothesis of Mukti is untenable even if we 
subscribe to the hypothesis of the Samkhyists. The Samkhyists hold 
that the soul is an enjoyer and Prakriti and its evolutes are enjoyable 
objects. It is an, uhconditional proposition. The implication of it is that 
the enjoyable objects cannot exist apart from their enjoyer since these 
two are correlative terms. These enjoyable objects cannot part with 

yp their’nature. In. other words, they cannot cease to be enjoyable objects. 
If they always remain enjoyable then they should also presuppose, at 
the same time, the existance of a permanent enjoyer. In other words, 
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the soul should never cease to be an enjoyer, since the state of being 
an enjoyer constitutes the very essence of a soul. The soul cannot 
part with its essence. Now, if the Samkhyists insist on the point 
that the soul attains moksha then they, will be compelled to admit that — 
the soul gives up its very essence. This admission amounts to the ` 
extinction of the véry soul at the time of final emancipation. If the 
soul itself perishes then the hypothesis of liberation sounds like a 
sirgnge prescription that one should behead himself jf he wants to get 
rid of a bad headache.* 


An examination of the Vedanta doctrine of Mukti 
as a state of bliss. 


Jayarasi does not provide us with a brief account of the Vedanta 
doctrine of Mukti but abruptly commences his polemic against the 
above view. He points out that if’ the Absolute is Bliss-cum-self- 
conscious consciousness then if should enjoy bliss even during its 
worldly ‘existence. In that cage, all our efforts for Mukti will be futile. 


Now, the Vedantins may contend that the Absolute daring its 
worldly existence becomes mixed up with impurities and hence it 
does not become conscious of itself. When a jar is covered by a cloth 
it cannot be percieved. Similarly, the Absolute cannot intuit its own 
self, being associated ‘with impurities. This analogy is not very apt to 
convince a thinker. When a Jar is covered by a cloth it is not perceived 
because the percipient fails to obtain a contact. of his sense-organs 
(eyes) with the jar which remains enveloped by a cloth. Bret do the 
impurities constitute such a cover of the Abslute? Does this cover of 
impurities keep apart the subject and the object like a barrier ?But does 
it not really far do so ?, The soul, here, is both the subject and the 
object. It looks like the momentary phenomenon of self-conscious | 
conciousness of the Buddhist School. Such a moment of consciousness 
is always self-conscious whether it reveals an object or not. Similarly, 
the Absolute should always be self-conscious whether it is mixed up 
with impurities or not, sincæ they, being external to the Absolute, 
cannot interfere with its internal function. 

Now, the Vedantins may contend that these impurities constitute 
the essence of the soul. If this is the contention of the Vedantins then 
they should also admit thai the purging of the sof is necessary for 
Mukti. Now, they should be attentive to the implied meaning of this 
new contention. The removal of impurities amounts to the destryction P 
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of the Absolute itself since the impurities constitute the essence of it. 
Tf the Absolute does not survive the act of purification then the 
question of Mukti becomes meaningless. The net result of this position 
is that the soul cannot enjoy the state of Mukti. Thus, the term, 


Mukti is meaningless in the Vedanta system.* 
e 
A REFUTATION OF THE MIMANSAKA THEORY. 


The Mimansakas infer the existence of a soul. Jayarasi points 
out that they violate the cannon of their logic in order to do so. 
They assume that novelty is the criterion of valid knowledge. An 
object which is perceived should not be inferred. Thus each source 
of valid knowledge has an exclusive object of its own. If this be the 
position of the Mimansakas then they are, open to the charge that 
induction which precedes every act of inference cannot be established. 
If induction is generalisation then an observation of a large number of 
individuals of the two classes and of the uniformity of relation 
obtaining among the individuals of the two classes is necessary. In 
other words, induction is based upon repeated perceptions. Now the 
question is whether the induction in question is a perception or an 
inference. If it is an inferences then the object of an induction is not 
an exclusive object of inference since the object of induction is 
perceived while the induction in question is in the process of making. 
Even if an induction is a perception then a fresh trouble crops up. 
An observation of a fair number of instances is the prerequisite 
condition of an induction. The same relation is repeatedly perceived. 
The first perception of the said relation is valid. The subsequent 
perceptions of it do not carry validity along with them. But the 
Mimansakas hold that the repeated perceptions $- said relation 
are necessary for induction. It is an absurd demand on the part 
of the Mimansakas for arriving at an induction since nobody can 
reach an induction by means of the correct steps from the point 
of view of the Mimansakas. Therefore, it matters little whether 
induction is a piece of percepteral or inferential knowledge. 

Now, the Mimansakas may change their view and hold that 
induction is a piece of inferential knowledge. If this is their admis- 
sion then some object, at least, which comes within the province 
of induction, begomes the common object of both perception and 
inference. In that case, inference reasserts, to some extent, the 
finding of perception. ‘The new suggestion of the Mimansakas comes 
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into conflict with their basic assumption that each proof reveals a 
novel object. Thus they contradict themselves. 

Now, Mimadnsakas may admit the possibility of induction that 
it is a general statement of the relation holding between the two 
universals. One of these two universals is the mark of another. 
This view is based upon the assumption that the valid knowledge of 
universal is possible. Jayr challenges the very assumption of 
universal. He refers to an earlier section of his work where he has 
refuted the hypothesis of a universal. In the light of his criticism 
he points out that a mark may enlighten an existent object but not an 
unreal one. The universal of smoke cannot make us aware of the 
universal of fire which is not a real object. - 

Mimansakas may c@atend that. the mark is perceived by us and 
cannot be set aside as an unreal object and that the very presence of 
a mark is sufficient enough to bring about an inferential knowledge. 
The mark in question is the universal of smoke in the Mimansa 
system. Now, tlie mooty poiht is whether a universal exists or not. 
Jayarasi emphatically asserts that a universal being a non-existent, 
probans cannot bring about a piece of inferential knowledge. Jayarasi 
raises another important point and rules out the possibility of the- 
cognition of such a probans as is a universal. He, now, gives the 
sum and substance of his criticism directed against the hypothesis 
of a universal. He points out that the common element, belonging 
to the individuals of a class, constitutes the essehce of a universal 
and that nobody grasps such an essence. The so-called common 
character does not belong to the surface of the individuals concerned 
so that it ls discazned whenever a person looks at it. A universal 
other than the “ csiacs eis never experienced. Does anybody 
observe an abstract common character whenever he perceives a parti- 
cular of a class? A particular is only perceived. Ali the individuals 
of a class are not simultaneously perceived. Hence we get no oppor- 
tunity of selecting the common character in question. Moreover, 
whenever we perceive an individu@ of a class we do not remember 
the said common character along with the perception. Apart from 
the common character the universal is notbing. ‘Therefore, a univer- 
sal does not exist. The main drift of this argument is that as a 
universal does not exist, the very possibility of af inference is 
excluded. Thus, the soul is not an inference. The soul cannot be 
known by other means. Nobody can prove the existence of 20 P 
unknown and unknowable soul. Therefore the soul does not exist. ° 
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THE BUDDHIST VIEW 


The Buddhists hold that the series of consciousness is infinite. 
In this series an event of consciousness is always preceded by’ an 
= antecedent event of consciousness. Though the Buddhists, of course, 
discard the hypothesis of the immortality of the soul yet they 
subscribe to the view that no uncoMscious matter begets conscious- 
_ness. Among them some do not deny existence to matter. “But 
none of them admits that consciousness owes its origin to dead matter. . 
': They ‘subscribe to the doctrine of the universal flux. So every event 
of consciousness has only momentary existence, A _ syllogistic argu- 
= ment is advanced by them in favour of the view that an event of 
consciousness is invariably preceded by andther event of conscious- 
ness. The event of consciousness of a new born baby is generated 
by another event of consciousness because it is an event of conscious- 
ness like the second event of consciousness in its life history. ` 


Jayarasi is not convinced of the truth of this argument. He 
points out that the argument is based upon malobservation. It is 
not a truism that nothing but an event of consciousness begets an 
event of consciousness. The perception of a blue object owes its 
origin to a lot of unconscious objects such as the blue object, light, 
eyes, otc. In the foetal body the first flash of consciousness is only 
due to the causality of the assemblage of elements. Moreover, how 
do we ascertain the cause of an event? The immediate antecedent 
of an event is called its cause. The immediate antecedent of the 
first event of consciousness is an event of the body of the baby. 
The event of the body is admitted by all. Ovggbe other hand, the 
hypothesis of the transcendental infinite series. of event of con- 
sciousness is not based upon sound observation. Moreover, the 
Buddhists hold that everything real is momentary. The implied 
meaning of this view is that every event passes away when it comes 
into being. The Buddhists, also, hold that an effect consciousness 
comes into being at the very ee when its cause consciousness 
dies out. Tf these two statements are taken together then they signify 
that a cause and its effect are simultaneous. If the very moment 
of the appeargnce of an event be that of its destruction then its 
origin and destruction become simultaneous. Now, if an effect 
arises at the time of the destruction of its cause then the effect and 
the*cause should come into being at the same moment. But no 
two simultaneous objects are mutually related as cause and effect. 
Therefore, the basic theory of the Buddhists that all reals are 
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momentary rules out the possibility of an event of consciousness 
being produced by another event. 

_ Now, the Buddhists may contend that a cause and an effect 
are always similar in kind. ‘Therefore, an unconscious cause can- 
not produce an evant of consciousness. The Buddhists hold that -> 
fire is the cause of smoke. Fire and smoke are not similar. There- 
fore, the contention of the @uddhists is untenable. They may still 
urge on this point that fire and smoke are similar in some respect, 
viz., both of them are coloured objects. Jayarasi joins issue with 
them and holds that such a weak defence does not carry weight. 
He may also say that an unconscious cause and a conscious effect 
are similar since both of them are momentary events. 

Now, if the Bud@hists further contend that in the sphere of 
consciousness an effect. closely similar to its effect. The implication 
of this contention is that consciousness 1s never produced by an 
unconscious cause. Jayarasi asks the Buddhists to stick to their 
contention. If in the field of consciousness a cause and an effect 
are . closely similar then a piece of direct awareness cannot but give 
rise to another piece of indirect knowledge. Such a hypothesis 
would give a very rude shock to the fundamental structure of the 
Buddhist system. The origin of memory, inference, ete., would be 
an impossibility. Moreover, the distinction between true and false 
knowledge would die out. Jayarasi also incidentally remarks that 
the hypothesis of the next world is a myth.* ° 

Jayarasi’s long discourse on soul points to the following conclu- 
sions, viz., there is no soul, there is no next world, the flash of 
consciousness owes its origin to our body and the hypothesis of soul, 
propounded by different schools of Indian Philosophy, does not 
stand logical scrutiny. 
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THE IQBAL DAY* 


Dr. M, L. Roy CHOUDHURY, M.A. eD. LITT. 
(Head of the Department of Islamic History and Culture, Ceicutta University.) 
e | 
Iqbal is dead. Long live Iqbal. His mortal body is no more but 
his legacy remains. To many he is legend. Agree with Iqbal or 
not, Iqbal is an institution which will survive for some time. Iqbal 
is a complex personality, his achievement is varied. I shall deal with 
one aspect only. 
IQBAL AND HIS AGE ç 
Iqbal is a product of his age, he identified himself with his age. 
Tqbal’s life synchronised with an age of transition. The old world 
was passing away. He was born in 1875, and he passed away in “1938. 
This period of three and sixty solar ‘years synchronised with some 
of the most astounding events of the world. He did not forget the 
old, he did ‘not retard the new. Infact he tried to put the old 
in a new garb. Iqbal was by birth an Aryan, bis ancestors were 
noble Brahmin from Kashmir. Iqbal was by faith a semitic, his 
Prophet having come from the Semitic Arabia. He took pride that 
he could assimilate the cultures of two great races of mankind. 


dt gd yu gaia yo of Lis ye 
=) Hrd g e SUS] yo) 601) ur 


Translation : 

Look at me ; in Hindusthan you will not find ®... one 

Brahmin child who has assimilated the mystics of Maulana 
Rumi and Shamsi Tabrez. 


Five hundred years back, another child of India, Amir-Khasru, 
the Bul Bul-t-Hind sang in the same strain : 


$ 
nnd jbo Ja pi blaa asss ye 
IS ge st et =k Fa hye Gla 
sas ° | 


This was a speech delivered on Iqbal day at Calcutta on Qlst April, 1951, organised 
by the Pakistan Embassies all over the world. | 
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Translation : 

I am begotten in love, I need no Islam ; I have sacred threads 
all over my veins ; there is no need of any other thread. 

People say, Khasrau worships idols,; of course I am doing this, 


and I stand not in need of the peoples of the world. 
@ 


THE BEGINNING (1875-1905) 


Iqbal was born in Sialkot, the old Sakalpur of Kanishka, who was 
a Chinese by birth, an Indian by domicile, a Buddhist by adoption. 
He assimilated the two great ancient cultures of Hindustan and of 
China. Iqbal’s poetics bear traces of this assimilation. 


Iqbal was educated in the Panjab, the land of ancient heroes 
which gave him the background of the militant attitude of his mind. 
Even in his poetics there is abundance of will and Strength. It was 
the gift of the environment of the land of five rivers. 


His training in Tahore was of supreme influence in the forma- 
tion of his character. Here inhis college, he came in touch with 
Western scholars like Mr. T. W. Arnold—he adopted western ways of 
life and his English teachers attracted him. Delhi was then in the 
background. lahore was replacing the Delhi culture in the later 
part of the 19th century. In fact, Delhi was being re-born in 
Lahore. Lahore was becoming the refuge of Muslim culture. Many 
cultural associations were being established in Lahore. Here in one 
of these cultural associations Bazm-i-Hakiman he came in touch with 
Husain Azad, Arsad Gurmani and Hali, all eminent poets and writers 
_ of Urdu. They did not fail to counteract the influences of the West 
on this child of Kast. In one of the meetings of Bazm-i-Hakiman, 


Iqbal recited a po 
BS ye Z f ylS Copan Sy 
£ JUR) Gye eyt 2 oe arb 


Translation : = 
Mistaking them for pearls, the. Divine Grace has picked up 
tears of my repentance, 

Arshad Gurmani at once predicted a great future for this young 
composer. The prediction, of course, caine true. @ 

Before he had completed his studies in the Lahore University 
he established his position in the circle of intellectuals of Lahore. 
In the ‘Society of Himayet-i-Islam he recited his own composition 
Nala-e-Yatim (the cry of the hapless), Sade-i-Dard (the echo of 
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sorrow), Tuswir-i-Durd (the portrait of sorrow), Naya-Siwala (the 
new temple of Siva), Tarana-i-Hindi (the song of Hind), and Mera 
Otn Ohi Hat (my country is this). 

- This period of 1893-1899 is the Indian period of Iqbal’s political 
mind. He identified himself with the county of his birth ; his 
poems expressed the aspirations of the Young India of the time. In 
his Siwala he brought a new messMe of hope for the down-trodden 


mother-land. 
K poe p 2 dle S J ore yG =Š 
È | coped ot we) VS yet uyy 


Translation: 
Find a remedy for the Disunity; you are the keeper of this 
garden (of Ind.). 
A poisonous air has ruined all the growths of shrubs here. In his 
Tarana-i-Hindi, the Music of India, Iqbal : 


LS, ya ote Cot | Ú CQ Ui ade 
pua Lin goia 2 jog b U Ls ojo 
Translation : 
Religion does not teach one to hate another; 
We are all Tndians, India is our homeland. \ 
Lahore period of his life falls into 2 well marked divisions 
(a) as a student 1898-99............ (b) as a professor 1899.1905 
This was a period of great upheaval in history—the Boer War of 
1899 in Africa, the Boxer rebellion of China in 1900, the Japanese 
war against Russia in 1904-05 and the Swadeshi movement in India 
in 1905. It was the period of revolt of Asia ai the conspiracy ' 
of the West. Iqbal warned the people of India in his Taswir-i-Dard. 


2 _J)s +J] eater ylol G € yb, 
ult Os. j ue cyte E yobs Qe y 
Ply Oso e) Se Bw oi f anan a 
JE up Gedo Syre ced Ey odd Coyle 


Translation : 

Oh chil® of India 

Think of thy country, Oh thoughtless, the danger is near, 
In the heaven there is conspiracy for your ruin, 

If thou would not understand it, you shall be lost; 

Your annals shall not be preserved in the story of nations. 


a 
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His love of his motherland was so deep that he was above the 
most ardent advocates of nationalism. He loved every particle and 
dust of the country. 


2. 108 p 2 lan ul ure SF rË 
2 Upo yòp heme V by SG 
a Translation: - 


You think that God lies in your idol, 
To me every particle of dust of my motherland is a God. 


t 


How complete was his identification with his motherland. 
It is really interesting to trace how a change came over Iqbal. 


ON THE THESHOLD OF GLORY—1905-1908 


Igbal’s Professor T.W. Arnold retired and went back to Englands 
He attracted Iqbal and Iqbal went to join his teacher there. He 
entered the Cambridge University. Prof. Arnold introduced bis pupil 
to the elites of Cambridge and London. He got-his Cambridge degree 
and also a doctorate from Munich on his thesis on “ Development 
of Metaphysics in Persia.’’ He also obtained a degree in Law. 
Here he was encouraged by Dr. Browne, the famous historian of 
Persian literature to write in Persian because he could not reach his 
Muslim brethren through Urdu alone. Urdu after all had only an 
insular appeal and Persian had an extra-Indian appeal. 


Lessons of Europe on Iqbal were not lost upon him. He 
adopted manners of life and habits of society. His attitude towards 
life also underwent great change. Iqbal’s idea of Asiatic life was 
depicted before. 


Q 2 Ary pid LS some f) 
oD >a 2. hue yu Ë. elke 2 Qo] 
Translation : | 


.. 
That which is called life, is but forgetfulness, 
It is slumber, indifference, intoxication and unconsciousness. 


From Europe he learnt that life is dynamism, speed and activity 
Iqbal says: ° 
Sule 2 mts c eo Sule Cfl) = Obe 
2. da, ir jp |o 55 è daed plc pe sy py] Ë 
a f Jf ol cm pe AF OG 3), dle 
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Translation : 
This life is dynamism, 
This is the Law of the world ; 
On that road (of life), there is no place to stop, 
To stop is to die; 
He that went out, moved out; ° 
He that stopped, has lagged behind. 
Back to Lahore, he joined his old college as a professor and also 
joined the bar. He came in touch with the public life of the country 
and entered the social life of the Muslim community. He had seen 
in Europe the low esteem in which his countrymen, specially the 
Muslims were held by the world outside. He began to ponder over 
the cause of the abject position of the Muslims all over the world. 
His nationalism was gradually going beyond the bounds of geography. 
He began to feel a kinship with the brethren of faith all over the 
world. India was no longer his home land. 
He cried : : 
pue Ung ria JUD ye > ore 
) Lami le J 2. wes è ote pus 

Translation : 

China is mine, Arab is mine, Hindustan is mine ; 

I am a Muslim, my home is the entire world, 

This change of attitude of an Indian poet of nationalism to the 
position of an International poet of Islam brought certain sharp 
comments on him. | 
Pandit Indra Narayan, wrote: 

Lede ot ce) isa ETI fU rege woe 
Lein ot wilt g] ly ot) K diae Ay 
Translation : | 
The man who was proud of being on India uptil yesterday has 
become an Arabian to-day | 
The old sinner of his company Bas become the pious man to-day. 
This was a new tone in Iqbal’s poetry. He felt himself a Muslim 
first, Indian next. The Muslim in him overshadowed the Indian 
in him. He practically repudiated his old ideas and felt a new 
pulsation ; anf he made his brothers-in-faith feel with him. He 
brought his masterful mind, forensic intellect, forceful imagination 
to preach the new idealism that seized him now. Once had made 
up his mind, he poured forth his imagination with the rust of a 
silvery torrent from a mountain flow. 


ad I 9 
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In his Shikawa (1909) he made a complaint to Allah in which 
he analysed the position of the Muslims all over the world. 


He started by a question through the mouth of a lover : 
ry jer 2 SPE £ dar yd 
py bey bijo sLalwe bas 55) 


Translation : | 
My complaint is that unbelievers enjoy the pleasures and 
palaces in this world, 
While the poor Muslims are left with a promise of the Huri 
in the next. 
He then recounts ethe services of Islam to the cause of the 
worship of Allah. There were men who were worshipping stones 
and trees, monkeys and cows. It is the arms of Muslims who had 
established the unity of Allah from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
And this is reward. for the’ Muslims a very natural complaint from 
the worldly point of view. 


Now comes the Jawab-i-Shikowa—the reply to the complaint— 
through the mouth of the beloved. He says the Muslims have fallen 
from the great ideals of the heroes of early Islam. 


ue et EAS ue ul OË Geos) ur!) 
ui me lok ¿= aoa Ue tt als ye 
AP Us. U UE dr ed URE Ute yy) 
4: ye & ab < y £ ui usj 
p bplsbe £ C] y yè ya 
re uhde olan 5 2 dF ón 
Translation : | 
Many a race there are, @nany of them are sinners, some are 
humble: some are intoxicated, others defiant, some are 
weak; some negligent; some are careful; some refuse to 
hear you; and there are hundred like that. 
I see Your charity is showered upon their homes, evhile thunder- 


bolt falls upon the poor Muslims. You Muslims are now 


intoxicated with pleasures of body, Are you Muslims? Is 
it the way of a Muslim? . 


You have not the poverty of Ali nor the magnificence of 
Uthman, Have you any connection with your ancestors ? 
~ 
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Iqbal was conscious that to be great required sacrifice and he 
exhorted them to exhort in the way of Allah. 

But he asked the believers not to lose their spirit, not to lose 
hope. : In the words of Allah, he propounded. “ 


° 
“Wa Latuhinu, wa la tahzumu, wa autum ul Ala‘una in Kuntum 
Mu'minin” | T 


sA? AFA FAFA #A ZÁ A DIAL? Lae 


ure} pS ole y] oid) 5 235 5 pe "5 


aawalatipa š 
Oh, believer don’t lose here, don’t grieve, you will be the best 


if you be true believers. š 


In the Shikowa and Jawab-i-Shikowa, he showed that he had 
an universal appeal too, but that appeal was based on the bond 
of Islam.. Islam as a universal religion was not an antithesis to 
Universal brotherhood. .He foreshadowed ‘the immense possibility 
of man. Man was His representative, he Khalifah Pel eevee of 
Allah on earth. 

He exhorted, ‘Man, thou art a sword inside a scabbord ! 

` Come away from the sheath’ 


a} art O98 (LEY pated y 
em) oP) b S03) SIFU = ¢ 


Translation : 
Weakness is death ; | ° 
Weakness steals manhood. š 


This is the message of Islam. The need of action in the life 
of the Muslims was never before more acutely wanted in the years 
te come when the Khilafat would have to face dismemberment. 


During this period there wag another undercurrent following 
below the surface his Islamic idealism. This was poured forth in 
his great poems known as Asrar-i-Khudi 1915 and Ramuz-i-Bekhudi 
1919 (the Influence of Personality and the Secrets of the Impersonal). 
Though these®poems lacked the maturity of his later years they 
showed that Iqbal had an inner urge too. Islam in its questistic 
attitude ran into the mysticism of a Sufi. Iqbal made certain | 
observations on the Ghazals of Sufi Hafiz which invited sharp 
criticism and he afterwards recanted them. His philosophy was 
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a re-interpretation of Islamic philosophy: He pleads for two things 
as a pious Muslim: 

(1) Submission to the law of Allah as revealed in the Quran 

(2) and acceptance of the Khilafat-of the Divine. : 


Like a true Muslim he effaces his personality in the Divine Law 
of the Quran which was the divine expression and as such infallible. _ 
The highest of expression of p@fect personality was Muhammad and 
he was Insan-ul-Kamil. He believes in the Nabyuat or Rasuliyat, 
the theory of the chosen man. He believed in individualism and 
pleaded for benevolent autocracy. But he did not fail to respond 
to the needs of the community as a whole. He says in Ramuz-i- ' 


e Bekhudi: 
uwa) remy unt Loa bb 5 


wasn) wile Jus J 3) ps 
_ Translation : 
The relation between an individual and society is Rahmat (charity) 
the individual perfection arises from the Society. 

The shadow of impending dissolution of the Khilafat due to 
the first World War of 1914-18 certainly had, to some extent, wounded 
the feelings of Iqbal. -He insisted that State must not be separated 
from Religion : | 


sb Sand L. Som aS yp ALSI p6 
ss 2 Slay a uols yo 98 Joe 


Translation : 
Whether a State is a monarchy or democracy, separation of 
Religion fraga State leaves tyrany of Chengiz. 
Prof. Nicholson of Cambridge in 1920 published an English 
translation of Asrar-i-Khudi, and Iqbal at once became a world figure. 


From 1921-1931 


These 10 years are the years of Iqbal in Western India as much 
as they were of Rabindra Nath if Eastern India. 


The froth and foam of the Khilafat movement, passed off, but 
the deep current that flowed beneath was still running its silent 
course. Iqbal did not miss that current. ` In 192] jhe published his 
Khizr-i-Rah, and in 1922 the Tulu-e-Islam. They were published 
under the name of Bang-e-Dara which contained his famous poem 
of Vilad-i-Islamia. He became a Knight of the British Empire d” 
in 1922. 


° ` ` 
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In 1923 his message of the East was published under the name 
of Payam-Mushriq. It was inspired by Goethe’s Ost Westerliche 
This Diwan divided into § parts :— 

- (1) Lal-i-Tur (the Red Flower of the Senai) 

(2) Afkar (the reflection) ë 

(5) May-i-Bagi (the Eternal Wine) 

(4) Nags-i-Firingh (the portraf®ot Europe) 

(5) Khurad (the Red Wine) ki 
This work made him more widely known in India and abroad. 
Two years after he placed before the public his famous Zabur-i-Azim. 
The word Zabur: has a religious touch. Zabur was the message 
revealed by God to Prophet David. 


o 
THE YEARS oF Honours 1929-1935. 


The struggle for Indian freedom entered into the third stage 
and under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. There was añ alter- 
nate leadership under Mr. Jinnah. Eqbal now became the ministrel 
of the Muslim regeneration. Mr. Jinnah was the man of action and 
Iqbal was the philosopher of the nation. Mr. Jinnah was the 
brain, Sir Iqbal was the heart of the Muslims.. 


The great speech of Sir Iqbal in the Allahabad Session of the 
Muslim League gave a new vision to thé Muslims of India and he 
pleaded for a new State for the Indian Muslim within or without the 
British empire which ultimately blossomed into~Pakistan. 


In 1981-82 he attended the Round Table Conference in London 
and he acted his part conspiciously well, away from the din and 
bustle of the political parties. His charmin rsonality, sweet 
conversations and amiable disposition won him a large number of 
friends who helped him in his mission. 


In the same year came out his most famous work the Jawid 
Namah (the Eternal. Book). Jawid is the name of his son; son is 
eternal to the father ; the product, of a poet is as dear to him as is 
his son. Jawid the son is the Jawid the book. Jawid Namah is 
the dearest production of the poet Iqbal, though not the best. 


It is in Persian—a long dream poem in imitation of Dante’s 
Divine Comedia%and the poem of Abu Laila a] Ma‘ari. It reminds 
one of the journey of the Prophet in his Meraj (ascent to heaven) 
Muhammad had with him and Gibraill with him and Iqbal had with 
him Rumi. He visited all the planets there and met the Pharaohs, 
Tipu and Nadirshah ; Visa Mitra and Bhatrihari, the Hindu saints ; 
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Jamaluddin Al Afgani, Lord Kitchner of England ; Manstr Hallaj 
the Sufi as well Sarafunnisa the warlike Muslim lady of Dethi and 
who not? It is a wonderful imaginery with a critical appreciation 
of the individuals he met in heaven in his poetical journey. 


° THE exist 1935 


The turmoil of life camg to a close. The eternal question 
confronted him. He travelled in Afganistan as a member of the 
Committee of Educational reconstruction ; and after his journey was 
over, he published in Persian—-Pach Che bayed Kard ? (What is to 
be done next ?) 


His beloved consort left him in 1933. This broke his heart 
two years more. These 2 years of his mortal life he devoted himself 
to the silent prayers. No one knew that his end was so near. It 
' was the 21st of April, 1938 he uttered the famous lines : 


NU £ orf jy at os 
wi £ of Jisa j) pote’ 
SS yt Fj) oe] > 
wi F yf j), gU >o 
Translation : 
The musie of the last night may come back or may not, 
The sweet breeze from Hijaz may come back or*may not, 
The days of this poorself have come to an end, 
| Who knows if one in the know of mystery may come or may not. 
With break of twilight on the morning of this day, 21st April— 
13 years back, We great, Muslim left his mortal remains and went 
into eternal sleep, it was a perfect sleep; still there was on his lips 


the sweet smile—His death was in consonance with life. It wasa 
great life he lived and it was great death he died. 


God be werciful to him. 
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MAHAPURUSH SANKARADEVA 
The Man and the Master. 


SHRI SUDHANSUMOHAN BANERJEE, I.A.A.S. 
a 
It has been India’s great good fortune that there has been almost 


an unbroken line of master minds and spiritual guides who shaped 
ber destiny for all time to come and saved through tumultous ages | 
her eternal heritage. We need not love India because we need cultivate 
the idolatry of geography but because she had felt and taught through 
her saints and seers from the Vedic Rishjs to to-day’s Gandhi, 
Vivekananda, Rabindra, Aurobindo that Life is Truth, Truth is Life 
that peace is not in negation or mechanical adjustment but in goodness 
in perfect union, in a life of disinterested activity dedicated to. Him. 
In our haste to make the worst of life, let us not forget these 
fundamentals. And therefore whom shall we remember to-day in 
Assam but Mahapurusha Sankaradeva. 

We live to-day in an age of inward as well as outward crisis and 
this catastrophic lava flood is bound to have its repercussion in every 
department of our life, mental, moral, social, political, religious and 
economic. In these days of storm and stress, chaos and confusion, we 
stand sorely in need of a great revaluation of values which we can 
only achieve if we study with reverence, questioning and service the 
messages and the great lives of the Masters before us. These great 
teachers are beacon lights to a storm-tossed world and let us in all 
humility take refuge in them. In these days of sci Oc and rationalist 
outlook on life we need not perhaps be dogmatic or pragmatic but the 
eternal values, the fundamentals are the same and do not change. 
These never die. These are ever existent. We must put our deeds in 
our creeds so that ideas and ideals might survive and in the continuum 
get momentum and re-orlentation. Agd in the make up of these values 
it is the way of life that counts and not the particular ‘ism’ or creed 
which we preach from the house-tops. It is reverence that counts. 
We must sincerely ask ourselves what have we done to keep the torch 
burning. ° 

In the inevitable collapse of creeds we need not be keen about 
sounding a new scheme of the universe, a new dogma of philosophy 
or policy but about teaching a new sense of duty as taught to us by 
the Masters, an inward change of heart, a system of self-culture which 
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will not demand an evasion or ambiguity which will reconcile the ideal 
witb the real, satisfy our whole being, our critical intelligence as well 
as our aspiration which will impart a gentle quality of equilibrium in 
our mental and spiritual make up and poise. “Mankind to-day is in 
one of its rare moods of shifting its outlook. The mere compulsion of 
tradition has lost its force. Tt is our business not only to recreate and 
re-enact a vision of, the wou! including those elements of reverence 
and order without which society lapses into riot but to pursue it with 
unflinching rationality.” There the great men come. Their messages 
have to be re-interpreted in our lives and re-accepted with reverence 
suitably adapted to the deeds and needs of a modern rational society. 
We should not forget the fundamental fact that whenever the dynamic 
harmony and organic hythm of life had been missing, there had come 
the Lord or his messenger. Whenever there has been a period of 
social upheaval and unsettlement in one of those incalculable moments 
when . History stands at cross roads or takes a major turn, a great man 
has rise to guide and protect us. Whenever the traditional forms are 
unable to express the growing sense of the Divine and the Human, the 
more sensitive insight into the right way of life, apostles of faith like 
Gandhiji or Sankaradeva come and give a new lead. The whole history 
of Humanity bristles with such names. We may call them by 
whatever name we like—Avatars or great men or Nabi Rasuls. They 
are the pioneers and path-finders. Looking at the silent star-Ht sky 
one can see with some effort in the dim distance of the galactic world 
one individual star and find a new world having its travail of birth 
and see that creation is athirst amidst the aeons of space. A man like 
Sankaradeva was like such an Individual star creating a new world of 
ideas and ideals. LP | 
If we cannot to day think of ‘one world’ of the ‘Parliament of 
Man and Federation of the world,’ we can at least in our conscious 
belief think of our land from the Cape Comorin to the snow-capped 
Himalayas, from the sea-swept Dwaraka to the hilly Parsuram. Our 
land is the jand of great Risbis, seers and thinkers, of Vedas and 
Upanishadas, of Ramayana and Mahabharata, of Gita and Srimad 
Bhagabat, of Srikrishna and Ram, of Gautama and Mahabira, of 
Kabira and Nanaka, Sankaracharya and Shrichaitanya, of Gandhi 
and Tagore, of Arobindo aod Vivekananda and last» not the least, of 
Mahapurusha Sankaradeva and Madhabadeva and a host of 
India’s splendid traditions hoary through ages are the joint inheritance 
of all of us. You and I are unwilling to lose even the smallest part of 
that inheritance. The teachings. and history of our country, its arts, 
° 5—1772P-—IX | 
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its culture and civilisation enriched as they have been through ages by 
contacts ‘are my wealth and fortune and yours too. Our languages 
may be different, our manners and customs may be dissimilar but we 
have acted and re-acted on each other and drawn upon the same 
soùrces for inspiration and guidence, believed in the same fuudamentals, 
drunk from the same fount of life. I therefore ask my friends in Assam 
in all humility—Do not keep your SaQkaradeva cribbed’ cabined and 
confined within the hills and dales and valleys and verdure of your 
fair land. He is ours. Put him .on that great Indian pedestal which 
unquestionably is his. I do not deny that parochial patriotism is 
sometimes a necessity as a measure of self-defence but this culture 
tariff wal] is needed up toa point. This thought is all the uppermost 
to-day when we stand face to face with a crisis of civilisation. To use 
our great poet's metaphor, the Unvanquished Man has yet to win back 
his lost human heritage. The issue before us is not simply the creation 
of a national art or literature or a national Government but also to 
synthesise the vital social urges, to create new values where spirit 
would not starve, plenty promised by science would percolate to the 
disinherited, lowly and the lost and toleration of all by all for all 
= would bé supreme. For such an ideal where shall we go for inspiration 
but to Srimant Sankaradeva. So I hail Sankardeva as my own as he is 
of Assam, not only asa saint, as a law-giver, as a poet, as a prophet, 
as a philosopher, a religious reformer, a spiritual dreamer, a god- 
- intoxicated man of noble vision, but a master mind with an active 
idealism; with a spirit of service and synthesis. He is all these but 
he is above all these. We may take refuge in him We may find 
solace in his words. At the same time J hail him also as a great 
Indian and one of those eternal expressions of Cosmic Force in 
fulfilment of Lord's ‘promise. And why?’ Envisage for a moment 
the social conditions of the land when Sankaradeva flourished. Born 
at Ali Pukhuri in the district of Nowgong in 1449 A. D. of Siromoni 
Bhuya+Kusumbar, he found around him a debased form of Tantrik 
worship which in defiance and disyggard of the high philosophical 
truths inculcated therein had degenerated into a bloody cult of 
sensuous orgies, sacrifices, — priestly witchcraft. Sankaradeva’s 
biographer, Bamananda, gives a graphic description of these rites and 
rituals. Even ti, the other day we couid hear of ‘Ratokhoa’ ‘“Bhogie’ 
and ‘Yoginisadhan’. Sankaradeva was above alla rationalist and he 
. had ihe vision to see ahead of his time. His principles had been aptly - 
we described. by his disciple Damodardeva— 
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SRF iaa A 894 taa afo 
A 211912 FF aal | | 
Royce of s fa Fae Ga sf 


cara al Stare Ragnal 


che qaq Cay) fica Yai satel Fics Atel al fafea fou Gefen af 
Seq Ag) efaa x fara 44 atte Aafaa | 


We who believe to-day in the Gandhian philosophy of Satyagraha 
and Ahimsa, can we take exception to these doctrines when preached 
by one of our great men who like Gandhiji was a Mahapurusha not 
only in name but in thought, in deed and in action. 

He was also not gn favour of Murti Pujah. His “Eka Sarana 
Nama Dharma’’ was an attempt to revive the pristine aspect of Gita’s 
philosophy of complete self surrender in love. God to Sankaradeva was 
above- duality, above Purusha and Prakriti. ‘There was none but one’ 

was his’ creed. He was the.one and immutable and the universal in 
the shape of Krishna. To know him, to realise him you have only to 
adopt ‘Nama’, ‘Deva’, ‘Guru’, and ‘Bhakta’. His Sadhana was not of 
Radha but of Uddhaba. He was the servant of the Lord. He was a 
‘much travelled man and for years he had been on a pilgrimage 
throughout India, not once but twice. Bhakta Kabir was his friend. 
He met Shrichaitanya also at Puri. Two great men looked at each 
other and realised that each must go his own way, to have his own 
conception .of Sadhana. Shrichaitanya’s cult of Vaishnavism was a 
different approach to the realisation of the Divine. It is possible 
however that Sankaradeva might have been influenced by Ramanuja 
and he had also ” Sridhar Swami ’s interpretation of Bhagabat 
but to him moriotheism was an article of faith and he believed in no 
God but God Krishna. A story is told that when he was living at 
Patbausi, close to Barpeta, Brahmins complained to king Nara 
Narayana that Sankaradeva was preaching religious democracy having 
no regard for Shastras, nor f@ distinction of castes. The king sent 
a Garamali to arrest him. But he and’ his associates who were 
arrested were known as God’s human form and they were released 
through intercession of Kamalapriya Devi and Chilaral. He himself 
recited a verse “and the king was so impressed tlet he became his 
devotee. Asa matter of fact king Nara Narayan of Cooch Behar was 
a great patron of literature. According to Darrang Bhasavali, 
Gonkaradeva was entrusted with the translation of the entire 
Bhagabata Purana and preaching of the Bhakti cult just ag 
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Purushottam was entrusted with Ratnamala Vyakarana, Sridhar with 
Jyotisha and Ramsaraswati with the epics and Puranas. 

Sankaradeva was not a religious reformer only but a social 
reférmer as well. He practically founded the real Assamese Society. 
‘Satias’, ‘ Patbatis’ and ‘Namghars’ were reas democratic institu- 
tions. There was no caste distinction in the religious orders. ven 
Garos, Bhots, Muslims, tribals were Duals with the highest class 
Brahmins. Sankaradeva proved in his life Sukdeva’s tenet of a 
detatched and unattached householder and showed that for spiritual 
salvation it was not necessary to be a Sannyasin. He also prohibited 
use of intoxicants and narcotics. Apart from being a highly gifted 
‘spiritual leader, he was a literary giant as well. He introduced 
dramatic performances such as ‘Ankia Nat’, * Jatra’ and ‘ Jhumur’ 
and provided a real outlet of expression for the rustic mind. He had 
the prophetic eye to see that unless amusements which were based 
on real ethical values and religious traditions and deeply rpoted to 
the soil were provided, ordinary lay and rustic people were likely 
to go astray. He was a great painter too. To add to his versatile 
genius he was a poet, a philosopher, a painter, a dramatist, a 
composer of songs and a great musician who could tune songs 
to different Ragas and Tals. His dramas such as Kaliyadaman, 
Patniprasad, Keligopal, Rukminibaran, Bargeets (songs), Bhattimas 
(psalms), his translation of the Bhagabat, his translation of Ramayana, 
his adoption of the Sanskrit rhymes and metres, his graceful style, 
his beautiful language particularly in Brajabuli, his deep erudition, 
his naive treatment of the subject, mark him out as one of the out- 
standing Vaishnava poets of the era and of $ same calibre as 
Chandidas and Vidyapati. We should appreciate- that Brajabuli 
interspersed with local dialects and Sanskrit was the accepted vehicle 
of all Vaishnava poets whether in Bengal or in Assam or in Mithila. 
Even as a Sanskrit poet his excellence is almost on a par with 
famous classical poets. It has the usual four elements, song, dance, 
dialogue and musical appliances. fis works show a literary style 
and excellence of their own and a sense of universalism and equality 
unreached in many literatures of the same period. So we see 
Sankaradeva ag, a rebel against orthodox practices, as a religious 
revivalist, a8 a social reformer, asa democratic leader, as a poet, 
as a philosopher, as a dramatist, as a monotheist,.as a musician, 

“me as a’composer and as a spiritual preceptor of a protestant type. Such 
a versatile man of outstanding abilities did not cut himself adrift 
from the main Indian current but re-established the same in. its 
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pristine glory through the process of congregational prayer known as 
“ Hariprasanga’’. He was a Martin Luther, a John Calvin or a 
Ram Mohun Roy or Dayananca Saraswati combined. He added to 
that a literary excellence and superb imagery. Such was the great 
man who was, so to my, the maker of Modern Assam. | 

We should be failing in our duty if in our tribute of love and 
respect we fail to include “is immediate disciple Sri Madhabadeva 
‘who was to him what Vivekananda was to Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramhansa or Stalin to Lenin or St. Faul to Jesus Christ. He 
followed the master in every walk of life. He was a deep religious 
man as well as a great literateur. His ‘‘ Nama Ghosa’’ is the Bible 
of the believers. To do one’s duties dispassionately with evident 
pleasure and overcomin® allobstacles was their great ideal—to be 
realised not in a maimed life of monastic seclusion but in an 
atmosphere of love and inspiration, in disinterested service and 
recital qf the name of the Lord. That ideal stil holds good and 
-every one of us can still be inspired by that great ideal. In the 
words of the English poet, we ask him-— 


Bring me my bow of gold 

Bring me my arrows of desire 

Bring me my spear, and cloud unfold 
Bring me my chariot of fire 

I will not ceasé from mental fight 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till we lit again the light 

That shone in this benighted land. 


od 


Cai 


REF UGEE PROBLEM: A SOCIOLOGICAL 
STUDY 


Sri LALIT SEQ; M.A. 


f * 


I ` 
GENERAL ANALYSIS 


Mobility is one of the primary principles of life. Animals, birds, 
even fishes migrate from one end of the globe to the other. Among 
human beings social mobility is the very manifestation of vitality and 
life. Social mobility generally takes two forms. V ertical social 
mobility refers to movements of the various elements of the social super- 
structure, and formation and dissolution of the ‘‘plurality patterns.” 
Formation of ‘ crowds ’'from the unorganised masses and again their 
dissolution into them; formation, alteration, and dissolution of the 
family-structure, are some of the examples of vertical social mobility. 
The best example of this type of mobility is the class and caste 
metabolism within the total social structure. As Vilfred Pareto wrote 
long ago, the upper classes or the elite have an inherent tendency to 
degenerate, decay and disappear. The void is slowly and gradually 
filed up by the new and young elements emerging from the people. 
This ceaseless process had been going on since the days of the first 
group of homo sapien. Classes’ often em castes the 
social distance between different classes become rigid and fixed. This 
is also a case of vertical social mobility. 

Horizontal social mobility, on the other hand, implies actual 
population movements, magnitudinal and spatial. Magnitudinal 
population movements are the numerical population-shifts, t.e., Increase 
or decrease in the size of the popflation of a country. Periodic 
censuses of a country illustrate and indicate the magnitude and direction 
of this type of social mobility. Whatever may be the actual case, there 
is some truth in the Malthusian doctrine that in normal cases population 
of a country increases more rapidly than the supply of food. Modern 
science has been trying to contro! this growth of population which is 
threatening to outrun the resources of this earth in the near future. 
Thus man has ventured to control this type of social mobility according 
to his wish. 
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Spatial population movements are inter-regional migrgtions both 
as individual and as group phenomena. Migration may take various: 
shapes. Besides inter-hemispherical and inter-state migrations, migra- 
tion may take place within the boundgries of the same state. The 
incessant flow of population from villages to industrial cities is a 
characteristic of the fhodern industrial age. Migration can egain be 
voluntary and involuntary. Yiluntary migration is caused by normal 
and natural factors and it is a slow and gradual process covering a 
considerable length of time, sometimes even some.centuries. —nvolun- 
tary migration is caused by abnormal factors and the process is so rapid 
and brief in duration that it is almost violent in nature. In this case 
migrants are compelled’ to migrate even against their wish. We are 
concerned in this paper, solely with the spatial social mobility- or 
migration. ea. a 


It is obvious to any intelligent observer that the degree of mobility 
varies with peoples. At the first thought it strikes him that among 
numerous ‘peoples inhabiting this globe, there are certain groups who 
are more mobile than others. Englishmen, Jews and the Chinese are 
some of them. Even among the mobile groups there are variations. 
The Chinese and the Jews are spread all over the world. One can 
easily ‘spot out china-towns in far away lands, but similar Jewish pockets 
can rarely be found. Jews more easily accommodate themselves to the 
environing population than the Chinese. aii M 


In India the mobility of the population in diffèrent provinces may 
be laid down as follows* :— 






Province ulation Pressure Province Population Pressure 
(or Mob bility) i ; . (or Mobility) 
’ Assam Very low. Punjab ‘Rather Ligh. 
Bengal Low. Madras - High. 
Bombay Low. Un Bes Very high. 
C. P. Rather low. Bihar Very high. 
I : Orissa - Very high. 


Those human groups, the dewree of mobility among whom is high, 
have ceaselessly moved about throughout the world. Frem time 
immemorial when migration meant nothing but hazardous adventures 
with the risk of almost total annihilation, men have crossed mountains 
and spanned oceans in search of new homes and ferffle regions. In 
this century revolutionized transport has shortened the globe and 
lessened the risks almost fo a negligible point. The present civilization < 


* Sociology of Population—Benoykumar Sarkar. 
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is as a result, a sort of a process consisting of movements and 
assimilations of cultures and races. 


This natural and voluntary migration mainly depends on three 
factors. Firstly, scarcity of fdod and other essential requirements for 
bare existence drive men to more prosperous and fertile regions. 
Secondly, the attraction of high reward, the prospect of maximum 
remuneration for minimum effort als® cause migrations. Mobility 
of labour and of individual fortune-seekers can be cited as examples. 
Thirdly, the vitality of a particular people manifests itself through 
increased numbers which cause emigration and conquest.’ Will to 
expand for the sake of sheer adventure, response to the lure of the 
unknown: are manifestations of health and vitality. Early colonizations 
by the European nations in Asia, Africa andeother parts of the world 
were caused by this spirit of adventure. 


As for the nature of this voluntary migration, it brings about, in 
the first place, a successful adjustment of numbers with the- optimum 
capacity of the habitat. Secondly, ecological and social patterns 
restrict the range and mode of distribution of migrants. Chances of 
successful colonization is highest when migrants come from regions 
which have similar ecological and social patterns to those of the new 
region. Thirdly, migration depends not so much on the density of 
population as on economic factors and as such the direction is not 
always from densely-populated regions to sparsely-populated ones as 
from economically background regions to regions having economic 
opportunities and attractions whether industrial or agricultural. 
Fourthly, the number of migrants and the proportion of women, 
children and oldmen are in inverse proportion: to distance of their. 
original residences.” 3 

Involuntary migration stands in stark contrast to the slow, steady 
and tentative processes of voluntary migration. While voluntary 
migration is caused by normal and natural factors, involuntary migra- 
tion is caused by abnormal factor® like natural calamities, group- 
conflicts, religious persecutions, violent political disturbances and sudden 
breakdown of economic stability, etc. Insecurity of life and fear of 
moral and social prestige being lost compel men to fly from their homes 
associated with deep-rooted traditions, customs, long-set culture-patterns, 
in search of safer places seeking refuge. 

> 1 Principles of Sociology—F, H. Giddings. . ) 
° Social Hcology—Radhakamal Mukherjee, 
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The nature of involuntary migration or refugee movements, in the |’ 
first place, is that, it is compulsory. It ignores all laws of the voluntary’ 
migration and the refugees pour in wherever they feel they are safe. 
Secondly, it is very large in magnitude and the duration of the migration 
is very short. Thirdly, unlike as in the case of the voluntary migra- 
tion, the proportion of women, children and oldmen is very large among 
refugees. e 


` One has to face inevitable difficulties while attempting at a ` 
definition of the term Refugee. Several definitions were approved by _ 
the League of Nations in 1921 for each category of refugees, framed 
by inter-governmental conferences convened for the purpose. The 
Russain refugee was defined as “ any person of Russian origin who 
does not enjoy or who no Ponger enjoys the protection’ of the Government 
of the U. S. S. R., and who has not acquired another nationality.’’ 
An Italian refugee was “‘ any person living abroad, who cannot return 
to his éountry without personal danger, because of his political activity 
against Fascism.” The Turkish refugee was defined as “ any person 
of Turkish origin, previously a subject of the Ottoman Empire, who 
under the terms of the Protocol of Lausanne (1923) does nof? enjoy 
the protection of the Turkish Republic and has not acquired another 
nationality.” These definitions covered only those persons to whom 
juridical and legal protection was extended by the League. 


These definitions point out two characteristics of the refugee : 


(1) that they have lef their country of regular residence as a 
result of political, religious and other conditions in that country, which 
render their continued residence impossible, intolerable or dangerous 
and have taken 4 in another country; 


(2) that they enjoy neither legal protection nor social security. 
They are stateless persons, defenceless and they cannot demand the 
protection of any state as a matter of right. 


The difficulty about the above ¢ conditions, becomes apparent when 
one applies them to Indian refugees. Indian refugees possess the first 
characteristic but not the second. Yet it will be foolish not to call 
Indian refugees ` refugees’ only because -a certain characteristic is 
absent. Refugees in India face the same problems ag experienced by 
refugees in other countries. |. a. 


Tt is usual, however, to classify refugee movements into ‘National’ = 


and ‘ Foreign.’ National refugee movements imply migrations of 

refugees from a country in which they ‘formed alten minorities ` 
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to another country which they regard as their national home. 


‘Foreign refugee movements imply the movement of nationals of one 


country to another in which they find themselves as aliens with many 
disabilities and liable to expulsion at the will of the Government: 
Greek, Bulgarian, Turkish and German refugee movements fall under 
the first category, and Armenian, Russain and Jewish refugee move- 
ments after World War I fall under tha@ysecond category. The Indian 
refugee movements show partial characteristics of both the types. 
These are ‘ National ' in the sense that refugees are coming to a country 
where they are readily accepted as citizens and the pattern of living is 
almost the same as in their original residence. These are ° Foreign ’ 
in the sense that the refugees think of their original residence as their - 
real home where they lived for generations ngt as aliens but as citizens 
in the true sense of the term enjoying every right and all facilities. 
The Indian refugee movements thus form a seperate category in between 
the other two set categories. | 


IT 
° 

Now, what is the refugee problem ? As we have seen, voluntary 
migration is caused by normal factors. It is a process by which life 
constantly attempts to adapt itself to the environment so that a point 
of equilibrium can be reached. It is a process of equilibration. It 
is a solution, so to say, of some problems raised by maladjustments 
between life and environment, between the inhabitant and the habitat. 
The state of equilibrium, however, is never reached and the process 
is ceaseless. Involuntary migration or refugee movements, on the 
other hand, are caused by abnormal factors. > are a process of 
disequilibration. I is not a solution, it is a problem and it demands 
immediate solution. The compulsory nature of migration, the large 
number of refugees, the unbelievably rapid speed of migration raise 
colossal problems. 





In the case of voluntary migætion, only those groups migrate, 
the mobility of which is high. But refugee movements often imply 
imposition of highly immobile groups on alien populations. -The 
problem becomes acute when the receiving population is also highly 
immobile. ° 


If all these problems are not solved by proper and efficient planning, 
the entire socio-economic structure of the receiving body politic is bound 
to collapse in some day or other through social degeneration, if not 
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The severity of the refugee problem can be easily understood from 
the following facts :* 


Nationality Original Duration of Cause No. of . New 
residence. migration. É refugees. home. 
Greek Turkey an@ 1919-293 Pol. disturb 1,500 ,000 Greece 
Bulgaria, 
Bulgarian Turkey and 1878-12 ss 250,000 Bulgaria 
Greece | . 
er z 1913-25 i 220,000 i 5 
Turk Greece and 1914-29 ji 728,090 Turkey 
Bulgaria 
Armenian Turkey 1914-28 Pol. and relig.. 400,000 Russia, U.S.A. 
disturb. etc. 
Russian Russia 1918-22 Pol. disturb. 3,000,000 
Japanese Japan ® 923 Tokyo Earth- Some milhons Japan 
quake 
Chinese China 1981 Yangtze flood l Ckina 
Jew š Germany 1938 Pol. disturb. 137,9000 Palestine. 
R š U.S.A. 
German Eastern and 1989-45 . ‘3 1,200,000 Germany 
Š Hastern 
Europe 
Finnish Karelia 1939-40 ú 400,000 Finland 
Romanian 8. Dobruja and 1940-43 ‘i 318,900 Roumania 
N. Transylva- 
bia, 
Croat Serbia 1941 "P 70,000 Croatia 
Serbian Croatia 1941 9 120,000 - Serbia 
Arab Palestine 1948 a 860,000 Syria, Labanon, 
eto, 
Indian (Hindu) Pakistan 1947-50 Pol. and reli- 7,479,000 Tadia 
gious disturb. 
Korean . Korea fP 1950.51 Pol. disturb, 800,000 Japan and U.N. 
. territory. 
*Sources : 


India’s Refugee Problem— 8, M. Gokhale. 

European Population Transfers, 1989-45—J, B. Schect-nan. 

U.N.R.R.A. Reports. 

Indian Census Report, 1951. (Provisionsy, 

London Times, 

American Reporter. f 

It must be noted that though based on official estimates, none of these data is 
strictly accurate. For example, after fhe partition of Palestine thousands cf Arab 
refugees poured into the adjoining states. The U.N.R.R.A. hadgrecourse to only 
8,60,000 of them, who were drawing U.N. rations. Thus the actual figure must be 
high above this. In India according to the 1951 census, the number of refugees 15 
17,479,278. . 

Actual refugee movements began from 1946, and since then a large number af 
them have died of starvation and disease. The census of 1951 does not account for 
these people. 
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` Greek Refugee Movements (1919-28) . 


In the early Twentieth century, thousands of Greeks used to live 
in Turkey, Russia, Asia -Minor and other neigh auring countries as | 
. alien minorities and led a comparatively peacefyl life. Between 1912 
and 1923, Greece was continuously at war. Sometimes she won and 
sometimes she lost. Wave after wav® the refugees came and went, 
sometimes changing their homes three, four, or even five times.* It 
is estimated that nearly 1,500,000 refugees came,fo Greece during this 
period. In 1922, when the Greek army collapsed in Anatolia, the 
entire Greek Population from Western Asia Minor came over to Greece 
at the rate of 45,000 per day. 

Of these, 47% were agriculturists amd the rest urban. The 
proportion of oldmen, women, children and other unemployables was - 
very high. The problem of starting constructive settlement works was: 
very urgent and important and it was above the means of small and 
war-stricken Greece. In 1923, thee good offices of the “League of 
Nations were invoked by the Greek -government for assistance. In 
1928, an autonomous Refugee Settlement Commission, consisting of the 
League and the Greek government was set up. It functioned up to 
1931 and has done magnificent work. 


The Commission gof 500,000 hectares of land from the govern- 
ment. In 1924, a loan of £12,300,000 was floated in London, New 
York and Athens under the auspices of the League. In 1928, a second 
loan of £ 6,500,000 was raised simultaneously in London and New 
York, again under League auspices. In 1929, the U. 8. A. granted a 
loan of £ 2,500,000. | 

With these funds, and with the land plac, its disposal by the 
Greek government together with 65,000 houses vacated by the outgoing 
Turks and Bulgarians under the Treaties of Exchange and with 13,487 
houses constructed by the Greek government the Refugee Settlement 
Commission settled 1,70,000 agricultural families (over 6,50,000: indivi- 
duals) at the.average expenditure df 80 per family. This expenditure 
covered the construction of more than 2,000 agricultural colonies and 
urban quarters, the provision of one year’s maintenance seeds, animals, 
- ploughs, carts, construction of nearly 400 schools, construction and 
maintenance of over 50 hospitals and dispensaries, organisation of 
model farms, nurseries and breeding stations and the sinking of hundreds 
ofeartesian and spring wells. | 

The Commission, as a rule, allotted land to groups of families 
rather than to individuals. The group getting land elected a council : 
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which distributed it among families. In this way, the Gommission 
tried to preserve, as much as possible, the traditional pattern of village 
community organisation which was the normal social structure of the 
rural population before emigration. Çare was also taken to ensure 
that each colony possessed the requisite number of carpenters, smiths, 

` masons, and other artisans. The Commission also developed a scheme ` 
of co-operative societies which grovided a factor of cohesion and stability 
asesoon as the settlements became productive. a: 

The work of urban settlement was more difficult than that of 
agricultural settlement. The refugees included bankers, merchants, 
shop-keepers and artisans who could not be absorbed in the industrial 
economy of Greece. On arrival, they were housed in theatres, schools, 
churches and factories commandeered for the purpose. The Commission 
and the Greek government began the work of settlement by building 
new suburbs round cities and towns,’ thus giving to the refugees not 
only housing facilities but also some opportunity of absorption in the 
existing’ urban employment, market. The Commission granted 
financial help for the establishment of small industries, craft workshops 
and co-operative trading enterprises. Nearly 25,000 urban families 
were settled in this way. b 

The Commission thus did magnificent. work in facilitating so 
rapidly the absorption by a small impoverished country of an army of 
almost entirely destitute refugees in numbers equal to a third of the 
original population of Greece. If settled nearly 6,23,700 refugees, more 
than half of the total number of refugees in Greece. The Greek 
government rehabilitated %,50,000 persons independently of the 
Commission and nearly an equal number of refugees settled through 
their own effortg 

Thus, with a population of only 5,000,000 people, Greece success- 
fully absorbed nearly 1,500,000 refugees. These refugees did not 
bring poverty or ruin to the country which gave them home, but very 
much the reverse. Poor and hopeless Greece blossomed forth into a 
period of economic prosperity. By settling hundreds of thousands of 
refugees who had come to seek their daily bread and a sheltering roof, 
Greece achieved her social restoration. In a report of 1926, the. League 
of Nations Secretariat declares : | 


‘The early effects are already visible: peoplyag of the country 
districts, extension and improvement of crops, increase in national 
production, both agricultural and industrial. In the capital, as in the 
provincial towns, new industries are springing up and trade is recovering” 
despite certain financial and physical difficulties.’’ 


k. 
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° Turkish Refugee Movements (1914-29) 


It is estimated that in 1914, just before the outbreak of World 
War I, some 1,00,000 Muslims entered Turkey from Macedonia and 
50,000 from Western Thrace. - Between 1921 and .1929, 5,78,000 
refugees entered Turkey; of these 3,88,146 canfe from Greece under 
the terms of the Lausanne Convention of 1928. 

The settlement of the Turkish refugees who went to Turkey unger 
the terms of the Lausanne Convention apparently presented no ‘sizable 
difficulties. They left Greece in a:more or less orderly manner, taking 
with them their movable property. In order to avoid mortgaging the 
future of the nation to international capital, the Turkish government 
decided not to seek foreign financial aid in settling these emigrants. 
At the same time, the government was short “of funds and could be of 
no great help to the refugees. Much suffering resulted from what was 
financially sound government policy. 

As a rule, the Moslem emigrants from Greece were installed in 
villages and properties left by the Greeks. Land was abundant and 
every new shelter was granted sufficient space to insure his 
livihood. The government managed to provide agricultural equipment 
and seed for farms, and small capital loans for artisans, but its total 
expenditures amounted to less than one-twentieth of the expense 
incurred by the Greek government in settling three times as many 
refugees. The settlers’ debts to the state were repayable in install- 
ments over a 20-yed'r period, the value of each repatriate’s property in 
Greece being deductible from his debt. 

The benefits which Turkey derived from the immigration of 
thousands of refugees are of a doubtful char However, it 
gained greater political stability internally ,due C. of its 
population and externally due to concentration of Turkish Moslems in 






one country. 


German Refugee Movements (1939-45) 


During the war years (1939-45), 1,200,000 Germans, more or less, 
were ‘ repatriated’ from Eastern and South Eastern Europe in accord 
with the policy prgclaimed by Hitler in his speech of 6th October, 1939, 
or simply evacuated from areas abandoned by the German armies in 
their retreat. 

I¢ is impossible to deal with such huge population movements in 
a short space. We shall try to describe only one of these movements 
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in bare outlme. The number of Germans who lived in Latvia before 


October, 1939, was 62,144 according to 1935 census. Under the terms ` 


of the German-Latvian Treaty, concluded on 30th October, elaborate 
arrangements were made for evacuation of this population to Germany. 
Official German figureg record that 48,641 persons, i.e., nearly 30% of 
the population were actually evacuated in the 1939-40 transfer. 

Apart from political reasaf behind this mass migration, one can 
look up to ‘ Baltenbrief Zur Ruckkehr ins Reich,’ a small volume of 
letters written by German refugees from Estonia and Latvia, published 
by a Nazi Publisher in Hitlerite Germany, for more immediate causes of 
these movements. Though the intention behind this publication was 
pure propaganda, it is a valuable human document and one can at the 
same time get some idea about the state of affairs in Estonia and Latvia, 
especially, in the background of the land reforms undertaken by the 
Latvian government which threatened to oust landholders from their 
lands, ‘majority of whom were Germans. Here are some of the 
passages which occur in the ‘ Baltenbrief ’ : 

‘ Our historical mission in the Baltic has come to an erd. It 
is no longer a historical mission if one has to fight for one’s mere 
- existence, for a barely sufficient loaf of bread. It is no heroic mission 
if one faces slow but certain death.’’ 

“ We want to get away from the hopelessness of a life in a 
country where we are step children, where our neighbours consider us 
a thorn in their side, where we are condemned to a miserable life on 
the fringe of society. The return to the Reich is the only way out 
of this aimless existence, out of this unsympathetic world which watches 
our downfall with indifference and passivity............... Eliminated as 
we are from almo ry profession, everywhere handicapped and shoved 
aside, chased from the lands we owned, robbed of our property and 
hence poor and defenceless, we Baltic Germans have no alternative but 
to give up the struggle against a pitiless fare and put all our hopes in 
this Greater Germany............ di 

Following the incorporation gf Estonia and Latvia into the Soviet 
Union in 1940, the Reich faced the problem of repatriating the remain- 
ing Germans. A treaty was concluded on 10th January, 1941, between 
Germany and the Soviet Union. From January, 1941 to March, 1941, 
16,244 Germans were transferred from Hstonia and Lgtvia. 





In the resettlement of approximately 48,000 Germans from Latvia 
to the Reich, the financial and economic issues were parzicularly 
complex. The German Evacuees’ property involved, according to one 


estimate, 12 billion to 15 bilhon francs. As the refugees were rich and = | 
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they were allowed to take their movable assets, with some exceptions, 


with them, Germany did not have to face any economic strain. It | 


> 


was Latvia who suffered. Two weeks before the evacuation ended the 
official Latvian circles admitted that the departure of the German 
refugees was a serious blow to the economic structure of Latvia. Those 
who departed were “° specialized workers whom we cannot dream of 
replacing to-day.’’ a 


Romanian Refugee Movements (1940-48) 


Under the terms of Vienna award given by Axis arbitration in 
1940, the northern half of Transylvania was transferred to Hungary. 
According to the, Romanian Demographic Thstitute, 1,804,894 of the 
3,109,585 inhabitants of this area were Romanians and only 968,074 
were Magyars. According to the data published in 1944 by the 
Romanian General Commissariat for the Refugees from rn 
218,927 refugees came over to Romania. 

In this group of refugees, 98,840 or 42.57% were men between 
the ages of 20 and 40, who by migrating sought to avoid conscription 
into the Hungarian army. Although farmers, labourers and artisans 
constituted the largest group among the repatriated Romanians, former 
officials and persons engaged in the liberal professions were also largely 
represented. The latter elements had lost their jobs under the new 
Hungarian regime’ and saw no prospects for a better future. As 
representatives of the policy of Romanization, they weré cordially hated 
by the local Hungarian population and had good reason to fear 


vengeance | 

There was no room in the densely popula Romanian part of ` 
Transylvania for the, resettlement of the 218,927 refugees. The 
Magyars living in this area had not emigrated in corresponding numbers, 
so that there were not enough vacated farms or jobs to accommodate 
the new-comers from the Hungarian-annexed areas. While the main 
body of these refugees evidently gmmvitated to Bucharest, the state 
maintained 25 hostels and canteens for them in 11 other towns as 
well. During 1948, refugees receiving aid of some sort totalled 
98,520 or about 8,000 more than in 1942. Presumably the bulk of 
the refugees aid were recent arrivals. Allotment.in cash alone 
amounted to 15 million lei (818.60 lei is equivalent to £1 as calculated 
in 1937) and 6,368 free meals were served. 

° After the reconquest of Bessarabia in 1941, a New York Times 


despatch from Bucharest reported that 100,000 Transylvanian Romanians 


- 
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were to be settled in. this area. This project never materialised and 

a great portion of the Transylvanian refugees continued to live cn state | 
support. The German-controlled Curentul of 5 February 1944, 

expressed the hopes prevailing among. these refugees : 

‘These 218,927 Romanians form an entire Romanian army on 
guard near the tempofary frontiers of Romania. They have lived for 
3 years the terrible nightmare of draining the cup of sorrow, every day 
working and waiting and hoping. They do not want official declara- 
sions or diplomatic conferences—they wait for the day when they will 
be able to come home. Those 218,927 Romanians form an army of 
vengeance at the gate of Romania’s history. They know that they 
won't wait in vain and they do not mind that the road to the rearization 
of their dreams leads along a deep abyss.”............ 


Arab Refugee Movements (1948) ; 


Just after the plan of partition of Palestine was announced, 
serious troubles broke out between Arabs and Jews. As a result, 
thousands of Arab refugees poured into the neighbouring territories. 
Many moved out under orders from their leaders, although implored to 
stay by Jews with whom they had been on friendly terms for years. 
Others, particularly the townspeople of J affa, were driven to flight by 
the brutality of the Irgun terrorists, and a massacre of innocent villagers 
at Dir Yasin, magnified by L. struck panic jnto the hearts of 
thousands. 


' The refugees in the north gravitated to’ the Lebanon-and Syria, 
those’ to the east í” the Jordan valley, and Transjordan, while 
those in the souti” turned etowards Gaza, which was held by the 
Egyptians and is, at the time of- writing, under military government. 
Last August (1950) the total number of Arab refugees receiving rations 
from the U. N. was 860, 000 and because of the high birth rate this 
number is steadily increasing. Roughly half of these are in Jordan, a 
quarter in the Lebanon, Syria, am Traq, and a quarter in Gaza. 







How unsolved refugee problem becomes a, potential danger can 
best be illustrated by the condition of Arab refugees in Gaza. In 1948, 
some 200,000 refugees of whom 42,000 were townspeople, 35,000 were 
nomadic and 125,000 were villagers, poured into the Gaza. strip. The 
Strip, only 25 miles long and 5 miles wide, runs from Gaza to the Sinai 
frontier ‘at Rafah. ` A correspondent of the London Times gives a wivid `< 
description of the conditions actually prevailing there, --. l o po, ~ 
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Abéut the housing conditions, he writes, “ 70,000 of them have 


- crammed themselves into Gaza town, more than doubling its inhabitants. 


Over-crowded rooms ‘are let at extortionate rents and those unable to 
afford them have taken to tents, makeshift shelters, even holes in the 
ground. On every bit of spare ground pitiable shacks can be seen, 
made of canvas, sacking, boughs of trees, and bits of tin. Outside the 
town huge scattered camps have growg up round the villages‘and two 
former British Army Camps. In Breij, about 8,000 refugees aye in 


_tents or make-shifts and 6,000 in buildings of varying degrees of 


> 


soundness. Many of these are large barracks with fairly sound walls 
and roofs but lacking doors and windows. Inside each is a honeycomb 
of 30 or 40 cubicles, divided by mud walls or partitions of blankets. 
In each cell live one, two or three families, the lucky ones being those 
with a window: In the larders and kitchens of these ex-Army 
canteens the refugees huddle -among the sinks and stoves and in the 
bath-houses they lie down to sleep among the showers or in the boiler 
rooms. Those under canvas have fared no better, for many tents 
which were in reasonable shape when issued quickly rotted in the rain 
and gales of winter, and total replacement was impossible. The tents, 
too, are over-crowded and even the small ones are often divided by a 
canvas partition separating two families. Privacy even by Arab 
standards, is impossible in such conditions. In addition, there is the 
corrosion of idleness and despair, eating into mortal fibre and breeding 
bitterness and discontent.” The correspondent further writes, “ In 
February last year a three-day storm of violent gales and rain culminated 
in snow, and existence in leaking tents, tearing to shreds in the wind 
on exposed hill-tops, must have been pitiful.” “ Bodies as well as 
hearts grow sick with hope deferred, and tho there has been no 
major epidemic, there is a high incidence of tubercUlosis and respiratory 





diseases and inadequate means of treating them.” 


About the economic condition of the refugees, the correspondent 
writes, ‘‘ U. N. rations keep! the recipients above starvation level and 
there are extras for those who caw afford them; but resources are 
running out, and hunger makes the temptation to cheat and steal 
overwhelming. A few hundred are employed on weaving and tailoring 
and 1,500 on relief work, but many thousands of able-bodied men have 
no occupation Whatever.”’ 


s “The effect of such conditions among the children,” he writes, 
“ié tragic. In the schools the teachers, mostly very young are doing 
a fine job against great handicaps; but only about a quarter of the 
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children of sehool age go to sehool, the rest run wild, and many cannot 
attend because of lack of clothes.” 

About the consequences of these problems, the correspondent 
reports, “ There has been no serious rioting among the refugees, but 
there is widespread unyest which is liable to break out in mob demons- 
trations and minor violence, especially when bodily discomfort, becomes 
intolerable.” a 

° The Economic Sutvey Mission for the Middle East (the Olapp 
Commission) which made extensive recommendations for the resettle- 
ment of the Arab refugees remarked, ‘‘ if the refugees be left forgotten 
and desolate in their misery, peace will recede yet further from these 
distracted lands." I 

&]| . 
Korean Refugee Movements (1950) ` 


In June 1950 the Korean war flared up when North Koreans 
rushed across the 38th Parallel and rapidly advanced on all sectors. 
The U.N.O. promptly intervened and sent troops to halt the march of 
the N. Koreans. After initial retreats the U. N. troops managed to 
push the attackers back to their own territory.. At this stage, the 
Chinese Communists intervened and the U. N. troops again were rolled 
back on the other side of the Parallel. Since then, the 88th Parallel 
had been crossed numerous times by both sides. These movements of 
troops across the Parallel have caused incessant movements of refugees 
on the war-torn peninsula. ° 

More than 800, 000 of these tragic victims moved southward in the 
autumn and early winter of 1950, in the hope of finding refuge from their 
devastated homela This vast parade of human misery travelled 

d and Íor those unable to find transportation there 






on ox-carts and bar 
were long days and nights of walking. 

The number of women and children were very large among these 
refugees. Children have been the most helpless victims of the Korean 
war. Realizing this, the United Nations have set up a humanitarian 
project in Korea designed to caré®for those youngsters who find them- 
selves without home or family. For example, in the city of Pusan, 
U. N. forces took over an old dye-manufacturing plant as a shelter. 
An organised hunt for lost children was begun. In cold doar-ways, 
tumbled-down shacks, and muddy shell holes the chil€fien were found 
and taken to the factory. There they were cared for by. U. N. soldiers 
acting as temporary foster-parents. At first, the Korean children were 
fearful and suspicious of the friendly soldiers. Neglected, cold and “= 
hungry, they were afraid of everything, and everybody. But within Aw. 
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a short time their attitude changed and they began to trust the soldiers. 


` They were provided warm clothing and sent to local relief agencies 


supported by families living in all parts of the world. For many 
children it was the first time sin months they had known anything but 
rags and tatters. ë 

Many member countries of the United Nations are providing food, 
clothing, housing, and medical suppli® to relieve the suffering of the 
Korean refugees. A special U. N. negotiating committee is “also 
collecting $ 250,000,000 this year as part of a permanent relief fund. 
The contributors include U.S.A., Australia, Argentina, Dominican 
Republic, Canada, Egypt, Indonesia, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, D. K., Venezuela, etc. U. N. 
agencies are placing special services at the dæposal of relief units. The 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO) has given $100,000 to help plan the reconstruction of 
schools in Korea. The World Health Organisation, the International 
Refugee Organisation, the U. N. International Children’s Fund, the 
International Tele-communications Union, and the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation are also providing goods and services. 


(To be continued). 





THE FIVE YEAR PLAN ' 
8. R. Bosz, M.A. (Cal.), B.Sc. (Lond.), 


Director of Statistics, Patna. 


The long awated report of the Planning Commission has at 
least been published in the form of a draft outline of the First Five 
Year Plan. The hey day@f planning is almost over; and the 
enthusiasm which planning evoked in the immediate post-war period 
and with the first flush of independence achieved by India, has been 
considerably damped by the years of scarcity, distress and disappoint- 
ment that have followed. This air of pessimism has not left the 
Planning Commission unaffected, for, with the expenidture of 
resources worth about I@s. 1,500 crores in the public sector alone over 
a period of five years, all that the Commission has been able to hope 
for is “ to restore, mare or less, the pre-war availability of essential 
consumer goods by the end of 1955-56, taking into account the 
expected increase in population over the period.” 

The plan envisages a total outlay on development of Rs. 1,793 
crores by Central and State Governments during the five years 1951- 
52 to 1955-56 besides an outlay of Rs. 350 to Rs. 450 crores to be 
undertaken in the private sector for the expansion and rehabilitation 
of industries. The total Governmental expenditure of Rs. 1,793 crores 
is divided into two parts, Rs. 1,493 crores to be spent at all costs in 
order to restore the pre-war standard of consumption and Rs. 300 
crores only is sufficient external assistance is available, to ensure a 
somewhat more rapid rate of development and a higher standard of 
living for the ulation. The Commission does not feel too 
optimistic shonin: the 300 crores required for the second part of 
the plan and therefore concentrates mainly on the first part involving 
an outlay of Rs. 1,498 crores. This total expenditure of Rs. 1,498 
crores is to be distributed as follows :— 





Rs. (crores) 


Agriculture and Rura® Development ... 191.70 

Irrigation and Power T .. 450.26 

Transport and Communications ... 888.20 

Industry er sie ... 100.99 

Social Services a 964.08 

Rehabilitation ae ha se 79.00 

Miscellaneous uae ne Boe 98.54 , 
1492.77 
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~ ` ` Agriculture naturally receives the largest share of attention in 
the plan, for, together with irrigation and power which is mainly 
needed for agricultural development, agriculture and rural develop- 
ment account for 43% of the total investment, then comes transport 
and communication with 26%, social services with 17%, industry 
with 6.8% and rehabilitation and miscellaneous With 7:29%. 
~ The Commission has finally put itgseal on the conviction which 
had been gaining ground for sometime past that the attainment ‘of 
self-sufficiency in food by March 1952, as originally planned for, was 
_ impossible of attainment. The Commission has now planned for an 
annual import of 8 million tons of foodgrains during the next few 
years and even after that it is not sure that imports will become - 
unnecessary. Aiming at-a consumption of no more- than 18.67 oz per 
adult per day which was available in 1950, it’ sets up a target of 7.2 
million tons of additional food -production to allow for an increase 
in population of 26 million by the end ‘of 1955-56. Bihar's 
quota in this additional production of food is 8.79 lakh tons. 
In fact Bihar’s quota is the highest among the States. For 
the Grow More Campaign of the quinquennium 1947-48 to 1951-52, 
Bihar had set for itself a target of 3.7 lakh tons of additional food- 
grains of which 3.37 lakh tons were planned for during the last three 
years at a cost of more than Rs. 10 crores. The task which Bihar has 
to set itself for the next quinquennium is therefore much ‘more 
formidable than what she set herself during the last quinquennium. 
Moreover, in the past quinquennium she was required to meet by 
additional production one twelvth of the total all-India deficit, 
while under the present plan she is required to meet fully one-eighth 
of the all-India deficit. It is still doubtful to w xtent the actual 
production’ has responded to the attempts made to Merease production 
under the Grow More Food Campaign. Sample verifications under- 
taken in the States of Bombay and Madhya Pradesh have shown that 
the actual increase in production has in many cases fallen short of the . 
estimated incréase in production. 

Apart from food, the plan envises an increase of industrial raw 
materials and commercial crops, 20.6 lakh bales of jute, 12 lakh bales 
of cotton, 3.75 lakh tons of oilseeds and 6.9 lakh tons of raw ‘sugar 
(gur). Out of these Bthar’s share is 3.9 lakh bales of jute, 8.5 
thousand tons of Bilseeds, 50 thousand tons of raw sugar. In 1950-51, 
Bihar produced 6.58 lakh bales of jute, 58.6 thousand tons of oilseeds 
and 4.4 lakh tons of raw sugar. Bihar’s production of jute has 

, “increased materially since 1948-49 when she produced only 3.74 lakh 
wales. The year 1950-51 was, however, a very bad year for Bihar and _ 
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agricultural production has been considerably less than normal. The 
target set for Bihar for the Commercial crops may not be impossible 
of attainment provided sufficient incentives are present. The 
Commission, however, would expect the increased production of 
commercial crops to take place in the ordinary course in view of the 
favourable factors which prevail at present and which are likely to 
continue. In‘defining its price policy, however, the Commission has 
recommended that the first step in this direction is to prevent the 
prices of commercial crops like jute, cotton and oilseeds from rising 
further, and to maintain the parties between sectional prices such as 
those of foodgrains and commercial crops. 

For the increase of foodgrains, however, positive measure of 
assistance is to be given to the farmer by the State. The Commission 
estimates that out of a otal 7.2 million tons of additional foodgrains 
to be produced, 4.2 million tons will. come from major and: minor 
irrigation schemes, 1.5 million tons from land improvement and 
reclamation schemes, 0.6 million from manures and fertilisers, 0.4 
million from seed distribution schemes and 0.5 million from other 
‘schemes. The. main reliance is naturally placed on irrigation 
facilities to be provided which’ would bring an additional 13.19 
million acres under irrigation by 1955-56. The Commission therefore 
expects an increase in yield of 8.7 maunds per acre for every acre 
irrigated which appears to be an exaggerated claim remembering that 
for the G.M.F. Campaign in Bihar irrigation is estimated to increase 
the yield by 5 maunds for every acre irrigated. If so much 
reliance is to be placed on irrigation, grave doubts naturally arise 
as to how far the increase of commercial crops will materialise, 
depending as it wëàga do oniy on the price factor, specially when the 
Commission wo iot allgw the prices of Commercial crops to rise 
further. Moreover, an extension of acreage under the commercial 
crops is likely to be at the cost of acreage under the food crops, and, 
as such, is not likely to be encouraged. The application of Minimum 
Wages Act even on a limited scale, as recommended by the 
Commission, and experiments@in Co-operative farming and Co- 
operative village management may have effects on agricultural 
production which it is difficult to foresee. 

The Commission has planned on a very liberal scale for 
additional power to be generated. The power™ schémes when 
completed, will provide an additional 1.1 million Kilowatts which is 
about 70% over the existing . capacity. Is this additional power 
likely to be absorbed by the existing and expanded industries ? Tt has ~ 
heen estimated that the industrial development contemplated under 
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the plan, will increase the industrial outturn by: about 12% and that 
at present electricity forms only about 30% of the total industrial 
expenditure on all fuels and power. Much will depend on the price at 

which power can be made available. Power charges have gone up 
considerably—even in 1949 the average price was 0.96 anna per 

 K.W.h. but’ the rate for domestic and commeréial consumption was 
as high as 2.47 annas—and the power papjects undertaken at the peak 
of inflation may prove quite un-remunerative should there be oa 
material drop in the price level. | 


‘‘ As the bulk of the resources which can be mobilised during the 
period of the Plan will be employed in the development of agriculture, 
irrigation and power, and community services, it will not be possible 
for the State to make large investments dirgctly in industry. Such 
investment as can be made should be devoted to new lines urgently 
needed and to expansion of enterprises already under public ownership 
and management.” The plan thus contemplates to leave industries 
rnainly to private enterprise although the State will control and direct 
investment in the industrial field. The kind of control which the 
State will exercise over the industrial field is typified by the Industries 
(Development and Control) Bill which the Commission suggests should 
be passed into law without further delay. The main industries to be 
affected by the expansion programme of the plan are aluminium, 
cement, cotton textile, fertilisers, glass and glassware, heavy chemicals, 
matches, paper and, paper board, salt, steel, sugar, soap, alcohol and 
agricultural implements. The largest expansion has been planned in 
the aluminium, automobile manufacturing and agricultural implements 
industries. It would appear somewhat surprising that in spite of the 
present cloth famine through which the country i sing, hardly any 
increase in contemplated in the installed capacity of the textile 
industry producing yarn and cloth, and although some increase in 
production is envisaged by a better utilisation of the productive 
capacity of the existing plant, yet the level of production contemplated 
is not even as high as that reached in 1944. Although the plan 
contemplates an expenditure by the State of more than Rs. 100 crores 
on industrial development, vet apart from a sum of Rs. .16 crores to be’ 
spent on the development of cottage and small scale industries, and a 
sum of Rs. 20 gores to be given as assistance to the steel industry, 
practically the whole of the balance is to be utilised for the development 
of a few Government owned. industrial units. Under the circums- 

Swiancet, what is the guarantee that in the private sector of the large 
"scale industry the expansion contemplated. by the Plan would 
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materialise and the additional investment required would be forth- — 


coming in the face of the Industries (Development and Control) Bill 
which has met with very strong opposition from the industrial 
interests ? Industrial activity has remained at a low -ebb since it 
` reached its height in 3045. Cottage industries selected for special 
development are khadi, manufacture of palm gur, oil pressing, 
utilisation of dead -cattle, manffacture of hand made paper, woollen 
blankets and matches. Small-scale industries have a special role to 
play in the manufacture of components and accessories as in the case 
of textiles, automobile and bicycle industries. Cottage and small-scale 
industries are to be encouraged on the ground that they increase the 
volume of employment, required small capital for their working when 
the dearth of capital is befog keenly felt in the country, promote 
decentralisation of industry and prevent, concentration of wealth and 
means of production. The great drawback of small-scale and cottage 
industries, however, is their uneconomic character. Even as regards 
the volume of employment offered and the economy of capital effected, 
it is interesting to note that the Census of Manufactures in 1948 found 
that although 60% of the establishments covered by the Census 
employed less than 50 persons, they provided only 7% of the total 
employment and manufactured only 10% of the total value of goods 
produced. At the other extreme, barely 9.6% of the total number of 
establishments employed’ more than 500 workers each but they 
provided employment for 77%: of the total workers employed and 
produced 69% of the total value of goods produced. 


No details are available as to how the proposed outlay of Rs. 388 
crores on transport ommunications is to be distributed among the 
different methods of transport’ and the form the outlay will take. As 
regards social services, the total expenditure of Rs. 254 crores is to be 
distributed among education (Rs. 123 crores); health (Rs. 84 crores), 
housing (Rs. 28 crores), labour and labour welfare (Rs. 7 crores) and 
amelioration of backward classes (Rg. 18 crores). The bulk of the 
expenditure on housing will be for the benefit of industrial workers for 
whom it is proposéd to construct 25,000 subsidised houses every year. 
As regards rehabilitation, it is stated that four-fifths of the displaced 
persons from West Pakistan and one-half of those from qiest Pakistan 
have already been absorbed in the economy of the country. Since the 
rest of the displaced, persons have to be rehabilitated with the least 
_ possible delay, the plan has proposed an expenditure of Rs. 79 crotes 

to be spent over three years and hopes that the general economic 
development of the country which the Five Year plan will promote, will 
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- help the absorption of displaced persons in the economy of the 


country. 


FINANCING OF THE PLAN 
8 


As we have seen, the first part @the five year plan contemplates 
a total expenditure during the period of Rs. 1,493 crores: of whech 
Rs. 734 will be the share of the Central Government and the balance 
of Rs. 759 crores the share of the States. The share of Bihar, which 
possesses 6% of the area and 11% of the population of India, is 
Rs. 55.7 crores or 7.3% of thé total expenditure to be incurred by the 
State Governments. The Central Governmgnt besides shouldering the 
entire cost of ‘rehabilitation, will bear the largest share of the 
expenditure on transport and communications (about 80%) and 
industry (about 75%), while it will bear 39%. of the cost on irrigation 
and power and 21% of the cost on social services. It has the lowest 
share (9%) in agriculture and rural development. Thus the State 
Governments’. main responsibility is for agriculture, irrigation and 
social services. The sources of finance of the first five year plan are 
to be as follows :— 


Rs. (Crores) 
1. Central and State Government surpluses on 
| revenue account p | ©.. “OEE 
2. Revenue expenditure normally set or for 
development by the Central and State 


Governments. . ws @ .. 898 





3. Public long term loans oa. Š ak . 114 
Small savings and unfunded debt ee .. 250 

5. Resources normally available from Capital 
Account for development, Centre and States ... 123 

6. Resources available for railway development 
from ordinary railwae revenue ... PE 30 


Total internal finance available’ ç .. 1,121 


ü | 
There remains a gap of Rs. 972 crores, out of which it is expected 
that about Rs. 82 crores will be met from resources made available by 


sw the food loan from the United States and the aid to be offered’ bv 
. Canada and Australia under the Colombo Plan. The balance of 


Rs, 290 crores is to be met either by drawing on the sterling balances 
° |. = 
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or by deficit financing. It is hoped that if further external assistance | 


1s available, ıt may be possible to implement even the second part of 
the five year plan involving an expenditure of Rs. 300 crores without 
undue strain on the country’s economy. 


At present the revenue budgets of the Central and State 
Governemnts show litle surplus. Thus the revised budget of the 
Central Government for 1950-51 showed only a small surplus of 
Rs..8 crores and of the Part Siate a deficit of Rs. 5 crores. The 
Commission hopes that surplus will emerge to the State Government 
irom increased income from land, estate duties (the early enactment 
of which is recommended by the Commission), betterment levies, water 
rates and economies in expenditure; while surpluses at the Centre are 
likely to emerge from me stoppage of evasion of income and super 
taxes. The Commission, "however, does not favoyr any material 
increase in direct taxation as it is likely to affect the capital market 
adversly. ' 

It weuld appear very doubtful that the revenue surpluses to the 
extent anticipated will emerge either at the Centre or in the State. 


Even if the abolition of Zamindaries can be effected, the additional: 


income from land that will accrue to the States will mostly be 
utilised during the next five years for the payment of compensation to 
the Zamindars. Estate duties, if they can be levied without undue 
delay, may bring in additional revenue; but its amount is difficult to 
estimate and it will take several years before it can be effectively 
enforced. Income from sales tax may actually go dbwn as a result of 
certain restrictions imposed by the constitution. Heonomies in public 
expenditure are difficult to enforce and the experience of the past 5 or 
6 years holds out hope. The experience of the State Govern- 
ments such as C.P., Bombays, etc., in recent years in raising local 
loans has not been very encouraging and the experience of the Central 
Government has not been materially different. The aggregate of 
funds raised by the Central Government in the loan market from 1947- 
48 to 1949-50 amounted to Rs. 186 crores against which redemption 
totalled Rs. 223 crores; while ifthe case of Part A States, if we 
exclude the loans from Central Government, the permanent debt 
increased only by Rs. 18 crores in the period 1949-50 to 1951-52. The 
position regarding unfunded debts and small savings is, a little more 
encouraging. The unfunded debt of the Governm&ht of India had 
increased by Rs. 61 crores from 1947-48 to 1949-50. If, therefore, as 
seems likely, the anticipations in respect of revenue surpluses, long 







` . term debt and small savings are not realised, the gap in revenue which 
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has been estimated at Rs. 290 crores, is likely to be very much 


greater and may even be doubled. 


_ 


Tae INFLATIONARY POTENTIAL 


The Commission has said that the objective of price policy for 
the next few years should be, firstly, to prevent a further rise. in prices 
and to the extent possible, to bring them down; and secondly, to 
maintain the parities between sectional prices. It has also been 
pointed out that the way for the betterment of the standard of living 
of the worker lies only through a fall in prices or an increase in 
productivity; and that any upward movement in wages which would 
be reflected in the cost of production, should be avoided in the present 
circumstances. And yet when faced with the financial difficulty 
involved in implementing the plan, the Commission expresses the view 
that although it would like to avoid deficit financing as far as it is 
possible, yet. if it is faced with the choice between administrating a 
further dose of inflation for the implémentation of the plan and the 
abandonment of the rate of development implicit in an outlay of 
Rs. 1,493 crores over five years, it would choose the former. As we 
have already seen, the inflationary potential involved in the financing 
of the plan is not limited to deficit financing to the extent of Rs. 290 
crores, but the deficit may quite possibly be considerably greater, even 
if no account is taken of the habit of development projects to exceed 
very materially tht cost originally estimated, as we have seen in the 
case Sindri Fertiliser Factory and the Damodar Valley Project. The 
homily against further inflation delivered by the Commission may turn 
out to be no better than the pious hopes ex ed in the past by 
Finance Ministers at the time of delivering a speeches. We 
have seen that inspite of the assurance of Finance Ministers to hold 
prices or reduce them by 10%, prices have continued in their upward 
career unmindful of such assurances. Since 1947 the Economic 
Adviser’s wholesale index has gone up as follows :— 

| ó | 

| 1947—297 1948—867 
mY 1949-—381 1950—401 
First half of 1951—461 







The Commission has been constrained to admit that for some- 
time to come inflationary pressures will continue to operate; but hopes 
that when the additional production implicit in the plan materialises, 
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the inflationary tendency will be held. The Eastern Economist has 
estimated that the directly productive schemes in the plan will generate 
output at the end of five years of the value of Rs. 172 crores in 
agriculture and Rs. 128 crores in manufactures or a total of Rs. 300 
crores against an expenditure of Rs. 590 crores on directly productive 
projects and Rs. 908 crores.on projects which may only be indirectly 
productive. If therefore the plan is not financed by genuine taxation 
and loans to any large extent, the inflationary tendency will not be 
mitigated even after the increased production has materialised. In 
this connection the observation made by the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs in its Report on the Financing of Economic 
Development in Under-developed Countries is worth quoting. lt 
says: “ As a general method of financing economic development, 
inflation is undesirabl? and has proved in many cases to be self- 
- defeating and even disastrous. Inflation holds particular dangers for 
under-developed countries. In general, their output is more rigid than 
that of industrialised countries and cannot easily be expanded to meet 
the pressure of rising money demand; the administrative and 
economic mechanism required for keeping inflation in check are less 
developed; confidence in monetary stability and monetary institutions 
is less firmly established. Inflation encourages the speculative and 
unessential transactions which are major obstacles to economic 
development; discourages domestic saving and lowers the general 
efficiency of production. Hence the development of anti-inflationary 
policies assumes particular importance for under-developed countries.”’ 
Again Mr. B. K. Madan, Economic Adviser to the Reserve Bank of 
India, in an illuminating articles published in the September, 1950 
issue of the Resesgey Bank of India Bulletin said; “ the continued use 
of a significant Wree of Inflation does not augur well for the future 
of planning, for inflation is the negation of planning in finance, indeed 
its very antithesis. The use of inflation too, breeds irresponsibility, 
and therefore extravagance and waste in the use of resources; for if the 
ends are limited by the means, we know what we are about and how 
we are about it; but if we seek We ends regardless of the means, we are 
“seeking to evade, though we cannot avoid, the consegeunces to the 
economy (namely, sacrifices of civilian and living standards) of the 
particular means of financing.”’ as 


CONCLUSION 


The plan is, as it had to be, a compromise. A rational plan is 
only possible where a single aim is kept in view. The Commission ™™ 
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had, however, to reconcile a number of different aims. It had to 
conform to the directive principles of the constitution which lay ‘down 
that the ownership and control of the material resources of the 
community are to be so distributed as to subserve the common good 
and that the operation of the economic system does not result in the 
concentration of wealth and means of productian to the common 
detriment. It had also to conform to the principles to which the party 
in power is pledged. Thus the aim of &chieving the maximum of 
productive results with the minimum of resources available, which 
might have resulted in the development of large scale industries alone, 
had to be compromised in the interest of economic equality by 
encouragement given to small scale and cottage industries. Socialisa- 
tion of the means of production had to be compromised by giving 
limited scope to private enterprise. Like all “ompromises, it is also 
full of contradictions. Thus, _while large scale production is 
discouraged in the industrial field, it has been held that agriculture - 
cannot be developed as an efficient industry unless the unit of mahage- 
ment becomes much larger than it ig at present. While for the 
attainment of the targets in food production, active State assistance is 
considered necessary, yet for the increased production of commercial 
crops reliance is placed entirely on natural economic forces. While 
fettering industrial freedom more and more, it is yet hoped that 
industry will voluntarily put forth the additional investment necessary 
for the attainment of the target set up. While lip service is 
paid to the evils of inflation, deficit financing is advocated for the 
implementation of the plan. | 


The plan has concerned itself most with the pressing administra- 
tive problems of the day, such as the food deficit gu the difficulties of 
its import arising from the foreign exchange posit, the scarcity of 
jute and cotton arising from the partition of the country, the depressed 
state of our industrial production, the problem of refugees from 
Pakistan, etc. Problems of trade, commerce and finance appear to 
have received little attention from the Commission. Plans, whatever 
their merits, are, however, meant @o be implemented. The inter- 
national situation at the moment is, however, very uncertain and a 
general election is pending, and anything may happen which mav 
jeopardise the plan. Moreover, a consistent policy has to be followed 
in implementing “the plan and the instruments for its implementation 
should be well adapted to the task. The Gorwala Report recently 

@published, has drawn pointed attention to some of the defects that 
» exist in these directions. | 






Round the. World 


‘Coconut Cultivation š 


Recently at Calcutta WR held a meeting of the Indian Central — 
Coconut Committee under the chairmanship of Sardar Datar Singh. 
It was opened by Mr. Thirumal Rao, Deputy Minister for Food, 
Government of India. It was decided at this meeting that in West 
Bengal a five-year scheme would be operated at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 75,000 for the development of Coconut cultivation. | 

Mr. Thirumal Rao pginted out that coconut not only provided 800,000 - 
tons of food but constituted also the raw nfaterial for several 
important industries. In view of thts the development of this aspect 
of Indian agriculture was important and essential. In this connection, 
however, it should be pointed out that mere extension of cultivation is 
not enough, There should be also some necessary legislation for the 
protection of the fruits till they are ripe for use as food. At present 8 
considerable portion of the yield is used as drink and plucked when it is 
in avery infant stage. This practice involves wastage on two fronts. 
The food that coconut provides cannot grow. Secondly the other parts 
of the fruit become useless. The cartloads of raw coconut brought to - 
Caleutta alone indicate the kind of wastage which we have been tolerat- 
ing from year to year. It is time that some deéfigite step is taken to 
stop this vandalism. Jt is true that water of green coconut is a soothing 
drink. But it has many substitutes and is not indispensable. 


Anglo-Persian Re 





«a 


The relations between -Britain and Persia over the issue of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company have reached almost a breaking point. Dr. 
Mossadiq means businegs and has sanction of public opinion behind him. 
In view of Britain’s previous experience of Persian politics and Persian 
public men, the British Government on the present occasion also was, 
so far misled as to think the it would be possible for British agents so 
to manipulate things as to turn out the Mossadiq Government and bring 
into power another which might help in disposing of’ the oil issue as 
Britain wanted. That is why the talks at Teheran were not only stopped 
but the Labour Government announced that it woffd not be ready to 
‘open ‘further talks with Dr. Mossadiq. It calculated that: by bringing 
pressure upon the Shah and dissident elements of rightwing politics 
° Mossadiq would be turned out and a more conciliatory Government" wou 
be formed within a short time. Attempts were made to bring home 
the Shah that Dr, Mossadiq’s policy would pave the way for the abolition " 
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of the monarchy. But possibly for the first time in modern Iranian 
history the masses have been fully aroused against foreign domination of 
which Anglo-Iranian Oil Company was the main symbol and what is more 
possibly for the first time a Prime Minister has been found in the person 
of Dr. Mossadiq who is not open to any kind of influenge.. 

. The British Government did not reckon with these two factors. It 
is possible that a number of members of@he Parliament do not support 
the policy of Dr. Mossadiq but such is the strength of public feeling and’ 
such is the attitude of men in the street that they cannot oppose 
Mossadiq effectively on the oil question, The result is that the old 
Palmerstonian policy of sending out a man of war to distant waters as a 
show of British might and as a means of striking terror into the heart 
of lesser powers proved ‘a mere bluff on the preggnt occasion. A British 
Cruiser accompanied*by smaller crafts remained at anchor within sight 
of the Refinery and several other vessels of various sizes were within 
call. But Mossadiq refused to be overawed. He prepared the people 
against intervention by the British and at the same time he let it be 
understood that the landing of British troops on Iranian soil would mean 


, the outbreak of the third World War. In other words Britain and 


America were informed that if and when necessary Russian assistance 
might be sought by Iran. The British Government could not, therefore, 
act on its own account when Mossadiq’s Government asked the British 
oil experts and officers to leave Persia within a specified time. It had 
to sound Washington where, however, there was no response to the 
proposal of using the big stick. There was rather much discouragement 
from the State Department against the use of force by Britain. So 
Herbert Morrison had to eat the humble pie and had to withdraw the 


mailed fist which had been dangled for a time. e 





When the threat of force proved thus very iive. the British 
Government decided to take the matter to the Security Council. The 
plea was that Iran’s refusal to respect the injunction of the Hague 
Court was a threat to world peace and security. In this form, however, 
Britain’s case found no support anywhere. Not even the State Depart- 
ment at Washington was willing to stand by a resolution of this character. 
So it had to be considerably diluted an®the Security Council was to urge 
that Britain and Iran should reopen oil talks, by way of coming to some 
compromise and at the same time it was to note that Iran had failed to 
implement Hague Court’s decision. The resolution in this form also 
had not the suppor®of the requisite number of members. So finally on the 
suggestion made by India and Jugoslavia it was decided that only the 
first part of the resolution would be moved and no reference would be 

ade to the Hague Court and to the non-implementation of its decision. 
wr. Mossadiq, however, would have none of it. He pointed out that he 


had come to New York only to bring home to the Security Council thet e 
I i ç 
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it had no jurisdiction over the oil question which was only ap Iranian 
domestic issue. | 


So finally it was resolved that pending decision by the Hague Court 


as to the jurisdiction of the United Nations over the matter, all discussion 
would be postponed. So far Dr. Mossadiq has proved to be as tough and 
intractable as De Valera happened to be on the Irish question. We are 
told that whenever any particular issue was to be talked over between 
De Valera and British representggves he started relating Irish grievances 
against Britain since the days of Henry IJ. Dr. Mossadig also proved 
his intractability by detailing on the platform of the Security Council the 
kind of exploitation of Persian resources which the Angio-Iranian Oil 
Company had made during the last fifty years. We doubt very much 
if in the face of this attitude the Security Council would make any 
headway towards the settlement of the question even if the World Court 
decides that it has jurisdfetion. So the best way ta settle the dispute 
would be for Britain to open bilateral talks with Iran. 


Medium of Instruction 


Acharya Narendra Deva’s presidential address at the All-India 
Educational Conference at Bombay has brought back the question of the 
selection of medium of instruction in the higher stages of education into 
the forum of debate. The matter was discussed rather threadbare by 
the University Education Commission over which Professor Radhakrishnan 
presided. The opinion of this body was that if and when the present 
medium of English was to be replaced it should be so replaced by a 
regional language. It has been pointed now that the implementation of 
such a recommendation would result ina complete seetionalisation of the 
educatjonal and cultural life of the country. Throughout India there is now 
one medium. Consequently it is possible for a University in one corner of 
India to recruit its a: and teachers from another corner without any 







difficulty. But if 4 al languages become the medium of instruction 
this advantage cannot be availed. Not only students from other regions 
cannot be admitted but the field of selection of teachers also will become 
narrowed. | | 

Already because of the prevailing spirit of localism local candidates 
for teaching appointments are as a rule appointed in most Universities, 
not unoften to the detriment of Me higher interests of education. If to 
this is added the difficulty of language, selection will be rather on a low 
levei and higher education will suffer all the more in consequence. 
Acharaya Narendra Deva, who has been at the head of University 
administration at Lucknow for the last few years is @uvinced on this 
account that the national language should be made the medium of 
instruction at the higher stages of education. There are some who 
believe that this argument of the Acharya in favour of making Hindi 


the medium of instruction for University education is really an argument = an 
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for retaining English in its place. Where there is some element of truth 

_ in this contention, it should also be taken as a fact that English cannot 
for long remain the medium of instructian without bringing the whole 
system of education into collapse. The standard maintained in learning 
English is every day deteriorating in our educational institutions. Only 
a very small section of students can now expressg themselves clearly in 
the English language. In view of this gradual decline in our knowledge 
of this foreign language to insist on@ptaining it as the medium of 
instruction in the higher stages is becoming increasingly impractidal. 
At the present rate of decline it may not be possible for retaining English 
in this position for more than five years longer. 

Hindi has on the other hand been made the national language of 
India and to look askance at ib now and cast lingering looks on English 
is to take too short-sighted a view of things. Hindi wili have to be learnt 
more earnestly wad ibis a fact also that R can be learnt effectively 
within one-fourth of the time usually spent in learning indifferent 
English. So we believe time has arrived when we should think 
furiously on the subject. In this connection’ the. advocates of regional 
language as the medium of instructidn are also not idle. “They are 
pushing with vigour the old argument that unless a subject is learnt 
through one’s own language it cannot be learnt properly. We do 
not accept this “argument as wholly valid. In the lower stages, 
of course, ib becomes easier for a child to learn the rudiments of a 
subject through the medium of the language which he picks up in his 
environments. But later when one has learnt to appreciate the beauty 
of another language as well il is very difficult to say whether knowledge 
can be acquired better and mind becomes disciplined more as a result of 
study through this language or that. In Europe for centuries Latin 
and Greek were the media of education. Who would say that mind was not 
as properly developed during that long period by ie _as during the 
last few centuries when national languages havempeen substituted for 
Latin or Greek ? Our experience in this province also does not convince 
us that the substitution of Bengali for English as the ‘medium of 
instruction in schools has resulted in better education for boys and girls. 
Much of course depends upon the stage of development of the language 
which is to be the medium of instructgn. It will not be exactly correct 
to say at the present time that Hindi is less developed than any regional 
language of the country. Consequently educational standard is not likely 
to suffer if Hindi is chosen as the medium instead of a regional language 
and at the sam@gbime we shall gain by this choice other advantages of 
great national importance. 






General Eisenhower to be President ? 


~ 


A proposal has been afoot in the U.S.A. for sometime past for setting 
a=“ up General Eisenhower as a candidate for Presidentship in 1952. His 
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candidature will be unique from, more than one standpoint. In the first 
place he is not identified with any political party of the Republic. It | 
has been suggested that he may be set up as a Republican candidate if 
that party accepts him. Ií not, he may be put up on behalf of the 
Democratic Party. This much is known that his views are liberal and - 
anti-isolationist. Beyond this his political preferences have not been 
revealed. Secondly, it is uni@@ that he has refused to declare his 
candidature but it is taken for granted that if accepted.by either Party 
he will not refuse nomination. : 


The General is a man of great experience and the qualities of his 
head and heart are appropriate for the great office of the American 
President. During the twentieth century no military man has been 
chosen for the White House unless Theodore Roosevelt should be taken 
as such. George Washington who was the first President was of course 
a category by himself. But certainly his great exploits as the leader of 
the liberajion army during War of Independence counted for much 
in his choice as the first Presidènt. The example so set was followed 
several tirnes in the 19th century and men who had given evidence of 
successful leadership in a military adventure were given preference on 
several occasions for election to the White House. In fact the American 
people are not punctilious as to the kind of experience a Presidential 
candidate should have. What they usually insist on is that a candidate 
should have to his credit sufficient experience in a postion of leadership 
and possess sound views on live issues. After Washington laid down 
office there were for decades only civilian Presidents. They were noted 
men but men with experience only in the political and administrative 
fields. Later, as it has been pointed out already, military experience 
also counted now ain in the choice of a President. But the failure 
of General Grant as President discredited military experience to a 
considerable extent, and emphasis was placed more and more on previous ` 
political and administrative record. Only in one instance experience in 
educational administration counted with the electorate and Woodrow 
Wilson was chosen President not so much because he was at the time of 
his candidature Governor of New® Jersey but because of the ability and 
calibre he had shown as President of the Princeton University. In fact 
both Governorship and Presideniship were the outcome of the same 
appreciation by the public of the great leadership he had evinced as the 
head of the Princeton University. Now if General Fisewower ‘is chosen 
as President, he would carry to ‘the White House not only his proved 
leadership of an international army but his experience as leader and 
President of the Columbia University. ° 
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Reviews and, Notices of Books 


Pastoral Psychology—By Göte Bergsten. Pu®lished by George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd. Pp. 227. Price 15s. net, 

At a time when the world faces iri great dangers of a mechanical, 
soulless civilization for the whole of humanity, a study in the care of 
souls is a growing need. Just as man has a body, so he has a soul too. 
But almost all the arts, crafts and sciences of the modern world seem 
to be exclusively concerned with the care of man’s body and the ways 
and means of satisfying his physical needs and conducing to his material 
comforts. Fortunately for us, however, thde are still some religious 
persons—the priests, clergymen, ministers or pastors—who bestow their 
best thoughts and direct their spiritual activities on the care of souls. 

The work under review is an excellent study in the care of souls. 
It is a very careful and thorough discussion of the problems of personality 
treatment in all their aspects. It follows a new path which is different 
from the old way of merely applying psycho-therapeutic principles to the 
treatment of abnormal minds by the minister. Although it does not deny 
the usefulness of psychotherapy, it~proceeds under the conviction that 
the normal member of the church needs pastoral care as much as any 
other, and that pastoral psychology should have its own techniques and 
be recognised as an independent form of personlity treatment. It is in 
this spirit that itediscusses the main problems of pastoral psychology, 
such as the principles and methods of treatment, the care of souls and 
the unconscious, confession, belief and unbelief, guilt and fear of 
punishment, the normal and the abnormal mind, tha spiritual care of the 
insane, religious depression, asceticism, religion -sion and growth 
ete. The book will be helpful to both the professional psychiatrist and the 
religious minister. 









S. C. Chatterjee 


Vedanta Daršan, Vol. II—By Dr. Asutosh Bhattacharyya, Sastri, M. A., 
Ph. D, P. R. S. Vedanta-tirtlg, Lecturer. Caicutta University, 
Published by the University of Caleutta. Pp. 440. Rs. 10/- 

Steundard philosophical works in Bengali are not many. Only a 
small number of them has appeard in recent times and won the recognition 
of many a compgtent scholar. Dr, Asutosh Bhattacharyy’s second volume 
on the most important and popular system of Indian philosophy — the 
Vedinta—is a work of this type. His first volume on the same philosophy, 

a Writjen in Bengali, was published about ten years ago and was highly 
appreciated by both scholars and general readers interested in the subject 
< “ ond versed in the language. N 
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The present volume is a critical and comparative exposition of the 
Vedanta epistemolygy, written in lucid and elegant Bengali. It is a very 
interesting and highly informative study of the chief problems of knowledge 
in the light of the contributions made by the main schools of the Vedanta, 
namely, the Advaita,eDvaita and Visistadvaita. At the same time, the 
views of the rival systems of Indian philosophy like the Sinkhya, Nyaya 
Vaisesika, Bauddha, Jaina an@Mimiarhsa have been duly considered and 
Clarified.” The learned author hae occasionally but perfunctorily compared 
and contrasted the Indian theories with relevant views in Western 
philosophy. He has also attempted a critical estimation of the value and 
validity of the views of the different Indian systems regarding the 
different problems. 

The book consists @ nine chapters. In the first chapter the nature 
and method of knowledge (pram& and pramana) have *been explained and 
the question whether memory (Smrti)is a source of knowledge or not has 
been fully discussed from the standpoint of almost all the systems of Indian 
philosophy. In Chapter II, the problem of Perception has been very 
carefully discussed in the same way. Chapter IIT is an elaborate and 
comprehensive study of the theory of Inference as a source of knowledge 
in the different Indian systems including the Carvaka critique of inference. 
In Chapter IV, the nature, forms and validity of comparison (upamana) as 
a distinct pramana have been considered. Chapters V, VI and VII are 
similarly devotedt o the study of Testimony (sabda), Postulation (arthapatti) 
and Non-cognition (anupalabdhi) respectively as separate sources of 
knowledge. In Chapter VIII, the validity of knowledge, the conditions 
of its origin and the tests thereof have been adequately and elaborately 
discussed. The last chapter is a clear and comprehensive study of the 
nature and forms of apram& or non-valid cognition and of the different 
theories of GH as elaborated in the different systems of 
Indian philosophy: 

We are grateful to the learned author for having written such a 
masterly work on Indian epistemology in the Bengali language. The 
book will be highly useful to al] students and teachers who want to have 
a thorough grasp of the subject through the medium of Bengali. It will 
also help the general reader in@mcquainting himself with this important 
and basic aspect of:Indian philosophy. The book will surely have the 
wide circulation it deserves among the Bengali reading public. 





8. C, Chatterjee. 
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Ourselves 


~~ 


First VICE-CHANCELLOR UNDER THE New ACT 


It is a matter of great e e to us that Mr.. Justice 
S. N. Banerjee has been appointed first Vice-Chancellor under the 
Calcutta University Act, 1951. An eminent lawyer, Mr. Justice 
Banerjee was also long connected with education as a teacher in 
affiliated colleges. He was appointed Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University in 1950 and during the last one year and a half he has made 
his influence felt and authority respected in the University. It was 
in the fitness of things that the onerous responsibilities of the first 
Vice-Chancellor under the New Act have been entrusted to him.. 


2 
* 


* # ' * * * * 


CHANGES IN UNIVERSITY ORGANISATIONS IN OTHER PROVINCES 


There have been basic changes in the organisation of education 
in Bihar. The Legislature in this province has passed new enactments 
under which the University of Patna will have its jurisdiction 
limited to the city of Patna which will become henceforward a purely 
teaching University. There will be another University called the 
Bihar University which will be of an affihating type and exercise 
jurisdiction over educational life in the rest of rovince. The 
principle underlying these arrangements is not new™ At one time the 
University of Allahabad was an affiliating institution. But in the 
twenties it was made a teaching University and a separate Agra 
University was constituted to exercise jurisdiction over colleges in cities 
amd. places outside Allahabad, Lucknow and Banaras. We are not sure 
if this arrangement has been a very @appy experiment. In view of 
this experience it is too early yet to say that the Bihar experiment will 
be educationally and culturally very successful. 

Aligarh and Banaras have also been given new charters. At one 
time there was d'talk of changing the names of these Universities, so 
that their communal character might not be emphasised. But Aligarh 

efuslim University and Banaras Hindu University maintain their old 

e names under the new Act as well. It has been pointed out that as their 

.— Tew constitutions are very liberal and do nog contain any provisions 
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for communal exclusiveness, there is no harm in maintaining their 


old names. In this matter we have to suspend our judgment until 


we have some experience of the working of these Universities under 
the new Act. 








Official Notifications, University ‘of Calcutta 





| K. ` x 
Notiñeation No. Misc. R. 7 °. 


Senate House, Calcutta, the 9th August, 1951. 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Government of West Bengal have 
been pleased to sanction the replacement of the existing Regulations Relating to the First 
and Final M.B.B.S. Examinations as embodied in the Chapters XLIV and XLV of this 
University Reguiations by new ones. | 

The new Regulations are to take effect from the Examinaons of November, 1951. 


š 5. DATTA, 
Registrar. 


Notification No. Miso. R. 5. 
N 


Senate House, Calcutta, the 30th July, 1951. 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that the Govt of West Bengal have been 
pleased to sanction the following changes in the Regulations relating to the Diploma in 
Child Health. The Changes are to take effect immediately. 

The folowing chapter has been added :— 


° CHAPTER XLIX—E 


(1) An examination for a ‘Diploma in Child Health’ shall be held annually in Calcutta 
and shall commence at such time as the Syndicate shall determine, the approximate date 
to be notified in the Calendar. 


(2) Every candidate for admission to the examination shall p application to the 
Registrar with a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndictie and fee of Rs. 100 at 
least one month before the date fixed for the ex amination. 


(8) Ifa candidate, after completion of a régular course of study for the examination, 
does not present himself for the examination or fails to pass the examination, immediately 
succeeding such completion, he may appear at any of the four following examinations on 
payment of the prescribed fee without special permission of the Syndicate. 


(4) -Any Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery of this University or of any 
University recognised by this University or anyg@spentiate in Medicine and Surgery of this 
University, who has taken the Degree not less than two years previous'y, may be admitted 
to this examination on production of certificates of having, subsequent to his admission to 
the M.B.B.8. Degree of passing the L.M.S. Examination— i 


(© (a) spent at least one year for not less than six hours a week in Post-Graduate 
study in Pediatrics at a Hospital or Institution recognised for the purpose and 
spent three months in study of General Medicine at a Hospital or Institution 
recognised for the purpose; 





Or 
> 
Mm, (be held for, at least, six months a House Physician’s appointment at a General 
a Hospital and spent at least six months for not less than six hours a week in 


Post-Graduate study in Pediatric at a Hospital or Institution recognised for the 
. purpose ;' ' 
° £ 
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(c) held for, at least six months a House Physician's appointment in a Children’s 
Hospital or in the Pediatrics Department of a Generál Hospital recognised for the 
purpose and spent, at least, six months for not less than six hours a week in 
Post-Graduate study of Pediatrics at such a recognised Hospital or Institution 
and spent three months in the study of General Medicine at a recognised Hospital 
or Institution, 

(ü Put in 20 attendances of not less than one hour each in the study of Infections 

__ Diseases at a Hosgital or Institution recognised for the purpose. 

(i) Spent six weeks in study at an approved Child Welfare Centre and at a Creche 

__ and ata Child Guidance Clinig or carried out at least one Infant Welfare Survey. 

(iv) Satisfactorily completed th@ourses of special instruction, of not less than 49 

Ë hours, in the syllabus as prescribed for this Diploma. 

(0) Attended for a period of not less than 20 hours a practical course of Pathology and 
Bacteriology with special reference to Pediatrics. | 

(5) The above conditions of study may be relaxed, at the discretion of the Syndicate 

on the recommendation of ths Board of Higher Studies in Pediatrics or, until it is consti- 
tuted, by the Faculty of Medicine, in the case of candidates who have carried out criginal 
investigation in any branch of the subject or obtained the Degree of M.B. of this University 
or of any other University recognised by it. 

(6) The examination shall be Written, Oral and Practical. There shall be four papers 

in the written examination as unger — i 

Paper I—Diseases of Children. s 

Paper I[—Diseases of Children . 

Paper LIII— Development of Children, Child Health and Preventive Pediatrics, Dietetics. 

eee Psychology and Mana gement and Public Administration relating to 
e G 1 Ten. 

. Hach paper shall be of 3 hours’ duration and shall carry 100 marks. 
(7) The Practical examination shall consist of Oral and Practical tests and shall carry 


marks as under— 
Oral sue ee ae ee ted .. - 100 marks 


Practical ... sQ ar ae “es Ne 200 marks ‘ 

(8) In order to pass the examination, a candidate must obtain 50 per cent. of the total 
marks in Written and Oral and 50 per cent of the total marks in the Practical. 

(9) As soon as possible after the examination, the Syndicate shall publish a list of 
successful candidates arranged in order of merit. Each successful candidate shall be given 
a diploma in the form prescribed in the Appendix. 

(10) The limits of subjects shall be as follows :— 

(a) Applied Anatomy, including Hmbrylogy and Developmental Anomalies; Applied 
Physiology and Psychology of Childhood. 

(6) The growth and development from Bitth to Adolescence. 

(c) The care of the well and the ill child, including Prophylatis, Hygiene and Mental 
supervision, specially preventive Pediatrices I 

(d) Dietetics of normal and abnormal children. 

(e) Diseases of Children, including their Pathology, Prevention and Treatment. 

(f) Legislation and Public Administration in regard to the care of children, including 


the methads ofant Welfare Centre. ‘ 

The above list Ae or added to by the Syndicate from time to time on the 
recommendation of the Bard of Higher Studies in Pediatrics or, until if is constituted, by 
the Board of Studies in Medicine. 

Note :—(1) An institution recognised for the purpose of this diploma must be either a 
Children's Hospital having not less than 50 medical beds or Children’s Department of a 
General Hospital containing not less than 50 children’s beds. 

(2) Attendances must be so arranged as to allow students to study a variety of infec- 
tious diseases according to their prevalences 

(3) The term childhood includes the age period from birth to adolescence, 

‘The detailed syllabus within the lings of the subject shall be Jaid down by the Board 
of Studies in Medicine or by the Board of Higher Studies in Pediatrics when appointed 
subject to the sanction by the Syndicate.’ : 










S. DUTTA, 
Registrar. 


Notification No. €/219/4/Affl. & 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22, read with Sub-section (8) ` 
of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VILT of 1904), the Governor is pleased to 
order that, with effect from the commencement of the Session 1950-51, the Burdwan Raj P 
College shall be affiliated to the Caloutta University in Bengali 2nd language up tothe T.A, 
and B.A. (Pass) svanddrds, with the permission to present candidates for the examina tions a 
in the subjects from 1952 and not earlier. i 
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UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 
Delhi, the Ist August, 1951. 


A 


The undermentioned candidate for Qualifying Examination held in April, 1951, who 
was proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have resorted to unfair meaus 


in the course of the examination has been disqualified from passing the Qualifying Exami- 
nation held in April, 1951. š : 


Roll No. Name of candidate Father's name College 


I 708 ` Brahma Deo Tiwari Shri Kesha @@peo Tiwari Shri Ram College of 
Commerce. ° 


T, P. 8. IYER, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 
Delhi, the Ist August, 1951. 


The undermentioned vandidates for the BA. Q s held in April, 1951, 
who were proved to the gatisfaction of the Executive Counet! to have been guilby of mis- 
conduct in the examination room, have been disqualified from passing the examination hled 
in April, 1951 :— I i 


+ 


Roll No. Name of candidate College 
274 i Hari Gobind Bedi ; Ramjas 
276 Janak Raj Sahdev Central 
289 Kapal Dev Gupta Central 


T. P. S. IYER, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 
Delhi, the Ist August, 1951. 


The undermentioned candidates for the various University examinations held in April- 
May, 1951, who were proved to the satisfaction of the Executiv: Council to have resorted to 
unfair means in the course of the examination. have been expelled from the University and 


declared tq be not fit and*proper persons tc be admitted to any future examination of the 
University :— l ' 


S. No. Name of examination Roll Enrol- Name of Father's name College 
No. ment No. Candidate 
1 B.A. (Pass) 572 0.1999 Naresh Chand L. o> Ex-student of 
Jain Shri Ram Col- 
lege of Com 
merce. 
9 B.A. Honours (Maths.) 845 R.2259 Prem Prakash Shri K. L. Ramjas 
Mittal Mittal . 
3 Certificate of Profici- 43 1.1813 Ram Pratap Ch. Brij Lal Faculty of Law 
ency (Punjab) in Bishnoi 
Law 
T, P. S IYER. 
© wo + Registrar, 


OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 
Hyderabad Deccan—7 
Notification No. 27/Academic, August 22/28, 1951. 


= 
It is hereby notifed that K. B Sharnappa 8/o Narasappa First Year student of th 
Badruka College of Commerce, Hyderabad Deccan, has been expelled and is debarred from 


Š joining any College of this Univ:rsity as be has been found guilty of falsification of docu- 
Qy n nts; 
By order of the Vice-Chancellor, 

æ (Sd) Illegih]e 

s . Registrar. 

= 

& 
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OSMANIA UNIVERSITY ° 
Hyderabad—Dn. 
Notification. Dated 28rd July, 1951. 


The Committee of Examinations has found the undermenitioned candidate guilty of 
malpractice at the Intermedia% (Arts) Examination held in April, 1951, and has resolved 
that this candidate be rusticated for a period of two years and that the result of the 
candidate at the Intermediate (Arts) Examination held in April, 1951, he cancelled. 

He is not allowed to appear at @hy Intermediate (Arts) Examination earlier than 
April, 1953. 


Roll No. Name 
2697 Hanmanth Rao Narayan Rao Deshpande, 
son of Narayan Rao Deshpande. 
a By Order of the Vice-Chancellor, 
(Sd.) K. M. ACHARYA, 


Offg. Controller of Examinations, 


° NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 
No. Ex/20827 of 1951 Dated the 12th July, 1951. 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who are found guilty of having 
practised unfair means at the University Examinations held in March and April, 1951, are 
declared to have failed at the respective examinations, have forfeited their claims to 
exemptions, if any, earned by.them either at the examinations held this year or in any 
previous year and that they are further debatred from appearing at any University or 
College Examination before the dates mentioned against their respective names :— 


INTERMEDIATE ARTS EXAMINATION 








Seat No. ‘ Name College =, ; Year , 
3687 Dave, Divyaprabha Narmadashanker Samaldas College, Bhavnagar Ist-Jan , 1954 
2066 “~Dubhashi, Balkrishna Vinayak Ramnarain Ruja College, 

| Bombay Do 1953 
9184 Kher, Indu Ramchandra Khalsa College, Bombay Do 1953 
9608 Khona, Loxmich tansey R. D. & S H. National College, 

Bandra Do 1953 
3428 Mehta, Tarak Jayendra ° L. D. College, Ahmedabad Do -1958 
3497 Patel, Manilal Chhaganlal Samaldas College, Bhavnagar Do 1983 
\ 
B.A, EXAMINATION 

526 ‘Tsrani, Kishore Isarshing St. Kavier’s College, Bombay Ist Jan, , 1958 
1401 Desai, Dinkerrai Maganlal A. B. Garda College, Navsari Do 1953 
1402 ` Khatri, Usman Ahmed er. T. B. College, Surat Do 1953 
2168 Mogul, Eruch Hormasji ~ Ramnarain Ruja College, Bombey Do 1958 
9824 Patel, Tansukh Purushottam Baroda College, Baroda Do 1958 

INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE EXAMINATION 
© 
192 Nassirabadwaala, Adi Manekshaw Siddharth College, Bombay Ist Jan., 1953 
528 Patel, Narendra Ratilal Siddharth College, Bombay Do 1953 
2703 Trivedi, Muknndlal Trambaklal Dharmendrasinjhji College, 
Rajkot Do 1953’ 
2740 Desai, Shashikant Dhirajlal Dharmendrasinhii College, ° P 
Rajkot š Do 1953 
9945 Ravjani, Ramjanali Kasamali Bahauddin College, Junagadh Do 1958 ə 
4 
e \ n 
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B.Sc. EXAMINATION 


` Seat No. Name College Year 
97 Shahani, Ghansham Kishinchan:i Bhavan’s College, Andheri 1st Jan , 1954 
349 Guruswami, T. P. Ramnarain Ruia College, Bombay Do 1958 
1722 Deshpande, Yeshwant Waman" St Xavier’s College, Bombay Do 1953 
9554 Shukla, Harshadrai Krishnashanker Gujarat College, Ahmedabad Do 19538 
8 


S E (MECH. @RILEC.. 
111 Udhwani Kishin Chellaram V. J. T. Institute, Bombay Do 1953 


By order; 
S. R, DONGERKERY, 
University Registrar. 


NOTIFICATION OF THE pee ae OF POONA 


Ganeshkhind, Poona—7. 
No. Ex/BAB/9636. Dated the 19th July, 1981. 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty 
of having resorted io unfair means at the University Examinations held in, March/April. 
1951, are declared ‘to have failed at the respective examinations, and that they have further 
ie a appearing at any Examinations of this University before the 1st of 

anuary, — 


` 


Seat Name of the candidate Examination at College 
No. which appeared 
51 Bhalerao, Keshav Mahadeo Inter. Arts. Fergusson College, Poona 
881 Pednekar, Vithal Wamanrao Inter. Arts, Nowrosjee Wadia Colle ge» 
; I Poona—1. 
1214 Bargir. Dastgir Usuf Inter. Arts. Willingdon College, 
Sangli. 
"1217 Chitale, Sham Krishan Inter. Arts. Willingdon College, 
Sangli. 
1345 Jadhav, Pandurang Ramji Inter. x S P. T. College, Nasik. 
- 1511 Dastur, Mohelli Dinshawiji Inter. Arts. H, P. T. College, Nasik. 
2217 Meher, Shantilal Dagaduram Inter. Arts. Ahmednagar ' College, 
Ahmednagar. 
2236 Pathan, Bahadurkhan Amirkhan Inter. Arts. Ahmednagar Oollege. 
9239 Rafioddin Ahmed Inter, Arts, Ahmednagar College, 
979 Talsangi, Abdul Lateef Mahiboob cP, Inter, Sc. Nowrosjee Wadia College, 
Poona-—-1. 
8 Gaikwad, Dattatray Shiwram B.Sc. Fergusson College, Poona 
` : —-A, 
449 Deshmugg, Vishvanath Narhar B. Se. Nowrosjee Wadia College, 
Poona—t. 
914 Pereira, Aloysias Joseph ` B.S&e. Nowrosjee Wadia College, 
Poona—l, | 
° 
l M. A. MOGHE, 
Registrar. 
® f. 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 


Notification. Dated the 4th August, 1951, 
„Tt is notified that— | 


1. An M.A. candidate, whose thesis is not received on or before the date fixed for the 
purpose, will be taken to have absented himself in thesis. Further, if he does not appear 
for Vive Voce Examination on the date and time notified, he will be treated as absent from 
the examination. 

2. (à Gurdip Singh son of 8, Hazura Singh, Roll No. 502, Intermediate Examination 
1950, Registered No. 48 Dm. 324, i whose place the person mentioned in (ii) below actually 
tock the examination has been discMMified for 5 years and his result has also been quashed ; 

(ii) Gian Chand Sehgal son ot Shri Sarwan Das Sehgal (Roll No. 9936, B.A. April 
1951 Examination) Regd. No. 48 Dm. 20, 4th year class student of D. M. College, Moga, 
who actually appeared in the Intermediate Examination for Gurdip Singh referred to in (i) 
above has been disqualified for 5 years. 

3. To check impersonation at the Intermediate and Degree Examinations, private 
male candidates are required to submit their Photographs along with the admission forms. 


BHUPAL SINGH, 
Registrar. 


BOARD OF HIGH SCHOOL AND INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION , AJMER, 
BHOPAL AND VINDHYA PRADESH, AJMER. 


«The following candidates whose particulars are given against each, having attempted 
to use unfair means at the Hxaminations of the Board for 1951 have. been debarred from 
appearing at the Examinations of the Board noted against each :— 


(1)°16—Abdul Chani Ramzan Bakshi—Bhinai (Ajmer)—Disqualified from the High 
School Examination of 1951 and debarred from the High School Examination of 1952. ’ 

(2) 3844—Tarachand Jain (Primus)—Kanhaiyalal Jain—Ajmer—(Do). 

(3) 625—Chatur Bhuj Bhura Lal—Ajmer—(Do). 


(4) 1456—Radhey Shyam Sharma—Ram Dhan Sharma—Rly. Indian Boys’ High 
School Bandikui—Disqualified from the High School Examination of 1951 and debarred 
from the High Schoo] Examination of 1952. 


(5) 1483—Hari Ram Dass Prem Dass—Husband Memorial High School, Ajmer— 


Disqualified from the High School Examination of 1951 and debarred from the High School 
Examination of 1952 ° 


(6) 1493—Kishan Lal Mathur Ghisulal Mathur—Husband Memorial High School, 


Ajmer—Disqualified from the High School Examination of 1951 and debarred from the High 
School Examination of 1952. 


(7) 1568—Assudo Parsram—Parsram—Govt High School for Sindhis No: 8, Ajmer— 


Disqualified from igh Schoo] Examination of 1951 and debarred from the High School 
Examination of 1 


(8) 1836—Jamiatrei Bhatia—Kotumal—Mahatma Gandhi Vidyalaya, Ajmer. Dis- 
qualified from the High School Examination of 1951 and debarred from the High Schooj 
Examination of 1952. 


(9) 1957—-Munna Lal Rawat—Mool Chand Rawat—Govt. Moinia Islamia High 
School, Ajmer.— Disqualified from the High Schoo] Examination of 1951 and debarred from 
the''High School. 


(10) 2456—Narain Lilaram Raisinghani—-Lila Ram—Govt. High School for Sindhis 
No. 3 Beawar.—Disqualified from thigh School Examination of 1951 and debarred from 
the High School Examination of 1952. i 


(11; 8059--Rajendrakumar Khare—Jageshwar Dayal Khare—Maharaja High School; 
Chatarpur (V. P.)—Disqualified from the High School Examination of 1951. 


(12) 8820—Abdul Waheed Khan Abdul Quadir Khan—Hamidia Jehangiria School, 
Bhopal—Disqualified from the High Schco] Examination of 1951 and debarred from the High 
School Examination of 1952. @ | 


(13) 8495—Abdul Rafiq—Abdul Ghafoor Shahjehani Model High School, Bhopal, Dis- 
qualified from the High School Examination of 1951 and debarred from the High School 
Examination of 1952. 


(14) 3464—-Salahuddin Siddiqui Rafiuddin Siddiqui—Shahjehani Model High sat, 
Bhopal.—Disqualified from the High School Examination cf 1951 and debarred from the 
High S:hool Examination of 1952, : ° 





a \ | | ee - 


k. 
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` INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


' (1) 2641--(Miss) Ruki Kundanmal Israni—Kundan Mal Tahilram—Baroda—Disquali- 
fied from the Inter. Exam. of 1951 and debarred from appearing at the Inter. Exam. 
of 1952. 

(2) 2941—Krishna Kutty Panicker—Keshava Pillai K. N. Trivendrum—Disqualified 
from the Inter. Exam. of 1951 and debarred from appearing at the Inter. Exam. of 1952, 

(8) 8268—Hingorani Lal Alimcband—Alim Chand, D, A. V. Inter-College, Ajmer 
(Do). 8 
(4) 3979—Kodu Chiiandas Tewani Chijandas Uderno Mal—Do—Do— 
(5) 8562—Bbsnwar Singh Rathore Bagh Sing—Do—Do. ' 
(6) 872383—Rataneshwar Prasad Gauri Shankar—lyzgava—S. D. P. Inter: College, 
“Beawar-—Do, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR, SRINAGAR 
Notification No. 1/Mise. of 1951. 


The following candidates have been disqualified from appearing al any examination of 
the Universisy for having nsed unfair means at the annual examination, held in 1951, as 
shown below, for the period and under the statute (Chapter QXXITI Section C—Conduet of 
examinations), shown against each. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 


Roll Name of the Father’s name Residence or institu- Period for, and the 
No. candidate tution from which statute under which, 
` appeared disqualified. 
287 Bansi Lal Kachru Pt. Nila Kanoth- D, A. V. High School, 2 years (1951 and 
Kachroo Raipawari, Sri- 1952) under Addl. 
nagar. Statute 12 
479 Mohd. Sultan Najar Mr. Noor Mohd. Govt. High School 2 years (1951 and 
Najar Nawakadal, Sri- 1952) under Addl. 
nagar, Statute 12 
651 Gulam Mohi-ud-dia Mr, Mohamad Sidiq Central High School, 2 years (1951 and 
Zargar Zargar Srinagar. . 1952) under Addi 


Statute 11b). 
923 Autar Kishen Wali @t. Rugh Nath Nationa} High School, 2 years (1951 and 


Wali rinagar. 1952) under Addl. 
Statute 11(b). 

1231 Jawahar Lal Mattoo Pt Shamboo Nath S P. High School, 2 years (1951 and 

Mattoo Srinagar. 1952) under .Addt. 








Statute 11(b). 
1867 Mohamad Ramzan Mr. Abdul Aziz Sih 8. A. High sp... (1951 and 
952) under Addi. 


Sih Bhadarweh. 
Statute 12. 
2207 Baljit Singh 8, Surjit Singh 8. R. High School, 1 year (1951) under 
Jammu. , Addl. Statute 1! (a). 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


(8) 47-499—S-50—Radha Krishen—Pt. Balbaddstm —8. P. College, Srinagar. One year 
(1951) under Additicnal Statute ll(a;. I 

(9) 187-880—S-50—Jawahir Lal Kotha—Pt. Bhola Nath Kotha S. P. College—Sri- 
nagar. 8 years (1951, 1952 and 1953* under Additional Statute 12. 

(10) 188 881—S-50—Poshkar Nath Misri Pt. Prem, Nath--S. P. College, Srinagar. 
3 years (1951, 1952 and 1953) under Additional Statute 12). 

(11) 459-116—S-49. Badrinath Dullo Pt. Tarachand Dnalloo—Matiyar Rainawari, 
Srinagar. (3 years (959 1959 and 1958) under Additional Statute 12). 


B.A. AND B.80. EXAMINATION 


e - 
(12) 289.4—-P-49—Arjan Nath—Pt. Sundri Koul—Gandhi Memoriat College; Srinagar, 
2 wears (1951 and 1952) under Additional Statute 11(b), 


° š / 


` 
- re * 
` 
* . 
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UNIVERSITY OF LUCKNOW 


Notice 
€ 


The foNowing candidates who attempted to use unfair means at the University and 
other examinations of 1951ghave been expelled from the examinations concerned and awarded 
punishment as noted below against each :— 


` - > 
P ; 


Roll Enrol- Name of candidate Father’s name xai. at Punishment awarded 


No. ment No. which 
appeared 
5 A,W.169 Amarnath Pandey Pt Raghubir 3B.A.(Hons.) Debarred from appearing 
Sahay Pandey at all exam. of the Uni- 
ç versity for 1951, He 
will not be permitted to 
@ appear at the BA. 


, (Hons.) Exam. of 1952. 
He will also not be eli- 
gible for re-admission to 
the University earlier 
than the session 1952-53. 


331 Sx56 Dhira:krishna My. H.K.Kapoor B.Se.(Pass) Expelled from the B,A. 
Kapoor š ‘Pass) Exam, of 1951. 

and debarred from ap- 

pearing at all exams. of 

the University up to 

1952 He will not be 

eligible for re-admission 

to the University earlier 

than the session 1952-53. 


294 AX848 Gurder Singh Sardar Rakha Singh B.A.(Pass) Expelled from the B.A. 
I {Pass} Exam. of 1951 

° and debarred from ap- 

pearing at all exams. of 

~ + the University up to 1952. 

He will not be eligible 

for re-admission to the 





University earlier than 

a | the session 1952-53, 
324 .W.22 Bhagwan Lal Sah Sri Jugal B.Sc.(Pass) Expelled from the B.Sc. 
| Kishore Sah Pass Exam. of 1951 and 


debarred from appearing 

at all exams. of the Uni- 

versity up to 1952, He 

will not be eligible for 

re-admission to the Uni- 

< versity earHer than the 
. session 1952-53, 


a8  SR93 Kailash Chandra Sri Laita Pd. M.B.B.8. Expelled from October 
Bhatnagar Bhatnagar (Part I) exam. of 1950 and de- 

barred from appearing 

@ba!l exams. of the Uni- 

versity up to Oct, 1951. 


Rambumar Singhal Sri Ram Chandra PAM T, Expelled from the Pre. 
i Medical Test gf 195999 
and is not permitted to 
z appear at the P.M.T. of 
1961 also. 


r 
a 
. 
- 
* 
. . & 
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UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA 
Notification i 
The undermentioned candidates, having resorted to unfair means at the High School 


Examiration of 1951, are hereby debarred trom appearing at any Examination of the 
University as noted against each :— 


& 
Roll š Name Institution, or place Gp the Year for which debarred 
No. case of private candid 98bs) 
from where appeared ° 
50 Brijendra Sahai Mathnr Maharaja’s High School, Present examination cancelled 
Jaipur and further debarred from 
I appearing at any exam. be- 
fore March, 1955 
1078 Gopal Lal Jat _ Agarwal High School, Present examination cancelled 
Jaipur and? further debarred from 
appearing at any exam. of 
1952. ` 
1179 Mohammed Nizamuddin Muslim H. School, Jaipur Do. 
1578 Hanuman Pr. Yadava Darbar H. School, Jaipur Do. 
1956 Vimal Chand Jain Private (Jaipur) Do. 
2300 Gutta Ram Ahir Sharda Sadan, Mukandgarh Do. e 
2803 Jagdish Prasad Saraf . Do. š Do. ° 
2812 Purushottam Pareek | Do. | Do. 
2658 Nand Lal Goenka S.R.H. School, Lachmangarh Do. 
2692 Durga Dutta Chamaria Private (Sikar Distt.) Do. 
2978 Shashi K. Gupta Hateh H. School, Udaipur Present exam. cancelled. 


4046 Durga Prasad Sharma Yashwant H. School, Alwar Present exam. cancelled and 
further debarred from appear- 
ing at any exam. of 1952. 


4108 Laxmi Narain Jaiman Do. Do. 
4204 Sohan Lal Yaday ` Do. Present exam. cancelled. 


4457 Banarsidas Sharma” Bhimraj H. School, Barrod Present exam. cancelled and 
further debarred from appear: 
ing at any exam. of 1952. 


5107 Khem Raj Joshi §.8.P.H. School, Jodhpur Present exam. cancelled and 
i further debarred from appear- 
i any exam. before 1955. 


5180 Moola Ram Darbar H. School, Barmer De from appearing at 
any exam. of 1952; (He was 
detained from appearing at 
the exam. of 1951 on account 
of shortage in attendance but 
managed to appear at the 
same by giving false state 
ment to the Supdt. or tne 
Exam. centre). 





5507 Rajendra K. Gupta Shri Umed H. School, Present exam. cancelled. 
Jodhpur . 
5538 Deo Kishan B. Darbar H. School, Bali Present exam. cancelled and 
Chowhan further debarred from appear- 
| ing at any exam. of 1952. 
6100 Ugam Chand @hia Private (Jodbpur) Present exam cancelled and 


further debarred from appear- 
ing at any exams. of 1952 and 


1968. 
ey, e 
. Sd. M. M. VARMA, 
@ Registrar. 
University of Rajputana. 
-a ' a 
, ° 
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UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Conacil by Resolution No. 10 of 8th August, 1951, with 
eed to the cases of candidates using unfair means in the I.A. and I.8c. Examinations 
of 1951. 

The Hxamination of the following candidates. have been cancelled and they have been 
debarted from appearing at any examination of this University until 1953 :— 


k. 
Roll & No. Name of the candidate College 
Gau. N83 Sarojendu Das Gupta Cotton Coll., Gauhati (I. Se.) 


Karim. 28 Jyotiriadra N Roychoudhuri Karimganj College (I.Sc.) 
Shi. 112 Syamal Kanti Deychoudhuri St. Anthony’s College, Shillong (1.Sc.) 
Shi. 156 Prithwish Chandra Datta D 


0 
Tez. 15 Devananda Datta Darrang Cok., Tezpur (1.Se.) 
Bar. 3.) Achyut Chandra Das M. C. College, Barpeta (1.A.) 
Shi. 109 Jawala Prasad Bawri St. Anthony’s Coll, Shillong (1.A.) 
Shi. N.60 Debendra Nath Das St. Edmand’s Coll., Shillong T.A. 
. E Sd. P. DATTA, 
° Registrar, 
r . Gauhati University. 


. THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 
Baroda, 1st Aug., 1961. : 
_ Notification No. SR(C)51-VIT-61—M.364. 


Subject :—Rustication of Shri Maheschandr aChampaklal Atmaram Bhukhanwals. 


76 


Shri Maheschandra Champaklal Atmaram Bhukhanwals. a student of the B.Sc. Previous 
a Class in this University, having been found guilty of offering s bribe to the Dean, of the 
Faculty of Technology (including Engineering) for seeking admission to the First Year 
Engineering Degree Class, is hereby rusticated under the direction of the Syndicate fora 
period of three years from 21.7.51, 
The Syndicate have further resolved that he be debarred from being admitted to any 
Faculty of this University in future. 


: Sd. Illegible, 
Registrar. 


Notification of GH een SAYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA, 
i Baroda, Ist. August, 1951. 
No. MS/25/81-52. 


It is hereby notified that the following candidates, who have been found guilty of having 
practised unfair means at the various examinations held by this University in March-April, 
1951 of this University, are hereby declared ta have faileé at the respective Examinations 
and to. have forfeited theic claims to exemptions, if any, earned by them at the examination 
held this year or in any previous year. y are further debarred from appearing at any 
University or Faculty examination till let January, 1953 :— 


Seat No. Name Tustitution Examination 
99 Sunderlal Mohaulal Shah Intermediate Colgge F. Y, Arts. 
173 Sharatchandra Parushottam Khale Do Inter. Arts. 
169 Dhanunjay Mukundrao Shringarpure Faculty of Science Inter. Science. 
961 Chandrahas Kasandas Parikh Do Do 
J91 Kishorkant Nanalal Shah Intermediate College Inter. Commerce. 
: ° 
By Order, 
Sd. Illegible, ç 
Registrar. 


@ è 11-1772P—1x 
9 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE PANJAB 


Senate Hall, Lahore. The 24th January, 1961. 


Notification—-Disqualification, 1950. š 


It ia hereby notified for general information thet in connection with the Examinations 
held in 1950 two hundred and fifty-two (252) candidat ve been disqualified :— 


(a). Fiffeen (15) for 5 sears for impersonation and smuggling answer-books from? 
outside. 


(b) Forty-three (48) for 3 years for copying or making use or attempting to make 
use of books or notes. 

. (c) One hundred and thirty-three (183) for 2 years for copying, making use or 
attempting to make use of books or notes, etc., for using other unfair means in 
the examination hall, possession of fire arms and for obtaining admission to the 
examination by making false representations in their admission forms. 

(d) Sixty-one (61) for the year of examination only W. _ 
(0, Having been found in possession of books, notes or references which could be 
used but were not made use of in tlfe examination hall. 


(it) Disobedience or misbehaviour in the examination hall. 





(tit) Disclosing identity or making peculiar marks in the answer-books. i 

(e) Answer-books of 4 candidates were cancelled. . i 

Name of examination - "No. of candidates disqualihed 
Matriculation D sia das Sar ss; sisi 170 
Intermediate ose x sks a bes pi 50 
B.A. & B.Sc. a eee Pee si aoe ik 

> - ERL. is sss se ss sis m 6 ° 
Adib Alam jas an o. ss ane bs = 12 
Adib Fazil aas ta ae Sh 1 
First Examination in Engineering a cae ae oes 1 
Munshi Fazil Sx saç 5 
Certificate in Commerce Examination ... isi 1 
Honours in Pashto ... ` 1 
Total eee wie sist iik see r. 


Twenty-one cases, marked (*) in the list, are under consideration. Names of the dis- 
qualified candidates will be notified as soon as these cases &re decided. 


A Hot showing full particulars of the disqualified candidates and of the candidates whose 
cages are under consideration, is enclosed. 
e 


M. BASHIR, 
l Registrar, 


University of the Panjab. 


s 
NOTIFICATION—DISQUALIFICATION , 
G š 
~ Tha following candidates have been disqualified from appearing at any examination of 
r e University for the period noted against their names for using unfair means at the annual 
> upplementary examinations held in 1950 under Regulations for the Conduct of Examina- 
ions, Chapter V at pages 132-140 of the Panjab University Calendar 1930-51. 
Jot 8 T T 
è , ` ° 
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MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1950 : 
Š 
Zo š Institution Regulation under 
e Z Demre Candi- Father's Name or Offence which & period for 
E g i District 3 , which disqualified 
n. Ñ 
1 **279 [Iqbal Ahmad e&Dr. Mohd, Abdul Karachi Book in Regulation 11(b) page 
Aziz Mallick Aziz possession 136 for 1950 only 
*2 281 Mohd. Mustahsan Zahur-ul-Hasan Do. i Under consideration 
Zaidi Zaidi ° 
$3 684 Abrar Saeed Ahmed Saeed Do. Do. 
*4 685 Khurshid Ali Mohd. Ibrahim Do. Do. 
Khan Khan 
*5 695 Mirza Mu'eeb Mirza Aziz Do. Do. 
Ahmed Ahmad 
*6 696 Ahmad Ali Shafqat Ali Do. Do. 
T 788 Mohd. Nabi Mohd. Yusaf Do, Paper ix in Regulation 11(b) page 
Khan Khan possession 186 for 1950 only 
. 8 1898 Zafar Iqbal Nizam-ud-Din Attock Book in Do. 
possession 
9 1408 Ghulam Shabbir. Moff. Hayat Do. Papers in Do. 
possessién 
10 1614 Mohd. Amin Ghulam Rasul Gujrat Do. Do. 
11 1806 Sh. Mabboob Sh. Abdul ` Do. Smuggling Regulation 13 page 
Alam Rehman 136 for 1950, 1951, 
ý 1962, 1953 and 1954 
12 1886 Mohammad Ch. Sher Dil Jhelum Copying ‘Regulation 12 page 
Aslam ° 136 for 1950 and 
1951 
18 2009 Mushtaq Ahmad Mohd. Said «Do. Do. Do. 
14 2041 Khair Mohd. Malik Mohd. Quetta Weapon in Regulation 17-B page 
Kabir possession ee for 1950 and 
*15 2257 Mohd. Rafiq Ch. Fatéh Ali | TLyallpur Under consideration 
16 2864 Atta Mohd. Ch. Mohd. Do. Smuggling Regulation 13 page 
Abdullah 136 for 1950, 1951, 
1952, 1953 and 1954 
17 2560 Shaukat Ali Zafar Ali Lyallpur Copying Regulation 12 page. 
186 for 1950 and 
. 1951 
18 2561 Sardar Mohd. Ch. Nor Mohd. Do. Attempt to Do. 
use unfair - 
f means . 
19 2565 Ghulam Sarwar Mohd. Sharif Do. Do. Do. 
20 2585 Bashir Bernar ernard Do. Copying Do. 
21 2856 Syed Mush yed Mashug Ali Multan Impersona- Regulation 13 page 
Ali tion 186 for 1950, 1951, 
: 1952, 1953 and 1954 
22 2880 Abdul Waheed’ Abdul Raheem Do. Copying Regulation 12 page 
186 for 1950, 1951 
23 3107 Mohd. Hanif ` M. Mohd. Sargodha Paperin Regulation 11(b) page 
Ramzan possession 186 for 1950 only 
24 3142 Atta-ur-Rehman Khushi Mohd. Do. o ` Do. 
25 3196 Mohammad Ch. Ali Gohar Do, Attempt to Do. 
Ismail Sindhu use unfair 
@ means 
26 3311 Hazari Lal Lal Chand Sialkot Misbehaviour Regulation 17 (3) 
and dis- page 139 for 1950 
obedience and 1951 
*27 3582 Nazir Ahmad Ch. Karim Do. 5 Under consideration 
Aftab Bakhsh 
28 3731 Khawaja Mohd. Kh. Ayub Ali Rawalpindi For not haug, Regulation 17 (2), 
Hassan ; ing over thè page 138 for 1950 


answer book 


only 
to the Supdt. 


.. P 


** There is another unfair means case against Roll No. 279 which is still under 


consideration. 


a °>’ 
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» 2 . 
i 45 3: Institution Regulation under 
2 < sar ha andi- Father’s Name. or Offence which & period for 
ao ° District which disqualified 
n m 
*29 3745 M. Naeem M. Ismail Do. Under consideration 
Farouki Farouki e 
30 8764 Mohammad Azad Abdullah Do. Papers in Regulation 11(b) page 
` possession 186 for 1950 only 
31 4252 Malik Mohd. Ch. Ali Bux Do. Copying Regulation 12 page 
Younis ak É 136 for 1950 and 
| 1951 
32 4971 Manzur Illahi Fazal Tilabi Do. Attempt to De. 
Chashti Chisbti use unfair 
` means 
33 4862 Abdul Malik Ghulam Muhyid Quetta Copying and Regulation 12 and 17 
Din disobedience pages 186 and 129 
to Supdt. for 1950 and 1951 
*84 4989 Syed Abdul Syed Khair Bahawalpur @ .... Under consideration 
Rahman Shake Mohd. Shab. 
35 4994 Ahmad Ali ` Mohd. Din Rahim Yar Attemptto Regulation 12, page 
Khan use unfair 186 for 1950 and 
l l meaus 1951 
86 5060 Nisar Mohd. Fazal-i-Rabman' Peshawar Smuggling Regolation 18 page 
186 for 1950, 1951, 
| . . 1952, 1953 and 1954 
37 5064 S. Ali Ahmad , 8. Abdul Rehman Quetta Copying Regulation 12 page 
| è ' 186 for 1950 and 
1951 
88 5262 Inayat Ali Chiragh Din Lahore Attempt to Do. 
. ` use unfair 
means. 
89 5317 Mubarik Ali Ch, Taj-ud-Din Do. Copying Do. 
40 5859 Mohd. Younes M. Abdul Majid Do. Do. Do. 
Khan Khan 
41 5377 Asim Ahmad Anie-ud-Din Do. False repre- Regulation 14(a) page 
. Ahmad septation 187 for 1950 and 
© 1951 
42 5390 Mian Shankat Mian Badar Din Do. Communica- Regulation 16 page 
Hussain ting with Ex- 138 for 1950 and 
. aminer with 1951 l 
the object of 
infiu egine 
hi . 
43 5398 Mohd. Sadiq Abdullah Khan Do. , ' > Do. 
- Khan 
44 5433 Mahboob Ali Barkat Ali Khan Do False repres- Regulation 14 (a), page 
han entation 187 for 1950 and 
1951 
45 5508 Ali Mohd. ' Nawab Din Do. Do. Do, 
46 5565 Jamil Ahmad Umar-ud-Din Do. Do. Do. 
Bhatti Bhatti 
47 5620 Mohd. Hanif Mohd. Shafi @o. Do. Do. 
48 5760 Bh. Mobarak Ali gis Khair-ud- Da. Do. Do. 
in 
49 5808 Zia Ullah Qureshi m Karim Do. Do. Do. 
Ullah 
50 5810 Mohd. Zaki Mohd. Shaf Do. Do. Do. 
51 5825 Abdu] Samad Ghulam Mohd. . Do. Do. Do. 
52 5851 Mohd Asi Taj Mohd. Do. Do. Do. 
58 597) Fazel-ud-Din Amir Bakhsh Do Smuggling Regulation 13 page 
Akhghar 136 for 1950, 1951, 
- I 1952, 1953 and 1954 
ay 54 6024 Jafar Hussain Syed Haider Do False repre- Regulation 14(a) page 
poe Hussain sentation — 137 for 1950 and 
° l 1951 
2 55 6102 Mobd. Rashid Fateh Mohd. Do. Do. Do. f 
- 4 
= ° : ae 
p e ° 







1951] 


Name of Candi- 
date 


Serial No. 
Roll No, 


56 6296 Shah Din 
57 7962 Bakhat Bhari 
$8 8569 Muhammad 


Yousaf Ah Shah 
*59 8835 Muzaffar Malik 


; 60 9844 Mohammad 
Hanif 


61 10248 Sh. Nasir-ud-Din Sh@nams-ua- 


62 11181 Firoz Khan . 


63 11182 Ghulam Hassan Fazal Ilahi 


64 11184 Ghulam Nabi 
65 11186 Mohd. Asiam 
°66 11188 Mohd. Azam 


67 11190 Mohd. Farzand M. Abdul 


68 11193 Mohd. Zaman 
69 11368 Mohd, Aslam 


70 11458 Mohd. Zafar Ali Mohd. Khan 


han 


71 11660 Allah Diwaya 


72 11909 Amjad . Ali 


73 11988 Mohd. Latif 
Dilshad, 

74 11992 Mohd. Ismali 

75 11993 Iftikhar Ali 


76 12030 Zafar Ali 


77 12043 Mohd. Amin 


78 12181 Fazal Elahi 


79 12195 Shaukat Ali 
@. : 


Ghulam Qadir 
School, Bagh- use unfair- 


hanpura means 
Islamia High Books in 
Din School, She- possesston 
ranwala Gate; 
. Lahore 
M. Abdul D.B. High Attempt to 
Rehman School, P.O. use unfair 


Adhwal . means 
Do Do. 
M. Lal Khan Do Copying 
M. Baz Khan Do. Do. 
M. Nadar Khan Do Book in 
possession . 
Do. Copying 
Rehman 
M. Rajwali Do. Do. 
Ghulam Mohd. Sir Sikandar Book in 


Govt. High possession 
School Hassan 
Abdal ° 
Govt. High Papers in 


School, Pindi possession 
I Gheb 
Pir Bux Khan Govt. High Do. 


School, Jampur 
. (D. G. Khan) 


Govt. High Copying 
School, Gujran-: 
wala 
Mehraj Din Do. Attempt to 
use unfair 
means 
Ghulam Hussain Do. Book in 
possession ` 
Ch. Ali Mohd Do. Do. 
Mohd. Bashir Do. Copying 
Allah Ditta Do. Attempt $P 
use unfair 
means 
M. Ghuiam M.A. High Paper in 
Rascol Islamia possession 
School, 
Gujranwala 
M. Abdul Ghaffar Do, Do. 
a 


Govt. High Attempt to Regulation 
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NOTIFICATIONS 
° 
' Institution Regulation under 
Father’s Name or Offence which & period for: 
District which disqualified 
Mohd. Din Dé. Attempt to Regulation 12, page 
use unfair 186 for 1950 and 
% means 1951 
Abdul Star a Do, Do. 
High School, ` l 
@ Mianwali Ss 
Syed Amanat Hanfa Isla- Papersin Regulation 11(0), page 
Ali Shah . mia High possession 186 for 1950 only ` 
Scheo!, Kasur = 
Allah Din Malik Govt. Central Under consideration 
Model High 
School, Labore 


12, page 
136 ‘for 1950 and 
1951 
Regulation Hb}, 
page 196 fer 1950 
only 


Regulation 12, page 
186 for 1959 and 
. 1951 
De, 


Do. 


Do 
Regulation. 11(b), 
page 136 for 1950 
Regulation 12, page 
186 for 1950° and 
1951 


Do. 
Regulation 11b), 
page 186 for 1950 
only, 


Do 


Do, 


Regulation 12, page 


186 for 1950 and 
1951 ` 


Do. 
Regulation 11 (a), 
page 136 for 1950 ` 
only 
Regulation 11(b) 


page 186 for 1950 
only 
Regulation 19, pdge 
186 for 1950 and 
1951 


Do. 


Regulation 
only 


Do. 


11(b), 
page 186,for 19868 
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@ 
° 
a Z Institute Regulation under 
= Name of Father's Name or Offence which & period for 
k g Candidate District which disqualified. 
80 12257 Mohd. Zahir Malik §Mehd. M.B. High Attempt to Regulation 12 page 
Malik Bashir Schoo}, use unfair 186 for 1950 and 
Hafizabad meags 1951 
81 12951 Mohd. Omar Shah Syed Sardar Muslim Paper in Regulation 11(b), 
Shah High School, possession page 186 for 1950 
Gujrat @8 only 
82 13071 Ch. Haq Niwaz Ch. Mohd. Ram- Islamia Giving assis- Regulation 12, page 
Wains zan Wains High School, tance 186 for 1950 and 
Jalalpur, 1951. 
Jattan 
83 13072 Ch. Mohd. Nazir Ch. Ghulam Do. Receiving Regulation 12, page 
Nabi assistance Ta for 1950 and 
1951 
81 19968 Mohd. Aslam M. Mohd. Yousaf M. B. High Attempt to Do. 
School, use unfair- 
. Malikwal. Qmeans 
85 18387 ae Aslam Raja Khuda Bux Do. Do. Do. 
an 


86 13503 Nadir Khan Ch. Fateh Ali Pakistan — Book in pos. Regulation 11 (b) 
sf High School, session. page 136 for 1950 





Tanda only i 
87 13507 Khadim Hussain Ch. Khushi Do. Paper in Do. 
Mohd. ° possegsion i : 
68 14119 Nazar Hussain Alaf Din D. B. High Attempt to Regulation 12, page 
School, use unfair 136 for 1950 and 
Buchal means 1951 
Kalan 
89 14188 Mazhar Hussain Ch. Samundar Govt. High Copying Do. 
° Minhas Khan Minhas School, 
Chakwal 
90 14189 Gal Akbar Khan Ch. Mohd. De. Do. Do. 
i Minhas Hayat Khan 
Minhas 
91 14205 Habib Khan Ch. Shahwali Do. Attempt to Do, 
Khan use unfair- 
l means 
92 16227 Mohd. Yusaf Ch. Abdul D. B. High Copying Do. 
Iqbal Ghafoor School, 
Samundri 
$8 16231 Wazir Ali Ch. Ghulam Do. Attempt to Do. 
l Mohd Qp i 
. me ; 
94 16274 Mohd. Arshad Mohd. Akram Do. , Do. Do. 
Ali Khan Khan 
95 16282 Sharif Hussain she Imam Ali Do. Do. Do. 
ah 
96 16287 Mumtaz Ahmad Ch. Hussain D. B. High Copying Do. 
Bakhsh School, 
Satiana 
97 16492 Mohd. Amanullah Kh. Mohammad Govt. High Do. Do. 
Khan Dost Mohd. @ool, Isa 
Khan Khel 
98 16569 Mohd. Ramzan Haji Mohd. Govt, High Do. Regulation 12, page 
` Abdulla School, 186 for 1950 and 
Mianwali 1951 
69 16590 Ghulam Mohd Amir Gul Khan Do. Attempt to Do. 
Khan use unfair 
æ means ` 
100 16595 Mohd. Yunus Mian Mohd. Govt. High Copying Regulation 12, page 
School, 136 for 1950 and 
Yrusuf. Mianwali 1951 
%01 16665 Abdul Ghafoor Ghulam Khwaja Do. ' Do. Do. 
102 16678 Hidayat Ullah Julam Mohd. Do. Attempt to Do, 
ë Khan Khan use unfair 
means 
` 9% ‘ 2B 
. e i e° 


114 18544 Zamin Ali 


1951 | NOTIFICATIONS 241 
o 
š a : ‘ 
Z g š Institution Regulation under ` 
= 2 Name AN ta Father's Name or Offence which & period for 
= T District i which disqualified 
Q m 
193 16695 Ghulam Hassan Ghulam Hussain Do. Copying Do. 
Malik ; 
104 16734 Mohabbat Khan @Mohd, Khan D. B. High Do. Do. 
š Sehool, 
Mochh. ' š 
105 17721 Sarfaraz Khan Khan WeeadurD.B. High Do. | - Do, 
° Niazi Khan Niazi School, 
Kacha 
Kbuh. 
106 17933 Hamid Ali Mahmud Ali M. B. High Attempt to Do. 
Ansari School, use unfair- 
Mian means. 
Chaunu. 
107 17934 Mirza Ahmad Mirza Qadir Beg Do. Do. Do. 
Beg 
108 18038 Sadiq Mohd. Ma: f Wahid Govt. High Attempt to ' Do. 
Bukbsh School, use unfair- 
j Muttan means 
109 18188 Mohd. Ramzan Hafiz Rahim Islamia Paper in Regulation 11 (b), 
Bux High School, possession page 186 for 1950 
. Haram Gate, only 
; $ = Multan. 
110 18367 Mohd. Abbas Ch. Nizam Din D, B. High Copying . Regulation 12, page 
` School, 136 for 1950 and 
Wanjari, 1951! 
Multan ⁄ 
111 18419 Mian Mohd. Main Ghulam Govt. High Do. . Do. , 
Abdul Haye Qadir School, 
Shameem Alipur 
(Muzaffar- 
garb) 
112 18442 Ghulam Shabbir Mian i Khuda Do. Do. Do. 
Baks 
113 18449 Muhammad Khan Habibuilah Do. Smuggitag Regulation 13, page 
Murad Khan Khan 136 for 1950, 51, 


52, 53 and 54 -~ 
Syed Nazim Ali Govt. High Copying Regulation 12, page 


Shah School, 136 for 1950 and 
Mazaffar- 1951 
. garh x: 
115 18545 Azizul mrao Khan Do. Do. Do. 
han i 
116 18556 Mohd. Sharif Hakim Mohd. Do. Do. Do. 
Bhatti Ibrahim Bhatti ý 
. 117 18558 §. Ishtiag Syed Shafiq Do. Do. Do. 
Ahmad Kazmi Ahmad 
118 18559 Abjul Ghafar Pir Bakhsh Govt. High Copying Regulation 12, page 
Khan Bhatti Bhatti School, {86 for 1950 and 
Muzaffar- 1951 
° garh 
119 18682 Jahanzeb R. Aurangzeb Islamia High Do. Do. 
School, 
Gugjar 
Khan 
120 18756 Muhammad Ayube Khan Do. Do. = Do. 
Aslam 
121 19006 Mohammad Sher Ahmad Govt. High Copying Regulation 12, page 
Youns Khan Khan School, 136 for 1950 and 
Murree 1951 
P EA ° P 
122 19031 Kbaliq Dad Mohd. Ahmad Do. Do. Do. 
123 19687 Saeed Ahmad Haji Mohd. Muslim Smuggling Regulation 13 „page 
Yaqub High School, 136 for 1950, 51, 52° 
Rawalpindi 53 and 1964 
ea é 
8 a ` 


a a 


[ SEPT. 
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= 
A 2 Name of Institution Regulatioh under 
a Candidate Father's Name or Offence which & period for 
a. OA District which disqualified. 
A “= 
124 19742 Sabir Hussain Saudagar Khan Islamia Copying ` Regulation 12 page 
Assee High School, e 136 for 1950 and 
Sukho. A951. 
195 19772 Khan Baz Allah Dad Kazmia Paper in Regulation 11 (b) 
x High SM, possession page 136 for 1950 
Sayyed only. e 
196 19782 Malik Jhan Khan Malik Isa Khan Do. Copying Regulation 12 page 
' 136 for 1950. and 
1951 only, 
127 19811 Ali Asghar Amir Dad Don Do. Do. 
128 19956 Mohd. Nazir Dalayi Khan Govt. High Attempt to Do. 
Bhatti ; School use unfair- 
' Bhera. means 
129 19959 Mohd. -Aslam Mohd. Sidique Do. @pying Do, 
Minhas s f 
130 19967 Abdul Basit Sana Ullah Khan Do. Do. De, 
131 19969 Fazal-ur- Sikandar Khan Do. Do, Do 
Rehman 
132 19973 Atta Mohd. Dost. Mohd. , Do. Do. , Do. 
188 19994 Mohd. Sharief Mohd, Hayat Do.” Receiving Do. ` 
I ! _ assistance 
184 19995 Fida Hussain Syed Mohd. Do. Giving assis- Do. 
Sherazi Shah tance . 
135 20005 Ghulam Rasul Mohd. Din Do. Book in pos- Regulation 11 (8) 
Khokhar session page 136 for 1950 
only. 
186 20020 Abdul Rashid — Abdul Majid Do. Copying Regulation 12 page 
| , 136 for 1950 and 
1951. 
187 20179 Mohd. Ramzan, Allah Dad Govt. High Do. Do. 
. School, 
Mitha 
Tiwana. I 
138 20181 Abdul Jalil Sharif Ahmad Do Do. Do. 
189 20568 Malik Mohd. Ramzan Khan Islamia Papagaio pos- Regulation 11 (b) 
. . Khan © High School ses page 136 for 1950 
Chak No. 95 only. 
S. B. Sar- 
godha, f 
140 20572 Mohd. Akram Ch. Karam Dad Do. . Do; . Do, 
141 21060 Mohd. Yusuf Mohd. Abdullah Govt. High Copying Regulation 12 page 
Kambo School, 136 for 1950 avd 
Sheikhu- 1951. 
142 21167 Mohd. Shaffi M. Umar Din Jinah Paper in Regulation 11 (b) 
t Islamis possession page 1386 for 1950 
High only. 
N School, 
Bhopalwala. 
148 21243 Shamim htar Ch:: , D. L, C. M. 8. Attempt to Regulation 12 page 
John Nawab Din High School use unfair- 186 for 1950 and 
Daska means, 1951. 
144 21280 Ghulam Mustafa Allab Ditta Church of Paper infRegulation 11 (5) 
Scotland possession page 136 for 1950 
w ° bugs p 
Mission only. . 
High l 
. @ School, 
Daska. 
` 9 | ee 
: r è 


1951] | NOTIFICATIONS 943 


Z G Institution ı Regulation under 
= A Name oí Father’s Name ~ or Offence which & period for- 
Ë = Candidate District which disqualified. 
n m 
145 21297 Mohd. Tlabi Ch. Atta Mohd. Do. Do. Do. 
Bakhsh ° ! 
146 21484 Nazir Ahmad Abdul Hamid G. D, Isla- Copying Regulation 12 page 
mia High 136 for 1950, and 
e School, 1951. 
: Maingri. 
147 22123 Abdul Rashid Ch. Ali Mohd. Islamia Do. Do. ` 
High School 
. Sialkot City. 
148 22202 Abdul Ali Khan Mohd. Ghias Do. Do. Do. 
Khan 
149 22298 Nake Mohd Khan k. š Khan Do. Do. Do. 
150 22238: Ejaz Ahmed Abdul Latif ` Do. Papers ° in Regulation 11 (b) 
i i possesion. page 136 for 1950 
. only. 
151 22315 Rab Nawaz Malik Allah Pak. Modern Copying Regulation 12 page 
: «Malik Rakha High 136 for 1950 und 
°. School, 1951. 
Sialkot. 
152 22319 Abdul Ali M. Mohd, Ibra- P. M. High Do. Do. 
(Khadim) him School, Sial- 
kot City ‘ 
158 22483 Nur Hussain Ch. Zahoor Din Muslim High Attempt to Do. 
School, Sial- use unfair- 
kot. means- ° 
154 22497 Mohd. Ali Babu Qasim Din Do. . Do. Do. 
, ° 
155 23374 Mohd. Ayub Sayed Alam Govt. High Do. Do. 
School, Hari- 


pur Hazara, 


- High School possession. page 136 for 1950 
Haripur only. . 
Hazara. 


156 23891 Abdur @ Yousaf New Govt. Papers in Regulation 11 (b) 


157 24460 Mohd. Idris Mian Baz Afridi Govt. High Attempt to Regulation 12 page 


Afridi School, ` use unfair 136 for 1950 and 
Peshawar. means, 1951. 
158 24461 Banat Khan M. Said Karim Do. Book in pos- Regulation 11 (b) 
Khan & session page 136 for 1950 
I only. 
159 24462 Rab Nawaz Sabar Khan Do. Papers in Do. 
Khan Figar possession 
160 64492 Raz Mohammad Hazrat Mohd. Do. Attempt Regulation 12 page 
. use unf 136 for 1950 and 
means 1951. 
161 ee Malik Mohd. Malik Abdul Do. Do. Do. 
Ashraf Rashid | Š P 
162 24542 Hazrat Shah Mir Akbar Shah Do. D. ` Do. o 
12—I772P—IX l 
° 


244 
So > ° 

9 
Zi Zi Name of the 
T= Candidate 
a m 


163 24559 Aftab Ahmad 
Kakezai 


164 94561 Mohd. Ayub 
Afghan 


165 24569 Abdul Latif 
Khan Afridi 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Father's Name 


Karim Baksh. 


Abdul Ghani 
Khan I 


M. Samand - 
Khan 


166 24573 Fazale Rehman Karim Ullah 


167 24880 Bakhtiar Ahmad Mohammad 


168 24965 Sadiq Hussain 
169 24984 Mohd. Hassan 
170 25137 Safdar Jang 
171 25221 Gul Mohd. 


172 25257 Amir-ud-Din 


173 25298 Mubarak Ali 
174 25413 Nasir Khan 


175 25438 Nasim Beg 


176 25442 Mohd. Rafiq 


x“ 


177 25502 Manno Jan 


178 25508 Ali Ahmad Jan Malik Haji Faiz 


179 25810 Rafiq Ahmad 


49 
180 25925 Mohammad 
Ibrahim 
ey, e 
ə- 


Khan 


Mian Khan 
Mohd. 


Ali Gul Khan 


i 
Institution 
or 


Offence 
District i 


Govt. High 11) Paper in 
School, possession 


Peshawar (2) Smuggling only. 
& 


ae 


Attempt to 
use unfair 
means. 
Paper in 
possession 


do. Copying 


Islamia High SB00k in 


School, possession 
Peshawar. 
do. do. 
do. Paper in 
š possession 


Azad Khan Govt. High Attempt to 
School, Kot use unfair 
Najib Uliah, means. 
Hazara. 
Ahmad Khan Govt. High Copying 
School, Fort 
Sandeman. 
Wazir-ud-Din Govt. Special do. 
High School, 
b: Quetta. 
Í Rahmat Ali Khan do. do. 
Noor Mohd. Govt. Book in 
Khan Sandeman possession 
High School, 
Quetta. 
'Inayatullah Beg Govt. High 


M. Sultan’ 
Mohd 


M. Rahim-ud- 
Din. 


Mohd. Khan. 
Ashiq Mohd. 


Mehrban Ali 


School, Sibi. 


Islamia High Paper in 





School, possession 
Quetta, and dis- 
obedience of 
Supdt. 
Islamia Attempt to 
High School, use unfair 
uetta, means. 
do. do. 
Bahewal Smuggling 
College, 
Bebawal- 
nagar. 
Govt. High Book in 


School, Chak possession 
. No. 182/6-R 
Bahawalpur 
State 


. "© 


[ SEPT 


Regulation under 
which & period for 
which disqualified 


(1) Regulation 11(6) 
page 186 for 1950 


(2) Regulation 18 
page 136 for 1950 
51, 52, 58 and "54. 

Regulation 12 page 
136 tor 1950 and 
1951. 

Regulation  11(6) 
page 136 for 1950, 
only. 

Regulation 12 page 
136 for 1950 and 
1951. 


Regulation 11(b) 
page 136 for 1950 
only. ` 

do. 


do. 


Regulation 12 page 
186 for 1950 and 
1951. 


do. 
do. 


do.. 
Regulation 11(b) 
page 136 for 1950, 
only, 


Regulation 12 page 
136 for 1950 and.. 
1951. 

Regulation 11(b) 
and 17 pages 136 
and 138 for 1350 
only. ` 


Regulation 12 page 
186 for 1950 and 
1951. 


.do 


Regulation 18 page 
186 for 1950, 1951, 


1952, 1953 and 
1954, 
Regulation — llu) 


page 186 for 1950 
only. 


+ 
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250. 


NOTIFICATION. 


Solan: (Simla Hills). 


It is hereby notified that the following candidates are disqualified as being not fit 
and proper persons to be admitted to any future examination of me University :-- 


PARTICULARS OF CANDIDATE. 


1 Manohar La!, son of Pt. Krishan Lal, 
Rill No. 54265 Matriculation Examina- 
tion, 1947, 


2 Des Raj, son of Ch. Mansa Ram, Roll 
No. 38845, Matriculation Examination, 
1944. 


8 Partap Singh Yadava, son of Rao Dhan 
Singh Yadava, Roll’ No. 14288, and 
Mahendra Singh Yadava, son of Rao 
Lal Singh Yadiva, Roll No. 14336. 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN). 


T sEPt. 


Dated : March 28, 1951. 


REASONS FOR DISQUALIFICATION. 


secure duplicate copy of the. 
Certificate on making false. 
Matricula- 


Attempted ' to 
Matriculation 
statement of having passed the 
tion Examination. 


Produced bogus certificate of having passed 
the Matriculation Examination held in 

. 1944 to secure appointment in the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office. ! 


Attempted to e. success in the Matricula- 
tion Examination held in August, 1948, 
through bogus result notification. 


Matriculation - Examination 1948 - 
(August), students of B.S. Ahir High š 
School, Rewari. . ; 
: BHUPAL SINGH, 
Registrar. 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY 
. l .  MATRIOULATION Examination, 1951 ' 


Notification No.- 51—E/ DISQUALIFICATION ° 


The following candidates have been disqualified from appearing at any Hxamination 





of the University for the period and under the Regulation for the Conduct of Examinations 


Roll No. Name of candidate Father’s Name 
4279 Padma Kumari Sohan Lal Ferozepur 
7497 Parshotam Lal Kahan Chand alwa Delki 
` 7564 Bakshi Jasbir Singh Bakshi Kartar Singh Delhi 
7580 -` Nath Chopra Amar Nath Chopra Deihi 
7645 : voal Faqir Chand Delhi 
7888, Jai n rishan Payari Lal pon 











8040 agjit Singh Sohan Lal Waraich Delhi 
8422 m Parkash Malik Ghanisham Dass Delhi 
3 Malik 
84283 =» ani Lal Malik Ghansham Delhi 
KÉ Dass 

8628 Dev Katburia Vas Dev Delhi 

L , 

w” et Ram Delhi 
ae Delhi 


District or 
Institution 


as shown against each for using unfair means at the Matriculation Examination held in 1951. 
Se eee ja 


Period for and the 
Régulation under which 
Disqualified. 


d K. 1951 & 1959 und, 
Š fulation 12 (i) 
FIO5L & 1952. unde 
Regulation 12 (i) 

For 1951 & 1952 under! 


~ Regulation 12 (i) | 


ey 







For 1951 & 1952 under 
Regalation 12 (i 
For 1951 & 1952 under: 
Regulation 12 (i) 
For, 1951 & .1952 under 
„Regulation 12 (i) 
T 1951 only under Regu-} 
lation 11 (b). 
For 1951 & 19892 ondori 
Regulation 12 (i) 
For 1951 & 1952 under! 
Regulation 12 (i) 
For 1951, 1952, 1958, 1954! 
& 1955 under Tegula] 
tion 13. 
For 1951 & 1952 under 
Regulation 12 (i) ale 
For 1951 & 1952 under 


Regulation 12 (i) 
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— 


